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The object of this journal will be to studiously 
promote a healthful interest in outdoor recre- 


ation, and to cultivate a refined taste for natura. 
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objects. Forest anD Stream, Aug. 14, 1873. 
THE SEASON. 

Tus is the season when the blood of the sportsman 

courses more quickly. He is more alert, buoyant, vigor- 


ous, purposeful, The game season has arrived. 

The ripening harvests, the beautiful autumn tintings 
ef matured vegetation, glorified here and there with 
bright purples, yellows and reds where Jack Frost has 
touched his chilly, sharp brush on the landscape, denote 
that the game birds are ready for the gunner, and that 
the game laws for a season will not long bar him whose 
pleasure afield is with bird dog and gun. 

The prairie chicken is the early bird of the season. It 
serves admirably to tune up the shooter’s eyes and nerves 
which, at first, are likely to be slow and dull from prior 
weeks of distise of the shotgun. 

In the early season, the chicken is ja: of wing and 
short of flight. Then, the shooter who cannot score well 
with the shotgun, is a bungler indeed. Its abode is in 
the open, hence the chicken is denied the opportunity for 
strategy afforded by a timber habitat, and has not the 
consequent immunities as enjoyed by its confrere of the 
timber, the ruffed grouse. 

Yet even with its slow and uniform flight opposed to 
the skill of the shooter, the novice and the nervous 
gunner find that the problem is of abounding difficulties. 
They become hurried and flustered at the rise, aim badly 
or not at all, shoot too quickly, then descant eloquently 
on their ill-luck, resolving to do better next time. Next 
time they repeat the panicky performance. After a time, 
nerves become steady from familiar associations, and 
skill is acquired from practice. 

While the chicken is an easy mark in the early season, 
it is one of the most difficult birds to kill awing later 
after true fall weather has set in. A few frosts, a steady 
cold wind for a few days, and the tame bird of the early 
season is transformed into one of the wildest. It then 
will flush yards ahead of the trailing dog, often out of 
gun shot, At best it affords then the hardest of shooting. 
Wild and heavily feathered, strong and swift of wing, it 
is a bird with powers to test to the utmost the skill of 
the most clever shot. When the high winds of fall set 
in, it congregates in large packs, and the shooting of it is 
practically over for the year. 

On Sept. 16 the ruffed grouse season opens in New 
York. In some of the neighboring States the open sea- 
son begins earlier, in some later. 

The ruffed grouse is justly esteemed as being the super- 
ive of the game bird family, the ultima thule of sport 
and of epicurean titbits. 

However skillful one may be as a wing shot in the 
open, such is no index whatever in respect to his expert- 
ness in ruffed grouse shooting. 

Strategic, infinitely cunning and courageous, swift and 
Strong of wing, the ruffed grouse is a prize only for him 


lat 


Who is quick and sure in the use of the shotgun. In the 
heavy cover which is its choice of habitat in the open 
season, only the briefest glimpse of it is afforded when 


it takes wing. The successful shot must snap it on the 


or mourn a lost opportunity. Let there be a tree, 
« ledge, a fence available, and it strategically swings be- 
hind it, shielded from the shooter and from danger. 

Yet in the open, where at rare times it is discovered, 


tempted to forsake, briefly, dense cover while seeking 

or other appetizing food, it is as easily bagged as 
Prairie chicken. Deprived of trees, ledges, etc., its 
ting avails nothing, and in fair, open shooting it falls 
an easy prey. 
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He who aspires to succeed well in the pursuit of the 
ruffed grouse, should eschew the chokebore. A short- 
barreled gun which will make the widest pattern, con- 
sistent with even and proper distribution, is the gun for 
the successful grouse shooter. 

The quail, as a bird for the sportsman’s consideration, 
is a happy compromise in attributes between the prairie 
chicken and the ruffed grouse. It makes its habitat both 
in cover and open. It has a much wider distribution 
throughout the United States than has the prairie chicken 
or the ruffed grouse. Though less in size, it vies with 
its confreres of timber and prairie in beauty of color 
and in delicacy when prepared for the table. 

While the quail has not the wonderful cunning of the 
ruffed grouse in cover, it nevertheless has such swiftness 
that the skill of the best shot is taxed. He who is suc- 
cessful then needs to be quick and accurate, a difficult 
combination in snapshooting. 

In the open, the quail is not extremely difficult to bag 
over points of setter or pointer, Yet, even in the open, 
the successful sportsman must need be skillful. 

The full-choke gun is frequently used on quail. A more 
improper selection could not be made. A modified cylinder 
is by far the better. The greater number of quail are 
picked up within thirty yards of the shooter, and many 
birds are killed in the air within twenty yards of him. 
One need target a full choke gun at twenty yards to 
demonstrate its unfitness for the close shooting of quail 
or ruffed grouse. 








THE PLANK IN NEW ZEALAND. 

THE principle of the “Platform Plank” has made its 
way around the world as far as New Zealand, where a 
proposition embodying it is now under consideration in 
the form of an amendment to the game act providing 
that “the sale and export of native or imported game 
shall be prohibited for a term of three years.” As the 
shooting resources of the country are for the most part 
due to the enterprise of the Otago Acclimatization 
Society, which has been for the past thirty-nine years 
engaged in stocking the covers with foreign species, we 
may feel the heartiest sympathy with their present con- 
tention that a non-sale system should be adopted to have 
its part in game preservation. Thanks to the work of the 
Society, California quail have become an established 
species; and Virginia quail have been introduced. What 
strikes us as a more notable achievement than any other 
with wild birds, is the successful introduction of wild 
geese and wild ducks, which are now fairly established 
and quite able to take care of themselves. Last year for 
the first time they were allowed to be shot, and it is said 
that under antipodean conditions they are displaying all 
the wariness and circumspection shown by them in the 
rest of the world, A consignment of Canada geese has 
been added to the stock this year. 








IN.A CITY CHURCHYARD. 


Tue parks of Manhattan Island attract a multitude of 
birds during the spring and autumn migrations and many 
species remain to breed. Even the churchyards have their 
feathered visitors. Mr. B. S. Bowdish has recorded in 
the Auk some interesting statistics which are the results 
of observations made by him in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
The churchyard attached to St. Paul’s Chapel is in the 
lower part of the city and in the very midst of the tur- 
moil and uproar and hurly-burly of the town. The plot 
comprises an area of 332x177 feet; 120x 78 feet are 
occupied by the church edifice, and another structure 30 
feet wide, across the yard, is occupied by the school 
building; the open space thus left being but a tiny bit of 
green for the birds of passage to spy out amid the mass 
of masonry and metal surrounding and overtopping and 
inclosing it. The churchyard lies between Broadway on 
the east, with its vast volume of traffic, and Church street 
on the west through which runs the elevated railway. It 
is bounded on the sides by Vesey and Fulton streets, both 
crowded and busy thoroughfares. 

There are many trees—among them the noble Wash- 
ington elm, a survivor of eight trees planted in 1766, the 
year when the church was completed—-and much shrub- 
bery; but for all this one might fancy that the shy wood 
dwellers would not venture to pause here where the hub- 
bub is rarely stilled and where the sights and sounds 
alike must be both unaccustomed and alarming. In this 


restricted and unpromising field Mr. Bowdish has in three 
seasons’ observations noted no less than forty species, 
comprising 328 individuals. The observations have been 
made for the most part in the few moments of the noon 
lunch hour, and occasionally in the morning, 

This is manifestly an instance of one’s finding what he 
is looking for and making the most of one’s opportuni- 
ties. It is not more interesting as an ornithological record 
than as an admirable illustration of intelligent seeing; for 
this bird lover here in the midst of New York’s turmoil 
and bustle has seen more of bird life intelligently and 
appreciatively, and with the reward which comes of in- 
telligence and appreciation—more than ten thousand 
others have noted who, constantly surrounded with an 
abundance of bird life, have not the eye to see it. 








TO BANISH GLOOM. 


HE was grouty, as was plainly to be seen when he came 
into the car, and what he said to his wife was unheard by 
others, but that it was ugly was evident from his face, and 
not less from hers, for she assumed the expression one 
sometimes sees on a woman’s face in public, when she is 
stung to the quick by a brutal remark, but by reason of 
her pride tries to brave it out and smile and make others 
believe that she is happy. “That man ought to have a 
month in jail,” commented the younger of two fishermen. 
“No,” said the elder one, “what he wants is not jail, but 
a week in the woods, That is the thing to straighten 
him out, and make the world look pleasant to him and to 
make him look pleasant to the world.” 

In which there is much of truth. If a man is not 
glumpy by nature, if ugliness and sourness and a ten- 
dency to scowl are not ingrained in his constitution, the* 
woods treatment is likely to eradicate the sourness and ; 
send him home a changed man. What appears to bes ; 
innate meanness of spirit and ugliness of disposition m3 e 
be nothing more than an abnormal condition brough 
about by being too long in a rut. The remedy is sim; 
plicity itseli—a change of scene and association. The i 
is no more complete and engrossing change than to rev € 
to the simple life of the woods; no more engrossing ocet= 
pation open to the average man than the luring of fish. 
from the water or the hunting of game. When one is 
absorbed in the scheming to land his fish he is not just 
then thinking of anything else. The rest of the world 
is blotted out, the attention is devoted to that one thing: 
The change of thought is complete, and that change is 
rest, the most wholesome rest, and recreation the most 
efficacious and lasting. Camp is a place of restoration 
and readjustment. With such results assured, to go fish- 
ing or shooting as one’s taste may incline, is sometimes a 
moral duty. No one has the right to be disagreeable to 
family and friends and associates because he is out of 
health, for by taking a week or a month off shooting or 
fishing he could become himself again and dispense smiles 
instead of scowls, and cheery greetings in place of surly 
grunts, and show a smiling presence instead of throwing 
a wet blanket over the company. 








THE steady decrease of the prairie chicken is not entire- 
ly due to the destructiveness of the shotgun. The plow is 
a contributory destroyer. While agriculture, within certain 
limits, is a benefit to the chicken inasmuch as it furnishes 
a food supply, if carried beyond those limits it is a harm. 
The chicken needs a certain amount of wild land in which 
to nest and find shelter. If the plow in a certain locality 
is worked so thoroughly as to appropriate all the soil to 
agriculture, the balance between a food supply, breeding 
ground and shelter is destroyed, and the chicken has to 
face a sterner problem of existence in consequence, one 
which year by year tends to the extermination of the 
chicken in such locality. The plow and the shotgun com- 
bined, under the present liberal use accorded the latter in 
a long open season will exterminate the chickens in time 
to a certainty. The restrictions legally imposed by a close 
season and a limited bag are far short of the restrictions 
necessary to establish a proper balance between repro- 
duction and destruction. 

The reproductive powers of the chickens are relatively 
unequal as opposed to the long open season and the de- 
structiveness of the modern skillful sportsman. Hence, 
in the years of the future the chicken will progressively 
decrease in number as it has in the years of the past, if 
more stringent and greater protection is not accorded it. 
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The Colorado Desert. 

“Wen God finished the world He had left a double 
handful of material. This He gathered up and tossed 
away; where it fell there lies the desert of the Colo- 
rado,” runs the legend; the poet says, “God made thee 
in His anger and forgot.” ; 

A strip of country lying immediately west of the 
Colorado River, probably 250 miles long and from 
100 to 150 miles wide; from Death Valley on the north 
to the Mexican boundary on the south, and from the 
Sierra Madre Mountains on the west to the Colorado 
River on the east. That is, geographically speaking, 
the Desert of Colorado; if one wants more desert one 
has only to continue north into western Nevada and 
south on the Peninsula of Baja, or Lower California, 
500 or 600 or 700 miles further. But northward the 
desert takes other names—the Mojave, Death Valley 
and the Humboldt. South is the desert of the Cocopahs 
in Mexico, and beyond that—well, just more desert. 
Just east of the Colorado River is the Arizona desert 
and the desert of the Gila; practically the same arid 
country with some slight differences in vegetation and 
reptiles; there are no Gila monsters in the Desert of 
the Colorado. The Chemihueva, Apache and Coahuila 
Indians that roam the Desert of the Colorado will trade 
one fresh meat for flour, coffee, sugar and bacon, while 
the Cocopahs on the peninsula of California will take 
it if one or two prospectors happen to be alone; a tribe 
that yet clings to their long bows and cloth yard ar- 
rows that can knock a silver quarter from a cleft stick 
at fifty yards. However, there is nothing to attract 
one to the Desert of Cocopah, except the natural phe- 
nomena; prospectors have so far decided that the 
Cocopah range is not worth the danger incurred and 
generally have given it a wide berth. If they go in 
there, it is generally in parties of not less than three, 
but four is better, and each should carry a rifle. 

The Desert of the Colorado lies almost wholly within 
three counties in Southeastern California; the eastern 
edge of the counties of San Bernardino, Riverside and 
San Diego. A territory 250 miles long, with an average 
width of 125 miles seems rather large to be only a 
strip along the line of three counties, but it must be 
remembered that I am writing of California, the land 
of big things, and the three counties named are larger 
than many single eastern States and almost as large as 
the entire State of New York. 

Unfortunately for the tourist the railroads cross the 
desert in its most unattractive parts. The railroad to 
the south crosses a dead flat, sandy plain, and the 
Salton basin and old sea bed 250 feet below the present 
level of the sea. The road to the north, nearly 200 
miles away, crosses the northern tip of the Desert of 
Colorado and then plunges into the dreary, sandy, 
gravelly wastes of the Desert of Mojave; between these 
two lines of road lies the most attractive part of the 
desert. I say “attractive” advisedly, for I know the 
desert and was schooled in it by my partner, J. S. 
Crawford, a Texan, who has lived on it for fifteen 
years and knows its every mood, for it has its moods 
both pleasing and terrible. The readers of FoREsT 
AND STREAM have already made the acquaintance of 
Crawford, honest as the day is long, “‘as steady as the 
sun” and not afraid of anything that talks, walks, bawls, 
bleats or crawls. Together we -have prospected over 
a good part of the desert, and that part of it I have 
not visited he has. We were out there when there 
was not another white man within fifty miles of us in 
any direction. He is out there now, this July, and 
writes that he is alone, for the dozen or more miners 
and prospectors have gone “inside,” to the coast, for 
the summer. 

The term “desert” implies a flat, sandy plain; not so 
with the Desert of the Colorado. The country of which 
I write is diversified by mountain ranges from 2,500 
to 6,000 feet high, and some isolated peaks are even 
higher. These ranges are, generally, from six to eight 
or ten miles apart, mostly barren, rocky, precipitous 
ridges with occasional spots of decomposed granite 
soil on which grow stunted shrubs and bunch, or giata, 
grass. From a distance the mesas and valleys seem to 
be remarkably fertile so covered are they with desert 
growth, greasewood, sage, cactus, chemisal; in fact, 
many different kinds of vegetation that, I believe, have 
not yet been classified. As yet the interior of the 
desert is a little too far off the route of Pullman cars 
to be visited by scientists. The timber consists princi- 
pally of stunted mesquite, ironwood, palo verde and a 
thorny white wood that grows in the form of short 
poles, which, for a better term, we have designated as 
needlewood, from the needle-like thorns; it is remark- 
ably light when dry. Ironwood is so dense and heavy 
that it will sink in water; it is a species of the mahog- 
any family, only heavier and harder, makes excellent 
charcoal, and ton for ton is a better fuel than coal. 

The medicinal herbs on the desert are seemingly 
without limit. As Crawford says: “It seems like God 
didn’t put anything here that would hurt a man -with- 
out putting a cure right alongside of it.” There is the 
rattlesnake plant, a tiny little vine growing flat on the 
sand, having a small blue flower, which the Indians use 
for rattlesnake bites. They pound up the tops for a 
poultice and bind it on the bite and make a tea of the 
roots. Then there is mandrake in plenty; the tops of 
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a peculiar species of sage. When boiled and the body 
bathed with the decoction, it will cure sciatica or other 
rheumatism. Then there is a peculiar woody shrub 
that has no leaves, only short, stem-like rushes; these 
boiled for ten minutes taste almost like store tea, the 
difference can hardly be detected, and for kidney remedy 
it has no equal; it beats turpentine a city block. Grease- 
wood tops boiled down and mixed with lard, cottolene 
or tallow make an excellent healing salve. Then there 
is another small shrub that has a small oval, smooth- 
edged, pulpy leaf; we do not know its name, but we 
designate it as “deer ears,” that proves an excellent 
remedy for bowel complaints. The desert is almost 
entirely a granite country, but there are frequent 
changes in the water; one may be strongly alkaline, the 
next similar to Glauber salts, while the next may be 
impregnated with some other mineral. To a tender- 
foot this frequently proves very annoying, and at times 
causes a serious dysentery. In that event all one has to do 
is to chew a little handful of “deer ear” leaves and 
swallow the juice. This and some of the other remedies 
I have tried; in fact, I know of no ailment to which 
flesh may be heir to, except a broken bone, in that 
locality, that has not the remedy at hand. As an illus- 
tration of the efficacy of the “deer ears” I may be 
permitted to cite the case of a newcomer to the desert. 
He had developed a tolerably bad case of dysentery 
owing to the change of water. One evening Crawford 
and I returned to camp and found him drinking from 
a can containing a thick, brown-colored liquid. 

“What is that you are drinking?” Crawford asked. 

“Tea made out of them deer ears.” 

“Holy smoke, man, stop it; don’t you know what you 
are doing?” 

“Bet your life I do; but you do not know how sick 
I am.” 

In his case we were obliged to resort to powerful 
cathartics or the remedy would have been more dis- 
astrous than the malady. He had been told to chew 
only a few leaves at a time and to swallow the pulp. 
Some day an herbalist, botanist, or whoever does that 
kind of work, will go to the desert and analyze and 
classify those plants and herbs for the benefit of 
humanity at large; there are many plants there that I 
have never seen elsewhere. 

There are what is termed two rainy seasons on the 
desert, one in the middle of winter and the other in the 
latter part of July and along in August, though I have 
seen several season pass without sufficient water falling 
to lay the dust. 

In the spring after the light rains of winter, if any, 
the desert presents a scene, a landscape, that no painter 
has yet put on canvas, nor can he hope to equal. I 
have seen the mesas stretching away for miles and 
miles, dotted with magnificent rugs, acres in extent, of 
the most beautiful flowers. All the primal colors and 
their varying shades in the most vivid colors, from the 
great ochotilla cactus with its cluster of poles fifteen 
or twenty feet high without branch or twig, but covered 
thickly with great scarlet or deep red blossoms as large 
as a tea plate, down to tiny little star-shaped blossoms 
as humble as the daisy, and growing close to the 
ground. Acres and acres, miles and miles of them, but 
the greatest peculiarity is that almost without exception 
they are without odor. These last for only a short time, 
a week or two of the hot sun and they are dried, 
whipped out of the sand by the wind and scattered 
broadcast. A broad valley between the northern spur 
of the Chuckawalla Mountains and the southern spur 
of the Eagle range is known as the Meadows. The 
wash of ages has carried to the center of this valley a 
rich and very fertile soil, a strip two or three miles 
long and about a mile and a half wide. After the light 
summer rains a rich and nutritious grass springs up 
and matures in from four to five weeks. I have seen 
nothing like it elsewhere, but it resembles the old “red- 
top” of back East. It makes an excellent hay as demon- 
strated by one camp that had two teams of mules and 
brought out a mower to mow and put it up. Hay 
delivered at the camp costs about $45 a ton, so the 
desert grass was like finding money. But the rattle- 
snakes; how they would flock to that spot. The desert 
rats, ground birds, quail. and other small fry would 
congregate there; and there came the rattlesnakes in 
great numbers and the mower wheels and sickle bar 
crushed and cut many of them. Thick boots took the 
place of the customary brogans in that meadow. If 
water could be brought to the country it would make a 
remarkably fertile territory, and reclaim a vast amount 
of arid land; but the rainfall is so slight that catch- 
ment basins are out of the question, and the country 
lies so high above the Colorado River that it does not 
seem possible to irrigate it from that source, so it will 
probaly remain for ages as it has in the past—for- 
gotten. 


The desert has never been fully surveyed nor mapped. 
There are correct maps of the country, but they are 
seared on the brains of a few hardy prospectors. 
Look on the published maps and you will see a few 
zigzag lines that in any other country would denote 
avater courses; for the desert they stand for nothing 
but dry cafions; they mean nothing, their locality is not 
correct, for there are thousands of cafions, one just be- 
yond each “hogback” or sawtoothed ridge, and why they 
were put on the map I do not know, unless it was to 





fill up a blank space. Through the heart of the Colo- 
rado Desert, from the river to Dos Palmas, a distance 
of over 100 miles, there is no running water and only 
two places at which one may be certain of finding water, 
one at Chuckawalla Wells and the other at Cafion 
Springs, the first about thirty miles from the river and 
the other about ninety. Between Chuckawalla Wells 
and the river water may sometimes be found at Mule 
Spring, and between the Wells and Cafion Springs 
water may generally be found at Coyote Holes, but they 
have been known to go dry. No man on the desert 
leaves one water hole without a sufficient supply of 
water fo do him to the next water and back; to do 
otherwise would be inviting a lingering and horrible 
death. 

That which most impresses the tenderfoot on the 
desert is its vastness and its absolute and overpowering 
silence. There is no song of birds, no rustling of 
branches by the wind, no rippling of water. Miles 
and miles as far as the eye can carry there is no sign 
of life nor motion, nothing but a grewsome, fearful, 
horrible silence, which, if alone, one fears to break, 
It is there in that vast solitude that one feels what 
an insignificant atom he is in the scheme of the uni- 
verse. If alone one must busy himself, concentrate his 
mind on something other than his condition. To be 
alone out there is not good for one with nerves, if he 
permits his mind to dwell on his loneliness. 

The hottest place on the surface of the entire earth 
is said to be at Mammoth Tank, a station on the rail- 
road, fifty or sixty miles west of Yuma, Ariz., and practi- 
cally in the middle of the Colorado Desert. A number of 
years ago the Government sent out expeditions to test 
the temperatures at several widely separated points; 
I have forgotten where all were, but one was on the 
Equator in South America, the other was some point 
on the Persian Gulf and another was at Mammoth 
Tank. The temperature reached the highest point at 
the latter station, 120, I believe, and it was two degrees 
hotter than the next hottest place, that on the Persian 
Gulf. Salton was not on the map then, a station about 
fifty miles further west than Mammoth Tank. It is 
located in Salton Basin and is 265 feet below the preser‘ 
level of the sea, also, I believe, the lowest natural point 
on the earth’s surface. There in the heat of summer, 
day after day, I have seen the thermometer register 125 
and 130 degrees, and sometimes higher, in the coolest 
place we could find in the shade. At the same time 
the thermometer would register from 120 to 125 degrees at 
an altitude of from 1,000 to 2,000 feet. The burning 
rays of the sun so infused the bare granite mountains 
that they did not become cool at night, and after the 
going down of the sun the temperature still remained 
high, often 112 at midnight. 

With the thermometer registering 125 in a cool spot 
in the shade, what must it be in the glare of the sun; 
I will not tell you, for you would not believe it. I have 
plodded all day day across the burning sand and among 
the blistering hot mountains, on foot with our pack 
mules. Heavy, hob-nailed brogans are the only service- 
able articles of footwear on the desert. Boots are too 
hot, and the ordinary light calf-skin shoe and sole would 
be cut to pieces in one day by the sharp rocks and 
gravel. 

The word “tenderfoot” probably had its origin in the 
desert, for if ever a man becomes “‘tenderfooted” it is 
there, and the term is applied to newcomers. Even 
in cool weather the stiff, heavy shoes, or brogans, rub 
and blister their feet; and in summer the hot sands and 
rocks heat the big-headed nails in the soles until the 
bottom of their feet are fairly ‘blistered. Until such 
time as their feet become calloused and impervious to 
_ little inconveniences they are known as “tender- 
eet.” 

I will not enlarge on the horrors of thirst at such a 
time—mid-summer—or at any other time, for that mat- 
ter, although I believe I am qualified to write on the 
subject, having once been for twenty-two hours with- 
out water on the Mojave Desert in July. That was 
sixteen years ago this month, but I have not forgotten 
it, and there is nothing pleasant in the remembrance. 
My partner and I have picked up men on the desert 
suffering and nearly dead from thirst, and have seen 
others whom the coyotes and the buzzards had found 
—ugh! One man we picked up was well known to both 
of us, but he was so burned by the sun and his features 
were so distorted that we did not recognize him until 
we got him to camp and somewhat reduced the swelling 
and his sufferings. He had become partially demented 
from his thirst and imagined he was being pursued by 
Apaches. The first thing we did after getting him to 
camp was to hide our weapons. Our six-shooters we 
hid in our clothes bags and our rifles we hid in our 
mine. We nursed him all that day, Sunday, and the 
next morning he appeared somewhat rational; in fact, 
so far on the road to recovery that we went to work on 
our claim about half a mile away. When we returned 
at noon for dinner he was not to be found. We made a 
search for him and eventually found him hidden away 
under a bunk and armed with the ax, the only weapon 
he could find. 

“Sh—sh, st—st, ssst,” was his warning. “Apaches 
all around us, the rocks are full of ’em.” : 

We were some time in coaxing him out, and aiter 
that we did not leave him alone. He stayed a week, 
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or until the wagon from a camp twenty miles beyond 
ys-canie by On the way to the station, nearly forty miles 
away, when we sent him in to a hospital, where he soon 


ee tendc rfobt without water on the desert in the suni- 
iner will go mad in eight hours, a result partly due to 
his imagination and the horrors of his position. In 
such condition nine out of ten ofthem will strip stark naked 
and go funnin wildly across the desert in any direction 
and at times will flee from their rescuers and show fight 
when overtaken. Sometimes it is necessary to lass 
and tie them down before they will submit to treatment. 
There aré plants with a pulpy leaf containing att acrid 
juice that might keep them alive for a few hours, but 
it is useless to describe them; one must see them and 
taste them to know them. Of course, there is the 
“pull” or “niggerhead” cactus; I have seen them nearly 
as large as a twenty-gallon barrel. Chop into one of 
those and one will get juice enough to sustain life; 
but, they do not grow everywhere nor in great plenty, 
and one really needs an ax or a hatchet to cut into 
them, though one may gouge into them with a stout- 
bladed hunting knife. 





The absence of all humidity from the atmosphere 
makes the heat endurable; giving the degrees of humid- 
ity in the Middle West and Atlantic States and neither 
man nor animal could endure the heat of the desert. 
But the air is absolutely dry and the evaporation is 
very rapid. One perspires very freely; perspiration 
literally runs from every pore; and drink—it is nothing 
for one man to drink two or more gallons of water in 
aday. If one stops sweating he had better take means 
to start it again at once. It is this evaporation that 
keeps our drinking water cool, even on the hottest days. 
We use zine canteens, tin 1s worse than useless; it is 
liable to rust and spring a leak at a time when your 
life depends on its contests. We cover the zinc canteens 
with several thicknesses of old wool blankets and over 


that a thickness or two of gunnysacking. This we keep 
wet all the time and hang in the shade of our packs if 
traveling. At a permanent camp we used Indian ollas, 
a squat, wide-mouthed, porous earthen jar that may 


hold from one-half to ten gallons. These jars we cover 
in the same manner as the canteens and hang in the 
shade. The evaporation keeps the water cool and re- 
ireshing without the dangerous chill of ice-water. 

This absence of humidity makes the atmosphere re- 
markably clear, and the range of vision is phenomenal. 
A range of mountains or a landmark that appears to 


be no more than an hour away may be distant a hard 
day's travel. With the naked eye I have seen a man 
walking on the desert ten miles away. Of course I was 


on an elevation, the side of a mountain, and I could 
have distinguished him, if moving, much further than 
ten miles. The pureness and dryness of the air is not 
surpassed anywhere, and north or south there 1s 
nothing between the poles to pollute it. 
E. E. Bow es. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 


Hunting Bears and Indians. 


On April 3, 1870, our troop was sent out from Fort 
(Griffin—it is now the town of Griffin—Texas, to scout 
southeast of it and hunt for any stray Indians that might 
have come down from the Territory on a horse-stealing 


expedition. We had not long to hunt for them, we 
found them; or rather they found us, a few hours after 
we had started to look for them. The Indians would 


walk down here, bringing bridles; then when they had 
got horses they would ride back again. That is, they 
sometimes did; but not if we found them before they 
had found the horses. 

We camped this afternoon on. Hubbard’s Creek, only 
a few miles from the fort, and soon after camp was 
made, the captain and surgeon went off up the creek 
to fish, taking no arms with them. It was the last 
time that either of them ever went fishing without arms. 

The camp had been made on the second bottom, a 
wide flat place above the creek, which had on it a num- 
ber of mesquite bushes, and our horses were tied out 
on grass among the bushes. About an hour before sun- 
set, while I was out at my horse changing him on 
iresh grass, I happened to look off to my right, where 
a low bank led up to the prairie beyond, and noticed 
several Indians on foot coming down the bank as if 
they were in no hurry to get down. 

It never for a moment occurred to me that they were 
hostile Indians. We had several of our Tonkawa 
scouts with us, and I took these Indians to be some 
of them; the deliberate way that they were coming 
made me think so, but not for long. One of them 
fired at me, the ball just going above my head, and now 
I knew who they were. I had about thirty yards to 
go to get to my saddle, and it took me just about 
thirty seconds to get there. Picking up my carbine, I 
slung the little leather pouch that held my cartridges 
over my shoulder and ran out among the horses 
‘again. A young Tonkawa boy, naimed Anderson, a pet 
‘ol mine, overtook me. He had his carbine but no 
cartridges and I gave him some of mine. 

No Indians were in sight here now. If they were 
down in the bottom, the bushes hid them, and we 


could not fire here anyhow, for “our horses were in 
the road. Our men were stringing out now, each man 
by himself; but none of them came where we were. 


Just now two Indians ran out from among the horses 
and started to climb up the bank in front of us. Ander- 
son and I both fired and one of them dropped; the 
other kept on. We fired again and the second one 
fell, got up, and was out of sight before we could shoot 
again. Going up to where the first one lay we found 
that both of us had hit him and he was as dead now 
as he ever would be; and Anderson proceeded to scalp 
him. I saw that this one was a Kiowa; had he been 
a Comanche I would .have stopped Anderson; I was 
qepposed to do it anyhow, but did not want to inter- 
ere with any of these Indians’ customs, not in the 
Present case. 

This was not the red brother who had been shooting 
at me, this one had only a bow and arrows on him. 
Anderson seized hold of his scalp lock, cut a circle around 


it on his scalp, then giving it a jerk, brought it off and 
swinging it around his head, brought it down on the 
dead Indian’s face and was about to mutilate him after 
a custom that these Tonkawas had when I stopped that. 
The scalping only delayed us a minute, and then we kept 
on out in the direction the other Indian had taken. I 
knew he had been hit and could not go very far. He 
would probably. be found lying out in the bushes some- 
where waiting for a chance to shoot one of us before he 
took his departure for the happy hunting grounds. Al- 
though both of us were looking for him, we did not 
see him until we had passed him; then he fired a shot 
at us out of some bushes he was lying in. Anderson 
and I dropping flat on the ground now, opened fire on 
the bushes, but after we had wasted half a dozen shots, 
getting no reply, we went to them and found the man 
dead. He had only been hit once, when climbing the 
hill; all the shots we had sent in here had been misses, 
the ball that killed him had gone clear through his 
body. I wondered. how he had lived to get this far. 
This was another Kiowa. His tribe seemed to be on 
the warpath to-day. This was no doubt the one who 
had tried to put me off it. He had a Colt’s pistol so 
tightly clasped in his right hand that I had to twist it 
around to get it. This pistol, a powder and ball Colt’s 
just like mine, was empty; he had fired his last shot, 
and had no more to load with. The cowboy he had 
stolen this pistol from had cut his initials, “J. A.,” in 
the stock; had he added the B., they would have been 
my initials. I added it and carried the pistol, for I 
wanted two. Anderscn dragged the Indian out of the 
bushes now, then asked if I wanted to scalp this one. 

“No,” I told him, “if I did and the Major heard of it 
I would walk and lead my horse for the next week. You 
can scalp him.” 

Just now the trumpet in camp half a mile away sounded 
the recall. The captain had got into camp but had to 
hunt a trumpeter next; the boy was out after Indians like 
the rest of us; he shot two, or said he did. Maybe he did, 
for others were shot as we afterward found out. 
month after this some cowboys told me that they had 
found the bodies of three more dead Indians several miles 
from the scene of the engagement. When the Indians 
were coming down here they passed within thirty yards 
of the captain and doctor but never saw them, the Indians 
being up on the bank while the officers were below the 
bank fishing. Had they been seen there would have been 
vacancies for a captain and assistant surgeon in the army 
in the next few minutes. 

We rode all over this country as long as we had any 
light to see by, but I saw no more Indians, nor did we 
see any of these afterward, the few that escaped alive 
walked home. I did not know then what this battle 
would be called, or whether it would be called anything 
or not, but nearly four years after this, when I had my 
next discharge handed me, I turned to the back of it to 
see if I had been credited with the correct number of 
Indian engagements and found that I had been in the 
fight of Hubbard’s Creek, Tex., April 3, 1870. These In- 
dians had taken us to be a party of cowboys when they 
first saw our camp. Had they known who we were, they 
would not have come within a mile of us. Some of us 
did look as much like cowboys as anything else. 





We kept on hunting Indians, and after a day or two, 
when we were sure that those we had hunted last had 
gone home, we headed west. The captain meant to go as 
far as the Mountain Pass country where the Cohatties 
had had me corralled a few years before this at the time 
they chased me, and a day or two after we had turned 
west, while riding across the prairie one afternoon, a 
small black bear was seen making quick time across the 
prairie going south. He had been on the trail we were 
now on, and had just seen us. 

I got permission to follow him. Anderson, who had 
not asked any permission, was already after him. The 
prairie.was as level as a barn floor, just the place to run a 
bear or anything else on. The bear had 600 yards the 
start of us, and he kept it for the next mile, too. Any 
man who has seen the black bears in a menagerie and 
thinks that the clumsy animal cannot run need only to 
try to catch one of them when the bear is in a hurry to 
go home, to find out his mistake. 

I rode a horse that would never be mistaken for a cart 
horse, I had run buffalo with him, and Anderson had a 
good pony. I passed Anderson at the end of a mile and 
he pulled up and stopped; but I kept on and at the end 
of another mile ran the bear down and shot him. 
Anderson came up while I was examining the bear and 
said: 

“Mebbe so some Comanches go that way to-day,” point- 
ing west. “I see heap trail back there.” That was what 
he had stopped for. 

“How many are there?” I asked. 

“Mebbe so ten ponies and a heap cows.” 

Jumping on my horse I said: “Come and tell the 
major about it right away.” 

I would lose my bear; I might as well have let him go; 
I never saw him again. We took a course across the 
prairie that would bring us out on the trail the troop was 
on, and when crossing the Comanche trail I saw it plain 
now. Had I not been too busy trying to overtake the 
bear I might have seen it when Anderson did. We came 
up with the troop just as they had turned off to go into 
camp, and reported the Indians. 

Getting over on their trail we followed it mounted 
until dark, then on foot, leading our horses all night, 
going now at the rate of a mile an hour while the scouts 
felt for the trail.. 

Feeling for it just describes it. The scouts would have 
to get down on their knees every once in a while to see 
whether they were on the trail or not. Just at daylight 
we came across one of the Indians seated alongside the 
trail holding his pony and fast asleep. He had been left 
here on picket and had gone asleep on post. 

A Tonkawa shot him, using his gun to do it with. Had 
he used his bow or a knife we might have got all his 
party, as it was he was the only one we did get. His 
friends who had halted below here, taking the alarm 
dropped their cows and left. We mounted and charged 
across a wet bottom after them; but their ponies had all 
the advantage here; they could cross this swamp any- 
where, while our heavy horses would have to hunt solid 


ground, and when we found it the Indians were out of 
sight. We might kill our horses now and not o 

them. Whether any of the balls we sent after them 
reached them we never knew. I do know, though, that 
on their account I was out a bear skin. Some:coyote got 
it; he did not go after it, though, before he was certain 
that the bear was dead. Casta BLANCco. 


Cabia Blanco. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

_ It was with sincere regret that I read that Cabia Blanco 
is dead. His tales of adventure in the old West were 
full of touches and grips which brought one next to the 
wide open lands, When he, a real outdoor man, spoke, it 
was to tell scme fact unfretted by conventional theory of 
notion. His calm narrative of the pedantic Easterner who 
wanted the scientific names for everything, and how 
gladly he helped the tenderfoot to an acum supply of 
“hog Latin” cognomens was one of the funniest things I 
ever read. Coahoma’s phrase, “the air of verity pervad- 
ing” Cabia Blanco’s writings strikes the keynote of the 
tales, In every one of these stories one finds groupings 
of words which any writer might envy. In “My First 
Black Bear” he says of his Indian boy friend: 

“He taught me to handle and ride their ponies, and 
when we got to the buffalo country, taught me to kill 
buffalo.” 

There is nothing better than that anywhere. Every 
paragraph he wrote has a sentence like this one, running 
over with hints of things untold, but telling all that should 
be told at the time. 

No one with the love of nature in his heart could do 
otherwise than rejoice in the kindly heart which shows 
through Cabia Blanco’s Indians. “The chief gave our 
horses a critical examination. Had he not been a Crow 
I should have been right at his heels lest one of these 
horses might get stuck to his fingers; but I did not go 
near him.” “When I took charge of these two team 
horses I began to make pets of them right away. They 
had no names. I named one John and the other Charley. 
They soon knew their names and would answer to them.” 
In his pocket was always something good for his “pet,” 
and his pen wrote only kindly words. The good humored 
tolerance for his officers is shown in countless naive say- 
ings. 

Such a surprising variety of experiences were de- 
scribed or hinted at in his stories. In a sentence or two, 
an aside in “another story,” he reveals the fact that Cabia 
Blanco is no mere nom de plume, but one bestowed by 
one of the tribes of Indians whom he had met some- 
where in the Louisiana Purchase. 

What a pleasure it is to turn back and read the stories 
Cabia Blanco wrote for us. They are the real thing, He 
was no mere onlooker. He made those long rides him- 
self, not thinking that they were for publication. He 
loved them for themselves, and remembered his Indians, 
his tenderfeet, his buffaloes, his horses and his rifles be- 
cause they were all true friends, each onegof whom had 
given him a delight—something it was hot in Cabia 
Blanco’s heart to forget. Raymonp S. Spears. 

Littce Fauts, N. Y. 


A Narrow Escape. 


Saratoca, Wyo.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have 
been reading a story in Forest AND STREAM written by 
Emerson Carney, an old friend and fellow angler of 
mine. It reminds me of old times, and a feeling to write 
has got hold of me. Most of my life has been spent upon 
the frontier, first in the northern part of Michigan, then 
in Texas and the Indian Territory. In 1879 I landed in 
Colorado and did nothing but hunt and act as guide for 
English outfits for twelve years. I say that I did nothing 
else; well I did try to ranch but made a sorry job of it. 
There was too much game close to the ranch, and I 
always took it upon myself to get the meat, and when 
the cook had plenty of meat I put in my time walking 
in the mountains and looking at the deer and elk as they 
fed along the creeks or in the small upper parks. 

I always kept a good man or two at work on the ranch 
—at least they worked some of the time; and if they 
looked up to notice the antelope or deer in the meadow [| 
never blamed them. All I wonder at is how they did so 
much as they did. My partner and I killed in fifty-one 
days in January and February, 1881, 356 antelope, 106 elk, 
twelve mountain sheep. ten deer and one mountain lion. 
We took the meat from the bone'and salted it in vats 
made of bull elk hide. After it had become well salted 
we made a large smoke house and smoked the meat about 
four days, then let it dry. 

We killed this meat 225 miles from Denver, where we 
hauled it, together with the hides. We got fifteen cents 
per pound for the meat, sixteen cents per pound for the 
antelope hides, nineteer’ cents for the elk hides, and 
twenty-two cents for the deer and mountain sheep. I can 
honestly say that I have never killed a split-hoofed ani- 
_ for its hide, and never had any use for people who 

id. 

After reading some bear stories in your paper I hate to 
say anything about bear, and will not, excepting to say that 
since coming to Colorado I have killed twenty-three, some 
very large; but I never saw one that put up any kind of 
a fight at all. The only animal I have ever seen in the 
Rockies that was strictly on the bad was the wolverine; 
and I tell you they are always ready to “scrap.” 

I once had a very narrow escape from being killed. Let 
me tell you how it happened. There were three Eastern 
ministers who came to see me. I was told of this by my 
partner while putting up my saddle horse one evening, and 
to make matters worse he informed me that there was 
no meat on the ranch. Of course I had to get meat. He 
slipped my gun and cartridges out to me and I hiked to 
a place not very far up the creek, where I was almost 
sure to find elk. When I peeped over a rocky ridge I saw 
an old and very large bull just on the point of turning 
around. A frightened bull elk can turn a little quicker 
than anything, but just as he made a start to turn I pulled 
the trigger and the old .45 ball took him in the center of 
the forehead. He finished turning and did it so quickly 
that the ball came out behind and hit me between the 
eyes, and came very nearly doing me up, but the preachers 
had meat to eat. Luxe WHEELER. 






























































































































































































































Some Nests :of: the Wildwood. 


It is a mistake to suppose that nest hunting is all roses. 
True, for the most part it isa pleasure, and there are 
times when the bird lover is fairly thrown into trans- 
ports; but it also has its difficulties and annoyances. Do 
you think it merely pastime to trudge for hours through 
a tangle of weeds and thickets until your limbs ache and 
the perspiration streams from every pore without finding 
a single bird domicile, or to. sit in a damp, bosky place 
for a long time watching a shy bird and scarcely daring 
to move, or, worse yet, to scratch, while the gnats, mos- 
quitoes, woodticks and chiggers enter.a cabal to make 
your life as miserable as they can? No; nest hunting is 
work, not play. It demands so much effort and patience 
that only the real bird student. will persist 1n its pursuit 
after a few fruitless attempts. Whatever else it may be, 
bird study is no sinecure. 

Generalizations aside, however, during a recent spring 
in eastern Kansas I gave special time and effort to the 
finding of the nests of a mumbcr of shy wood warblers. 
There were the beautiful’ Kentucky warblers, breeding 
in the woods of my neighborhocd, and yet their nests had 
hitherto escaped me. Perhaps it was my own fault, how- 
ever, for in their breeding time the woods of eastern 
Kansas are infested with ticks and chiggers, whose atten- 
tions are superlatively offensive, and I have felt shy of 
lengthy visits to their haunts. I could tell you stories 
of these pests that would surprise you, but I forbear. 
Now, I heroically determined to brave their assaults and 
put up with the consequences. It may be said here as an 
obiter dictum that the consequences were abundant to the 
point of nausea. 

In the latter part of May and the first of June | spent 
many hours prowling about in the woods. For several 
weeks my quest for warblers’ nesis was in vain, although 
it seemed to me that I covered cvery foot of the wooded 
area. Most of the time Kenttcl y warblers were singing 
their blithe arias in the bushes and trees, varying their 
concerts by pursuing one another pell mell through the 
weeds and copses, chippering-at the top of their shrill 
voices, doubtless settling questions hymenial according to 
the social codes in vogue in the warbler realm. On a 
bushy hillside a little male, already clad in his wedding 
suit, would approach his lady love, twinkling his wings 
and chirping in an appealing way, when she would dash 
at him and drive him down the slope with as much fury 
as if she despised the very bushes he stood on. Some- 
times the Kentuckies would set up a vigorous chirping 
as if I were growing “hot” in my quest of their nests; 
then they would pretend to be utterly indifferent to my 
presence, as if they were saying, “Cold, cold” ; but no mat- 
ter where I sought, no-nests were to-be found. 

(his was in a woodland about a half-mile from the 
suburbs of the town. One day I extended my ,excursion 
to a breezy hilltop something cver a mile farther away. 
It was a wild tangle of weeds and: bushes, interspersed 
with a few small oak trees, the undergrowth and second 
growth of an old clearing. Here a Kentucky warbler was 
seen with a bunch of worms in his pill—at all events, 1 
took him for a male because’ of the brilliancy of his 
plumage. He flitted about on the dead twigs of some 
bushes for a few moments, chirping nervously, then scut- 
tled down into the weeds and disappeared. Nor was he 
seen afterwards on that ‘day, although I tarried around 
the place for a couple of hours, making a toilsome but 
fruitless search for his nest?) A few days later he per- 
formed the same maneuver, puzzling me not a little. What 
nonplussed me was that he could disappear so completely 
and that no nest could be discovered at the place where 
he went down with his morsel. Subsequent events proved 
that he was a master of finesse in his own sphere. | 

The 4th of June again found me on the breezy hilltop. 
Only a few minutes elapsed before the handsome male 
warbler began to chirp in a tree nearby, while he held a 
luscious tidbit—a green worm—in his bill. Then he flew 
to another tree down th: slope a short distance, and 
presently flitted down into the weeds and disap- 
peared. This was about three rcds from the place where 
he had descended on the two previous occasions. A few 
moments later I-was seated in the path in the shadow of 
the tree where the bird had last been seen. A wait of 
some minutes was rewarded by the appearance of the 
little mother holding a mecrsel in her bill. It was curious 
that she had kept out of sight on my previous visits. She 
expressed her disapproval of my presence in a series of 
fine chirps, quite different from the loud, full-toned calls 
of her mate, who soon joined her on the tree, also bearing 
some worms in his beak. The two kept up a chorus of 
chirping for a long time, the male remaining stationary 
on a twig at a safe distance, his crest feathers erect. while 
his more nervous spouse flitted about with a good deal of 
agitation. Presently the male swallowed his bunch of 
worms, evidently feeling that he could protest more vigor- 
ously with them in his crop than in his bill. Plainly the 
mamma was very anxious to feed her babies, but did not 
want to betray their hiding place, which surely must be 
close at hand. Thinking I might be so near the nest as to 
prevent her going to it, I moved a rod or more up the 
path. It must have been fully an hour and a half that I 
watched the devoted pair. At length the little madam 
dropped down to some twigs, then dived into the weeds 
below and ceased her chirping, At the same time her 
mate flew to a more distant tree, and tried by loud calling 
to divert my attention from the mother’s proceedings. 

But I have been studying birds too long to be victim- 
ized by such artifices. A few moments later I went to the 
charmed spot where the little ~y Aenes last been seen and 
was looking down into my first Kentucky warbler’s nest, 
which was in plain sight amid the weeds, not more than 
three feet from the path. Its holdings were four infants, 
a little more than half-fledged, the fleshy corners of their 
mouths showing light yellow. It was a pretty bird home, 





rather bulky forso ‘small a bird, its foundation consisting 
of dry leaves, ‘the superstructure of grasses and other 
fibres, and its concave floor carpeted with finer material. 
Wise in the ways of the world for their age, the bantlings 
did not open their mouths as I stooped to touch them 
with my finger, ‘but snuggled close to the bottom of the 
nest, so early had they learned through the tutelage either 
of instinct or of their parents, that the world is peopled 
with foes that hurt and destroy. What a wonderful thing 
is intuitive fear in the heart of a wild creature even from 
its tender infancy. 

Well might these birdlings be afraid, as the sequel 
proved. Having-inspected the cosy domicile and counted 
the noses it contained I walked away some distance to 
scrawl some notes. This occupied about ten minutes. 
Then, wishing to-look once more on the little group be- 
fore leaving the hilltop for other fields, I quietly went 
down the path toward the nest. As I approached the 
little mother was chirping in an agitated way. “She 
thinks I am coming this time in the character of a kid- 
napper,” was my thought. But she had other cause for 
perturbation, and cause enough, too. Bending over the 
spot and looking down into the opening among the weeds, 
J was horrified to see a huge blacksnake coiled over the 
nest, his head swaying this way and that, in the act of 
gobbling down 6né ‘of the warbler infants. There was no 
time for second thought. My cane—a good-sized oak 
club—was brought down upon the serpent with a death- 
dealing blow that broke his spinal column and ended his 
earthly career, Of course I was careful to aim in such a 
way that the blow would not fall upon the innocent bant- 
lings. For a few minutes all the primeval savagery of 
my nature was aroused. I tossed the snake into the path, 
beat him again and again with my club, crushed his head 
with my heel, thereby obeying the Scriptural injunction, 
and, lastly, held him up in the air as an example of warn- 
ing to all his serpentine kith and kin and an exhibition to 
the birds of my readiness to avenge their wrongs as far 
as lay in my power. How much I wondered whether the 
little Kentuckians appreciated my timely rescue of their 
helpless offspring. 

One of the youngsters, however, had been swallowed by 
the maurauder while the rest seemed to be unharmed. A 
few days later, I regret to say, the nest was empty and no 
Kentucky warblers, old or young, were to be seen on the 
hilitop. After all, in spite of my humane intentions, 1 
had simply prevented one tragedy to afford opportunity 
for another. 

On June 14 the rambler was again in the woods of 
which mention was first made, the one nearest the town. 
It was not the first time I had been there between the 4th 
and the 14th, but in the interim no nests had been found. 
One day a hooded warbler came down to the little stream 
in the ravine to drink and bathe. She had the air of a 
brooding bird, and I watched her closely. Her ablutions 
done and her feathers well preened and dried, she disap- 
peared in the tanglewood, giving me no chance to note 
the spot to which she had gone. A long and what I 
deemed a thorough search of the area above the ravine 
for several rods brought no results, much. to my disap- 
pointment and mystification. 

Now, on the 14th, I was strolling about on the copsy 
hill side a considerable distance above the ravine. While 
going up a steep place along an obscure woodland path 
I was brought to a standstill! by a sharp chirp. It came, 
as I presently observed, from the throat of a female 
hooded warbler, which began at once to smooth her 
ruffled plumes, a sure sign of her having recently left her 
nest. In a little while she flew into some low bushes 
above me at the side of the path, slipped out of sight, and 
her chirping ceased. An examination of the locality re- 
vealed no nest; so I turned back down the path, having 
gone only a few steps when the bird began to chirp again, 
this time below me. She had surreptitiously slipped 
around her pursuer through a dense thicket at the side 
of the path, meaning to steal upon her nest in my rear. 
Creeping down the hill I espied a tiny nest in a small bush 
not more than an arm’s length from the path. Its con- 
tents were two eggs, one a cowbird’s, and a wee birdling 
just from the shell. Was it right to lift the intruded 
cowbird’s egg from its place and fling it away? I think 
it was. 

What a tiny structure the nest was. One is almost 
tempted to coin a word and call it a nestlet. And the egg 
and chick were proportionately diminutive. Everything 
about the domicile, from the mother bird to the un- 
hatched egg, was cast in a Lilliputian mould. The dainty 
white egg, its shell so fine and delicate as to be almost 
translucent, was prettily flecked with rufous brown at the 
larger end, and was quite pointed. It would have de- 
lighted the eye of an odlogist. To make absolutely sure 
the nest belonged to the hooded warbler I took a turn of 
fifteen or twenty minutes through another part of the 
woods and then returned to the charmed spot, finding the 
little madam sitting in the cup looking up at me with 
wild, inquiring eyes, as if she were saying, “Would you 
really hurt a little bird, or rob her of her precious 
babjes?” One cannot help speculating as to the causes 
that impel the hooded warbler to build her nest in the 
fotk°of small bush in the woods, while other members 
of the family, also denizens of the same sylvan retreats, 
set their nests on the ground, afid at the same time the 
redstarts build in a sapling or tree. But, for that matter, 
who can declare the final cause of anything? 

The 14th of June brought me another surprise. That 
rare little bird, the worm-eating warbler, was trilling in 
the thick woods a little farther down the hill, just above 
the bottom of the ravine. Presently his mate appeared 
with a large white moth or worm in her bill, chirped 
about in the bushy tangle for about fifteen minutes, then 
dropped to the ground and got rid of her morsel, I could 
not tell"how. At first I decided that she had swallowed 
it herself, but on second thought, deemed it best to look 
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closely, when, lo, a little bob-tailed, worm-eating warbler 
was discovered perched on a twig near the leaf covered 
ground. It surely was not more than a few hours from 
the nest, and still too young to fly more than a few feet 
could not have come far. , 

There is something odd about this case at least worthy 
of note. In all my previous prowling through these 
woods I had never seen or heard a warbler of this species 
or even suspected the presence of one. I had been here 
again and again, spending hours in beating the bush, right 
at thé spot, too, where the youngster was found. Yet the 
parents had built their nest, brooded their eggs, and 
hatched their young, without my once having so much as 
suspected their presence. How could they escape me? 
Why had the brooding bird never sprung up from her 
nest on the ground while I was tramping about? Above 
all, why had the little husband never trilled his sylvan 
tune ‘until this morning? This was certainly reducing 
wariness and secrecy to a fine art. 

There are red letter days in the bird lover’s calendar, 
and the 14th of June was one of them in mine. “One 
more round in these woods before I leave them,” was my 
mental resolve at about 10 o'clock; and a fortuitous 
“round” it was. As I trudged down the slope my eye 
fell ‘on a nest set at the foot of a bush—and, yes, there 
sat a Kentucky warbler in the cup, craning up her neck 
and looking at me with wild, dilated eyes, her yellow, de- 
curved superciliary band amd golden throat showing 
plainly and revealing her identity. What a sweet sylvan 
picture it was, the olive, black and amber of the bird in a 
setting of gray and green and brown. A too close ap- 
proach drove her from her nest. She scuttled in a zigzag 
line over the dead leaves like a golden mouse, gliding so 
quietly that I doubt if I should have heard her had I not 
first seen her. The nest’s holdings were one Kentticky 
warbler’s egg and three of the cowbird—which nieant 
that there would be no warbler reared in that family, but 
three.feathered parasites, unless I interfered with the 
natural course of things. 

The. afternoon found me in another deep, wooded 
ravine something better than a mile to the south, I 
pressed: my way up into the dense woods, where andother 
pair of. worm-eating warblers were unexpectedly encoun- 
tered, the husband trilling among the trees and bushes, 
the wife feeding a strapping youngster whose ruffled 
plumage made him look larger than his purveyor. Why 
had I never seen or heard the worm-eaters in my previous 
visits to thts haunt? 

The most gratifying find of the day came last. More 
than once a creeping warbler had been seen and heard 
in this-part of the woods, and many a weary search had 
been made for its nest. Now, I was beating about a 
somewhat open space, looking for the hidden domiciles of 
various ‘birds, when at length I climbed a slope to the 
edge of the thick timber. The presence of some scattered 
fibers on the ground caught my eye. As I stretched out 
my hand toward the spot a creeping warbler—a female— 
leaped from the ground, gave a frightened chirp, and 
darted into some bushes near at hand. It was a charm- 
ing nursery that greeted my eyes—an elfin nest set in a 
tiny hollow at the foot of a little bank, slightly roofed 
over by the leafy twigs of a small bush. Like tiny oval 
pearls four eggs studded the bottom of the cup, their 
ground color being white and the larger end prettily 
wreathed with spots of umber and cinnamon. 

A pretty picture she made a week later—June 21—as 
she sat in her dainty cup, her beak and tail pointed up- 
ward, her striped back bent in an arc, and her little 
wings spread out over the rim. She did not fly up till my 
cane was stretched out close to her nest. Her four eggs 
were like tiny pebbles. 

I regret to have to say that the nests of the Kentucky. 
the heoded and the black and white warblers were all 
robbed: The hooded warbler’s nest bore no signs of 
violence; it was simply left lone and empty. One day I 
found the three cowbirds’ eggs of the Kentucky warbler’s 
nest converted into squirming bantlings, while the one 
Kentucky’s egg was not yet pipped. The latter had 
slipped iato the broken shell of one of the larger eggs, 
about two-thitds of its surface being covered by it. 
removed “the encasing shell to give the chick within a 
better chancé to break through its prison walls. Whether 
it ever did so or not I do not know, for when I visited 
the place a few days later the nest was despoiled. 

The same fate overtook the black and white warbler’s 
nest in the distant woodland. The little cup was empty 
and the owners were nowhere to be seen. Let a nest be 
ever so well concealed, it seems that there are sharp-eyed 
enemies able to find it. Still, when you see the vast army 
oi young warblers flitting about in the woods in the 
autumn you are comforted in the reflection that hundreds 
of birds are successful in their efforts to rear families, 
even though you cannot help thinking of the many trage- 
dies that occur, LEANDER S. KeEysER. 


Insect That Sits on Eggs, 


A REMARKABLE case of an insect sitting on its eggs is 
recorded by F.:P. Dodd in the Transactions of the Ento- 
mological Society of London. This strange departure 
from the normal habits of the insect race is exhibited 
by a species of bug. The female sits in a brooding atti- 
tude over her eggs for a period of three weeks. When 
the young begin to break through she retires an inch 
or so from the eggs, and remains there for some hours 
until the last egg is hatched. She then departs, leaving 
the young ones to take care of themselves. During the 
whole time of brooding, and till all the young are hatched, 
the mother eats nothing. It is thought that this brooding 
habit may be a means of protection against the attacks of 
ichneumon flies.—London Globe. 


THE MANY-USE OIL 
Trial bottle free. Write The Many-Use Oil Co., New York.—Aav, 
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The Little Scatter: Gun. 


Lone unseen and forgotten, yet safely stored in a small 
treasure box brought from other days, came to light a 
letter. Laboriously written with great nicety, in the bold 
hand just learned through the patient labors of the new 
teacher, the younger brother has written from home to 
the other, but lately gone into the outer world to conquer 
an empire. It is of the time when the ‘pen traces openly 
and impulsively the inmost thoughts and ambitions of the 
hoy, and there is this sentence of much’ import: “You 
ought to have seen Tommy and I jump-and shout when 
we heard that my gun was coming!” — : 

Which gun can it have been? Baek along the list, 
memory slowly and carefully treads, stapping at this one, 
turning over another, in an effort to locate the member 
whose advent caused this ebullition of bold penmanship. 

The list is not so long, nor otherwise-imposing, in the 
light of modern practice in gun making ;’but if some lost 
links of the chain could be restored it‘ would not again 


be broken 

There was the little single muzzleloader, a present from 
a still youthful uncle. He had hunted through the spar- 
row, peckerwood, jaybird and robin age, and even into 
that of the rabbit (for I myself saw him kill a large one, 
before 1 had ever pulled trigger); then he had shown 
himself not of the fraternity, for the little gun was cast 
off (so to speak) and fell into willing hands, while Uncle 
J. joined the chase no more, from that day to this. 

Then, for another, there was the learning to shoot, first 
with a rest on a low fence rail, aiming carefully under 
paternal direction (when actually, some part of the shot 
made pattern on a barrel at twelve paces—good long 
strides) ; then there was practice without the rest, and at 
smaller targets, Afterward father and son repaired to 
the woods, where squirrels fell to fhe aim of Coahoma, 
and the first wild thing—an “Indian hen”—rewarded the 
prowess of the little gun’s new owner.” The gun was 
rested on the railing of a bridge, and the. aim was long 
and careful. : 

After this much slaughter was done of sparrows in 
thickets and hedge rows on Saturdays and school holi- 
days. Slowly the standard was raised, first to “jorees,” 
then sapsuckers and bluebirds—sparrows were now com- 
monplace; to kill them was unsportsmanlike, y 
, Again, a day came when jaybirds were the climax of 
Nimrodic ambition. “Jorees” only for target practice— 
sparrows no more! So the little gun did brave execu- 
tion, always striving to gratify the owner’s rising ambi- 
tion, until on a day this ambition took a leap so wild that 
the gun saw ahead many disappointments. On this day 
Coahoma had placed high bounty on the first successful 
Wingshot. His well trained double muzzleloader was to 
be the prize. Powder was burned extravagantly, for that 
day, and shot were sent to penetrate many winds, in the 
parsuit of this wild ambition; but the younger brother 
had grown sturdy upon his legs, and of sufficient stature 
to level a gun (with a rest) before the wingshot was 
made. 


—— 


Another uncle came to the rescue of the situation, and 
bequeathed a gun which had won some glory—a double 
breechloader of the old pinfire tribe. Redheads and flick- 
ers were now considered the goal of true sportsmanship— 
always with a lingering hope for the wingshot—while the 
brother fell heir to the little single-barrel, and. went along 
oe shoot the sparrows and “jorees” that the pinfire dis- 

ined, 

There came a day when a 16-gauge double “center fire” 
was bought from a neighbor’s boy. The first wingshot 
—and other wingshots—had been made. Thé first was a 
bluebird. But muzzleloaders were going out of style, and 
Coahoma had traded his away for a watch,-and bought 
a 12-gauge Scott. The 16-gauge was a compromise, but 
the recipient was not, for a long time, reconciled out of 
the belief that the muzzleloader would have “hit better.” 

Then the pinfire went to the brother, and ‘the little gun 
to yet another brother, designated as Tommy in the old 
letter that was quoted from. \ 

In time, the first quail was killed. Théy *were then 
(and are now, by many) called partridges in the South- 
land, being the only substitute here for a real partridge. 
The old negroes call them “pat’idges,” while some of the 
— negroes who can read in books now call them 
quails, 


After several years the Scott was passed down, and 
tach of the series of guns already described was handed 
to the next boy below, in point of age—the little muzzle- 
loader, dilapidated and time worn, going into disuse and 
then oblivion. Where are its sacred ashes now? If even 
a small fragment could be found, it would be preserved 
through life with tenderest care. The pinfire, too, and 
the 16-gauge are gone. 

There were other guns bought, sold and exchanged. 
The gun that made Tommy and me jump may have been 
Oe of these interlopers, but was more probably one of 
the four of “direct lineage.” As memory reveals, the 
currence was of about their time. ; 

here was also nobler game. The second brother wiped 
the first one’s eye for a woodcock, and the third, memory 
says, did the same in the matter of a few quail. Honors 
Were about divided on snipe. Rabbits had come to be dis- 
regarded. The relative bags on squirrels marked which 
of the trio held position on the lucky side of most trees. 
cks came later, then a few ’coons, a ‘possum or two, 
and—eestacy of ecstacies!—a wild goose! 
€ or two rifles got into the family, and there are sev- 
tral turkey tails and deerskin rugs, much prized; but the 
days of the old letter—of the little muzzleloader, the pin- 
es the “jorees” will live, when later memories have 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Extracts from Experience. 
Some Practical Suggestions. 


EXPERIENCE is a thorough and successful teacher, and 
its lessons are long remembered. They are the dia- 
monds among precepts; and never wear away. Possibly 
a few paragraphs drawn from an extended period of 
life in the woods may prove of interest with the reader. 

If you wish to cormmand the respect of an “old- 
timer,” always take good care of your gun. Any fire- 
arm that is worth taking afield at all is worth treating 
well. Nothing jars upon the nerves of a true lover of 
the gun worse than to see a fowling piece all pitted 
up with the “rust pox,” as if it had but just come 
through a plague, all battered and scarred, but never- 
theless alive. A little oil is the antidote that is a sure 
preventive against such attacks; what possible excuse 
can there be for not apphying it! 

When going afield, ‘take a little pains with your 
dress. Some wear “any old duds” on their excursions, 
on the ground that they are not to be seen, and it does 
not matter. But this is not so. They are seen, and 
misjudged by their appearance to the detriment of the 
whole sportsman fraternity. The farmer confounds 
them with tramps, and gets the idea that hunters are 
“hoboes,” a dangerous class, one that he does not want 
about under any circumstances, and consequently he 
warns them off without provocation. A man will be 
estimated from his appearance as quickly afield as in 
a drawing room. A suitable outing rig can be had 
at a very modest price, a canvas helmet and coat .cost- 
ing but very little. Always keep up a good appearance 
when you go afield, and’so maintain our reputation. 





Don’t make so much'noise as you usually do, while 
in the woods, if you are hoping for any degree of suc- 
cess. There is something peculiar about the woods in 
this respect; every noise echoes and re-echoes through 
them after such a fashion that it always seemed to the 
writer that it carried twice as far as in the open. Is 
there anything that cam be heard at a greater distance 
than a picnic party in the woods? Some hunting 
parties sound exactly like picnics. You could scarcely 
tell the difference. How they can possibly expect the 
game to wait for their approach is certainly a mystery. 

As a matter of fact.the wild animals of the woods 
have their sentries, their out-flanking scouts and picket 
system, as complete as any: of man’s devising, by which 
they are warned of the enemy’s approach. The crow 
from his perch on the top of a dead pine sees you com- 
ing, takes flight with a few sharp, quick calls, and all 
the neighborhood knows the meaning of the signal, and 
is put upon its guard. The jay and the squirrel, even 
the smallest birds, understand this “secret service” of 
the woods, and all have a hand in it. They know, 
usually, when any one is coming, while yet he is a 
great way off. Silence is the only passport to the woods. 
woods. 





When going and coming through the fields, close 
the gates after you, replace.the rail that topples from 
its post, and above everything else, leave boundary 
post and stones alone. You are not on a foraging ex- 
pedition through: the cowmftry of the enemy, bent on 
crippling him as far as possible, but are passing by the 
courtesy of the owner over private grounds, where 
really you have no right. Do not abuse your privilege. 

Have your dog well enongh trained and in hand, so 


* that you will not be competied to be shouting after him 


at the top of your lungs all:the time, till your temper 
is nettled beyond control,:ana you are black in the face 
with rage. If he cannot be: brought to mind except 
under such circumstanees, leave him at home. He is 
of no value afield. z 

Make every shot count. Each discharge of the gun 
means just so many birds warned out of the neighbor- 
hood. The true hunter dogs. not resemble a _ gatling 
gun, but more frequently spends the entire day without 
once discharging his piece, because a satisfactory aim 
could net be secuged.’ 

Count your success by’ the skill you have displayed 
and the benefit you have derived from the outing. The 
size of the bag does*#et:always count. The man who 
has “potted” a grouse from a tree skulks home with 
a bird in his bag, but there is none of the air of the 
successful huntsman about him. His own estimate of 
himself is reflected in his walk. His day has not 
profited him. 

And finally, if you are so fortunate as to know the 
whereabouts of birds, while your associates do not, if 
you have been successful in locating some favored 
nook, unknown to all but yourself, share your good 
luck with others, rather than keep it to yourseli. To 
be sure, there is a certain satisfaction in being able to 
bring in bird after bird, while others are unable to 
as much as locate a feather, but it is a satisfaction far 
inferior to the whole-souled, genuine joy of contributing 
to the happiness of others, and of being generous and 
open-handed. Add in so far as you can to the pleasures 
of the season with your companions, and the gain will 
be yours in the end. Rupe BARNABY. 





Two boys of Santa Fé, N. Mex., have been killed by 
the explosion of a box of dynamite. The boys were rab- 
bit hunting, but found the game scarce. When they 
reached the powder house of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railway Company, near Chama, they set up a box of 
dynamite as a target. The dynamite exploded and set 
off four tons of powder. 


BY J. W. T. DUVEL, ACTING BOTANIST IN CHARGE OF SEED 
LABORATORY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Bureau cf Plant Industry—Bulletin No. 90. 


THE seed of wild rice, sometimes called Indian rice 
or water oats (Zizania aquatica L.), has always been a 
very valuable food among the Indians, especially those 
of the upper Mississippi Valley. Of recent years wild 
rice has fotind a place on the menu cards of some of 
our best American hotels. The rich and highly nutri- 
tious grains, together with the slightly smoky flavor it 
has when properly prepared, make it an extremely 
palatable article of diet. It it were not for the diffi- 
culties of harvesting the seed and preparing the finished 
product for market it is probable that wild rice would 
find a place in many American homes. 

‘At present, however, the greatest interest in wild rice 
is created by the value of the seed as a food for wild 
waterfowl, particularly wild ducks. As a result of this 
interest the propagation of wild rice from seed has be- 
come a question of considerable importance, especially 
to the members of the gunning clubs throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


Distribution. 


The distribution of wild rice is now reported from 
New Brunswick and Assiniboia south to Florida, 
Louisiana,» and Texas. There are, however, compara- 
tively few localities in which it grows abundantly. Good 
reasons exist for assuming that this area can be ex- 
tended to include all fresh-water lakes, as well as 
swamps and river bogs, where the water does not be- 
come. stagnant, throughout the whole of North America 
south of latitude 55° north. Wild rice also grows 
luxuriantly along the lower parts of many of the rivers 
of the Atlantic Coast States, the waters of which are 
affected by the action of the tide to a considerable de- 
gree, and consequently contain an appreciable quantity 
of salt. It has been shownj that the maximum degree 
of concentration of salt-water in which wild rice plants 
can grow successfully is equivalent to a 0.03 normal 
solution of sodium chlorid. This concentration cor- 
responds to 0.1755 per cent. by weight of sodium 
chlorid, which is sufficient to give a slight salty taste 
to the water. 


Habitat. 


While it is well recognized that the habitat of the wild 
rice plant is in shallow fresh water, it is now known that 
it will grow luxuriantly in water containing little less 
than two-tenths of 1 per cent. of sodium chlorid. Oc- 
casional plants have been found growing in water which 
contained, for short periods at least, nearly double that 
amount of salt. These facts indicate the possibility of 
a much wider range of conditions to which this plant 
may be subjected without hindering its development. It 
is not beyond the range of possibility—indeed, it is 
quite probable—that by careful selection plants may be 
obtained which will thrive on soil that is comparatively 
dry, at least in places in which the water can be drawn 
off gradually during the latter part of the growing 
season. 

In September, 1904, Mr. G. C. Worthen, of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, collected a cluster of wild 
rice plants which were growing on the Potomac Flats, 
near Washington, D. C., in soil which was sufficiently 
dry to permit the use of a 2-horse mowing machine for 
cutting down the rank growth of vegetation. This was 
newly made land, and in all probability the seed giving 
rise to this cluster of plants was pumped in with the 
dirt from the Potomac River the year previous. 

This amphibious type once established, it will un- 
doubtedly carry with it a strain of seed which can 
withstand considerable drying without any marked in- 
jury to its vitality. Such being true, the methods and 
difficulties of propagation from seed would be greatly 
simplified. 

Simultaneous with establishing an amphibious type 
shgulg»€ome the selection of seed plants which are 
capable of retaining their seed until the larger part of 
it has reached maturity. These two steps once made, 
the future of wild rice as a cereal will be assured. 


Germination of the Seed, 


The greatest difficulty to be overcome in extending 
the area for growing wild rice is the poor germina- 
tion of the commercial seed. Inasmuch as wild rice 
constitutes one of the most important foods of wild 
ducks and other wild waterfowl, many individuals and 
most of the gunning clubs east of the Rocky Mountains 
have been asking the question, How can we propagate 
wild rice from seed in order to establish better feeding 
and fattening grounds for our game birds? 

The many failures in the propagation of wild rice 
from seed have been due to the use of seed that had 
become dry before sowing, or to the fact that the seed ‘ 
when sown fresh in the autumn had been eaten by ducks 
or other animals or was carried away by heavy floods be- 
fore germination took place. 

It is now very generally known that the seed of wild 





*Wild rice is considered one of the most important foods for 
wild ducks and other water fowl, and a large number of inquiries 
have been received from members of gunning clubs throughout the 
United States, asking where good, germinable seed can be secured. 
It is quite generally recognized that wild rice seed loses its 
vitality if allowed to become dry, and better methods of storing 
the seed during the winter have long since been demanded. 

The results of investigations begun two years ago show that wild 
rice seed can be handled without any deterioration in vitality if it 
is harvested and stored according to methods outlined in the 
present 2% ie ; . 

+The Salt Water Limits of Wild Rice. Bulletin No. 72, Part II., 
pane = Plant Industry, United States Department of Agricuyl- 
ture, k 
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rice, if once allowed to become dry, will not germinate, 
save possibly an occasional grain. In its natural habit 
the seed, as soon as mature, falls into the water and 
sinks into the mud beneath, where it remains during 
the winter months, germinating the following spring if 
conditions are favorable. 

Heretofore the plan generally followed, and the one 
usually recommended by those who have given some at- 
tention to the propagation of wild rice, was practically 
that of natural seeding; that is, to gather the seed in 
the autumn, as soon as thoroughly mature, and, while 
still fresh, to sow it in 1 to 3 feet of water. 


Fall Seeding Versus Spring Seeding. 

It must be remembered that the bulk of the seed 
remains dormant during the winter, germinating first 
the spring after maturing; consequently, with but few 
exceptions, fall seeding is unsatisfactory and unreliable. 
Fall seeding is likely to prove a failure for three rea- 
sons: (1) Wild ducks and other animals of various 
kinds eat or destroy the seed in considerable quantity 
before it has had time to germinate the following spring; 
(2) much of the seed is frequently covered so_ deeply 
with mud that washes in from the shore during the 
winter that the young plants die of suffocation and 
starvation before they reach the surface; (3) in some 
cases a large quantity of the seed is carried away from 
the place where sown by the high waters and floating 
ice prevalent during the latter part of the winter and 
early spring. ‘ : 

In exceptional cases these difficulties can be over- 
come; under which circumstances autumn sowing may 
be preferable to spring sowing. In the majority of 
cases, however, much better results will be obtained if 
the seed is properly stored and sown in the early spring, 
as soon as the danger of heavy floods is passed and the 
water level approaches normal. 

In sowing the seed considerable care must be exer- 
cised in selecting a suitable place, securing the proper 
depth of water, etc. Good results can be expected if 
the seed is sown in from 1 to 3 feet of water, which is 
not too stagnant or too swiftly moving, with a thick 
layer of soft mud underneath.t It is useless to sow 
wild rice seed on a gravelly bottom or in water where 
the seed will be constantly disturbed by strong currents. 

Previous to this time, save in a few reported cases, 
the seed which was allowed to dry during the winter and 
was sown the following spring gave only negative re- 
sults. It is now definitely known that wild rice, if 
properly handled, can be stored during the winter with- 
out impairing the quality of germination to any ap- 
preciable degree, and that it can be sown the following 
spring or summer with good success. 


Directions for Storiog the Seed. 


The vitality of wild rice seed is preserved almost 
perfectly if kept wet in cold storage—nature’s method 
of preservation. This method of storage implies that 
the seed has been properly harvested and cared for up 
to the time of storage. The seed should be gathered as 
soon as mature, put loosely into sacks (preferably bur- 
lap), and sent at once to the cold-storage rooms. ” If 
the wild rice fields are some distance from the cold- 
storage plant the sacks of seed should be sent by ex- 
press, and unless prompt delivery can be guaranteed it is 
not advisable to send by freight even for comparatively 
short distances. It is very important that the period 
between the time of harvesting and the time when the 
seed is put into cold storage be as short as possible. 
If this time is prolonged to such an extent as to admit 
of much fermentation or to allow the seed near the 
outside of the bags to become dry during transit, its 
vitality will be greatly lowered. 

It is not practicable to give any definite length of 
time which may elapse between harvesting and storing, 
inasmuch as the temperature, humidity and general 
weather conditions, as well as the methods ofthandling 
the seed, must be taken into consideration; Let it 
suffice to say, however, that the vitality of the seed will 
be the stronger the sooner it is put into cold storage 
after harvesting. ‘ 

As soon as the seed is received at the cold-storage 
plant, while it is still fresh and before fermentation has 


taken place, it should be put into buckets, open barrels, _ 


or vats, covered with fresh water, and placed at once 
in cold storage. If there is present a considerable 
quantity of light immature seed or straw, broken sticks, 
etc., it will be profitable to separate this from the good 
seed by floating in water preparatory to storing. The 
storage room should be maintained at a temperature 
just above freezing—what the storage men usually desig- 
nate as the “chill room.” 

When taken from cold storage in the spring the seed 
must not be allowed to dry out before planting, as a few 
days’ drying wil! destroy every embryo. 

Seed which was stored under the foregoing con- 
ditions from Oct. 19, 1903, to Nov. 15, 1904, 393 days, 
germinated from 80 to 88 per cent. Another lot of seed, 
which was stored on Oct. 6, 1904, and tested for vitality 
on April 17, 1905, germinated 79.8 per cent. 


Packing for Transportation. 


Too much care cannot be given to the matter of pack- 
ing the seed for transportation, fcr unless the packing is 
properly done the vitality of the seed will be destroyed 
during transit. What is here said applies to fresh seed 
which is to be sown in the autumn, as well as to seed 
which has been kept in cold storage during the winter. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that the vitality of 
cold storage seed is more quickly destroyed on drying 
than that of fresh seed. 

For transportation the seed should be carefully packed, 
with moist sphagnum, cocoanut fiber, or fine excelsior, in 
a loosely slatted box. If the time of transportation does 
not exceed five or six days no special precautions need be 
taken as to the temperature. During the period of trans- 
portation it is quite probable that some of the seed will 
germinate, but if sown at once growth will not be re- 
tarded and the roots will soon penetrate the soil and 
anchor the young plants. 
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tWild Rice: Its Uses and Propagation. Bulletin No. 50, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, 1903. 


If the time of transportation.is- necessarily long, it is’ 


recommended, if the best results are desired, that some 
provision be made for a reduced temperature. The nearer 
the temperature approaches that of freezing the better. It 
has been demonstrated, however, that 2 hair percentage 
of Seed will remain germinable for a considerable time 
if packed as above described. ~ 

On Oct. 10, 1904, Mr. C. S. Scofield sent a small quan- 
tity of wild rice, packed in moist sphagnum moss in a 
well-ventilated box, to Dr. De Vries, of Amsterdam, Hol- 
land. On Oct. 14 or 15 this box was placed in cold stor- 
age on the steamer in New York harbor. The box of 
seed was received by Dr. De Vries in good condition on 
Nov. 2, twenty-one days after the seed was packed for 


shipment, 
Summary. 


(1) Under no circumstances should wild rice seed 
which is intended for planting be allowed to dry. Dried 
seed will germinate but rarely and should never be sown. 

(2) Wild rice seed can be stored without deterioration 
if it is gathered as soon as matured, put into barreis or 
tanks, covered with fresh water, and, before fermentation 
has set in, stored at a temperature of 32 to 34 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Seed treated in this way germinated as high 
as 88 per cent. after being in storage 393.days. Fresh 
seed seldom germinates better, and usually not so well. 

(3) After the seed is taken from cold storage it should 
not be allowed to dry. The vitality of cold storage seed 
is destroyed on drying even more quickly than that of 
fresh seed. 

(4) For transportation the seed should be packed in 
moist sphagnum, cocoanut fiber, or fine excelsior. If not 
more than five or six days are required for transit, no 
special precautions need be taken for controlling the tem- 
perature; but if the time for transportation exceeds six 
days, provision should be made for a temperature suff- 
ciently low to prevent marked fermentation. A tempera- 
ture approximately freezing will give the most satisfac- 
tory results. 

(5) Wild rice can be sown either in the autumn or in 
the spring. Spring sowing is preferable, thus avoiding 
the danger of having the seed eaten or destroyed by wild 
ducks or other animals during the fall or winter, or of 
its being buried or washed away by the heavy floods of 
late winter or early spring. 

(6) Wild rice should be sown in the spring in from 
one to three feet of water which is neither too stagnant 
nor too swiftly moving, as soon as the danger of heavy 
floods is passed. 

(7) Wild rice is of the greatest importance as a food for 
wild waterfowl, likewise a delicious breakfast food for 
man, and the area in which it is extensively grown should 
be extended. It will grow luxuriantly in either warm or 
cold water; furthermore, it can be grown successfully in 
water which is slightly salty to. the taste. 

(8) In determining the vitality of any sample of wild 
rice seed the germination tests should be made in water 
—the condition under which the self-sown seed germi- 
nates, 

(9) The seed will germinate well at temperatures rang- 
ing from 15 to 30 degrees C. The maximum temperature 
of germination is above 35 degrees C. (95 degrees F.), 
but better results are obtained at lower temperatures. 


In Maine Game Woods. 


Bancor, Me., Sept. 4, 1905.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
With the approach of the season for hunting big game 
in this State there are appearing many misleading 
items in various publications regarding the privileges 
allowable to non-resident sportsmen who come into this 
State to hunt during the coming Open season. In view of 
the fact that there have been many efforts, more or less 
successful in the past, to get around the non-resident 
hunters’ license law, the last Legislature in session dur- 
ing the winter of 1904-5 added to the license law an 
amendment which provides that every hunter who is a 
non-resident must purchase a license, whether he be in 
search of big game or small, protected or unprotected, 
in feathers or fur. That this might aid the wardens in 
the detection of illegal hunting still more than the old 
method, the law provides that these licenses for bird 
hunting, and for wild animals other than those pro- 
tected by law during certaiti close seasons, shall expire 
when the general open season for all game goes into 
effect, so that sportsmen who .hunt birds and other 
wild animals during the respective open seasons prior to 
October 1, shall pay therefQ@r,a-license fee of $5, and if 
they desire ‘to remain beypnd that date to hunt, may 





add the other privileges of the season to their licenses “ 


for $10. But sportsmen should not: make the mistake 
of thinking that they may také out a bird hunting license 
and hunt for deer, to return to the agent and secure a 
big game license when they have killed and secured 
the quarry. The newly enacted license clause does not 
permit the non-resident to kill any more game prior 
to Oct. 1 than in preceding years, nor in general open 
season; but it does permit him to’take, or ship to his 
home without the State, ten each of partridges or 
ruffed grouse, woodcock and ducks, affording him thirty 
birds to regale his home friends on in addition to the 
two deer and one bull moose heretofore the sole objects 
of his trip in this State. Formerly, by paying 50 cents, 
the non-resident as well (as the resident) might ship to 
his home or to any hospital within the State, a pair 
of game birds; but now he has no need to use that 
privilege, since his license permits him to ship his ten 
birds of each kind, an advantage that the sportsman 
will not be slow in availing himself of. Those hunters 
who have hitherto come into Maine for the sole purpose 
of hunting birds and have not gone to the expense of 
a license, must now pay $15 for their fun if they in- 
dulge in it after the first of October, and as most of the 
bird hunting worth coming after is possible between 
Oct. 1 and Dec. 1, all hunters will endeavor to avail 
themselves of all the privileges of the entire license, 
and take home thirty birds, two deer and a moose. It 
is noticeable, too, that the non-resident may not kill 
so much as a crow in this State under the new law, at 
any time, without first taking out one of the licenses. 

The outlook for big game hunting during the general 
open season from Oct. 1 to Dec. 1 is excellent, and it 


now looks as if the season were going to be one of 
the best in the history of the State, so far as the supp} 
is concerned. Should hunting conditions prove as bad 
in many sections as they were throughtout the season 
of 1904, there is no forecasting what the results shal] be 
There was a positive abundance of big game in the 
woods last fall, and in many sections their signs and 


‘workings were alt around one, while the utmost skjjj 


failed to bring the hunter within shooting distance oj 
his quarry, which dashed past him in the woods at a 
safe distance, or crept gently away without giving the 
anxious hunter a chance to raise his rifle to the 
shoulder. Late snowfall and very dry days made all 
hunting difficult, except for the few brief minutes a; 
the morning sun struck the frosted leaves in the path 
and were consequently slightly softened. The lucky 
hunters were most generally those who found a good 
place to sit down, and sat there until their game came 
their way. Still hunting, particularly in certain sections 
was positively out of the question. In other portions 
of gameland the weather conditions were good, and 
they knew nothing of the difficulties that beset the 
hunters in most of the State for two-thirds of the 
season. It has been so exceedingly dry throughout 
Maine for the past month that October is likely to be 
wetter than last fall, with consequently better sport, al. 
though it is of course far too early to make any fore. 
cast that can be relied upon. a 


Speaking of the dry weather of the past month fe. 
minds your correspondent of a vital question that js 
sure to come up before long, and may be settled in g 
way far from satisfactory to the hunters. It is the 
question of forest fires. For years there have been 
from time to time, enormous losses to the large tim. 
berland owners by fire, and with the increasing army of 
summer camping and canoeing parties, these fires have 
appeared to show a tendency to increase; but whether 
this is due to the presence of these parties or not js 
a question still undecided. It would appear almost 
certain, however, that many of these disastrous fires 
could have been avoided if camping parties had used 
caution, or had spent a little time in putting out fires 
already started by others. 

Less than two weeks ago the writer came down the 
west branch of the Penobscot, and at camp one evening 
one of a party of three, who had been over a part of 
the same route, spoke of his sutprise to find how very 
readily the ground took fire. He said that he had 
noticed the extreme dryness everywhere, as indeed his 
journey Over a waterway that was such in name only at 
the rapids could but show him, and when he lighted his 
pipe at the noon camping place he took particular 
pains to break his match into small pieces before 
throwing it away, to be sure that no fire was left in it, 
Having finished his smoke and waited several minutes 
with the bowl of exhausted tobacco, or better ashes, 
in his hand, he shook out the supposedly dead ashes 
upon the ground at his feet, watching it carefully to 
be sure that no blaze was started by it. Before they 
embarked in the canoe he was obliged to put out a 
fire which started from that very bowl of ashes, but, 


of course, as he had given the matter such close at-. 


tention the fire was slight and easily extinguished. 

On the same river, further down, the writer's party 
had fortunately to walk a carry, while the canoes ran 
the rapids, and a hundred yards below the putting in 
place discovered a fire in full blaze, where a party must 
have camped shortly before. There was only one party 
to go down the river ahead of ours, and we had met 
no other party on our way to this point, so that cir- 
cumstantial evidence pointed direct to them as the 
authors of this fire, which in an hour or two further, 
with a high wind blowing straight into the woods, 
must have been beyond control. As it was, our party 
of five worked nearly two hours to undo the mischief 
which the carelessness of others had created. Althouglr 
there were large stones handy to use in building a 
fire these had been rolled aside and the fire built on 
the bare ground, and every evidence went to show that 
no effort had been made to extinguish the fire at 
leaving, but it had been left to spread, and a brisk wind 
had kept it to the task only too well. On the same 
trip it was common report, at one point, that a certain 
party of campers had left a camp-fire burning near a 
cabin they had occupied at a lumberman’s depot camp, 
and but for the prompt and heroic efforts of others who 
chanced upon the blazing hut, $2,000 worth of lumber- 
ing outfit must have been’destroyed, and an enormous 
amount of standing timber. From the summit of 
Katahdin extensive forest fires were observable, while 
beyond the smoke of others was discernible in the dis- 
tance. Not all of these were caused by sportsmen, of 
course, but if sportsmen do not take some responsibility 
upon themselves and see to it that their guides put 
out these fires, the timberland owners are liable to rise 
in their wrath and demand a law that shall shut sports- 
men out of the Maine woods during the most delight- 
ful season of the year. 


An interesting question came up during the trip of 
a party of canoeists, incidental to the discovery of one 
of these neglected fires, which was: “Whose business 
is. it to put out these fires, anyway?” It was an in- 
teresting and important question and most pertinent, 
since the party, guides and all, had been hard at work 
fighting fire set by. others, and for a moment there was 
a dead silence—not one of the whole party but had 
accepted the individual responsibility thus thrust upon 
him of doing his best to stop the fire, without a ques- 
tion as to whether it was his particular duty or not. 
The writer is glad to-say that, so far as he has dis- 
covered, the great majority of the guides, and most of 
the sportsmen, are not only careful about fires, but do 
their utmost to put out fires when found, and will dis- 
continue their trips to devote hours and perhaps aa 
entire day to fight that which threatens the forest. 
Guides who are in the service to-day have been know? 
by the writer to paddle back thirty miles to a camping 
place, to put out a fire left by another member of the 
same party; but so strong is the first-class guide's sense 
of his responsibility that, as head guide for a party, he 
feels personally liable for every fire kindled by his 
sportsmen or their individual guides, even though 
may never have seen the fire in question; and he 
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ddle all night and half the day to fight fire as long as 
. can endure to undo such a blunder. Pay 
However, Maine has adopted a plan of raising money 
by liccnse instead of a direct tax for the preservation 
Y the game, when if she had made every game warden 
: fire warden too, with certain territory to be re- 
. nsible for and in which to look after fires, as well 
19 ame law violators, with heavy penalities for those 
— were careless about fires, several of the disastrous 
cote of the present season, and of last year, might have 
been avoided by discovery in season, and the responsi- 
bility promptly fixed. Weeksboro on the Bangor & 
Aroostook is reported to have suffered the same fate 
on did Sherman a year or two ago, while vast timber 
roperties have been rendered valueless by the fire fiend. 
During the last two days a steady downpour has re- 
sulted in checking the fires, and at this writing it 1s 
believed to have quenched all the fires in the woods. 
But there may be still dry times ahead, and there are 
other seasons coming, so that the sportsman who camps 
in Maine should have his eyes open-to see that no fires 
are chargeable to his door. If Maine is so generous in 
regard to permitting sportsmen to travel over her 
timberlands and enjoy them, without a cent of revenue 
directly therefor, they certainly ought to be sportsmen 
enough to refrain from damaging her standing timber, 
one of the State’s principal sources of revenue, and on 
which several of her chief industries rely for material. 
Hersert W. Rowe. 





A Rainy Day Hunt. 


] AWOKE at 3 o’clock and heard the patter of rain. 
I thought there would be no hunting that day, so I 
crawled back to bed without awakening Tom. Two 
hours later I awoke again, and when I went to the 
window I saw that there were signs of clearing. I 
told Tom, and we were soon dressed and sat down to 
our lunch. While on our way to get the team which 
was to take us to our hunting grounds for the day, the 
rain stddenly descended again in drenching form. We 
concluded it would stop till we reached our destination, 
and so we set out on our way. A drive of seven miles 
brought us to the desired place, and we put the team 
away in a hurry. It was drizzling somewhat, but of 
course we did not mind that. What is it that a true 
sportsman will not brave? - 

The territory over which we expected to hunt lay 
over high wooded hills and deep valley. Since the night 
before was wet it would be quite natural that rabbits 
kept mostly under cover. So we made our way to a 
small woods, full of low brush. We looked carefully 
behind every tree and stump and rock. Tom came to a 
heap ci dead brush, and said: “Here is where we get 


our first rabbit.” He put his foot on top, gave a good 
shake, and sure enough out came a rabbit. Tom let 
it run about twenty yards, when he shot it. A few 


minutes afterward 1 was looking around a big stump 


expecting a rabbit to sit backed up against it, and was 
abovt on the point of leaving it, when lo, and behold! 
a rabbit jumped out of the top of the stump, which was 
somewhat decayed, and made a nice hiding place. Be- 
fore that I never would have thought of looking at 
sich a place for a rabbit, but since then I have kept 
my eyes peeled for hollow tops of stumps, and have 
found a half dozen hiding there. If that bunny had 
kept stting I would have passed it unnoticed. As it 
was, I fired two shots at it in quick succession, and it 
was rabbit No. 1 for my pocket. 

We searched out that woods without finding any more 
game. Jo our right was another woods, and between 


that and the one where we were was a narrow field, 
covered with a luxuriant growth of weeds. As I 
climbed on the fence to enter the field the top rail 
broke, and I took a tumble. I landed almost on top of a 
rabbit. If it had kept sitting, | could have reached it with 


my hand. It made a quick turn through the fence into 
the woods, and Tom emptied both barrels at it. The 
rabbit had a leg broken by one of the shots, so Tom 
tan up and killed it with another shot. But we found 
in that field of weeds what we did not expect—a covey 
of quatl. There must have been about fifteen of them; 


but after Tom and I had each fired two shots at them, 
there were just four of them less. If we had gotten 
nothing else that day we would have felt satisfied with 
those four birds. They were so big and plump, and 
my, what a potpie they made. I can taste it yet. In 
fact, we would have been content if we had to return 
empty-handed. You know this going gunning is not 
all in the game you get. The anticipation is often more 
than the reality, but how can any man be disappointed 
after having a pleasant day in the fields. 

The field yielded nothing more, so we went into the 
woods. The tall oaks and chestnut trees suggested 
squirrels. We had gone scarcely ten rods when we 
heard the barking, and saw a grey making a leap from 
one tree to another. Tom and I fired at the same time, 
and the squirrel fell. We could not make out which 
ot us hit it or whether we both did. We finally agreed 
that Tom would take it, and the next one we would 
find, we would kill together, and I should take it. 

shower came up, and we took refuge under an 
overhanging ledge of rocks. We ate our lunch, and 
enjoyed it highly as the hard morning tramp had 
whetted our appetites. Corncob pipes had to do serv- 
Ice, and we sat there in the dry, smoking and joking, 
and exchanging yarns, for we had not seen each other 
ora year. About forty yards from our rendezvous was 
a low clump of bushes, and several times we thought 
We saw something move there. We concluded to in- 
Vestigate. Half way toward the bush we passed a low 
stump, and away went a rabbit directly toward the 
— and as hesbounded into it, it scared up a pheasant, 
the last thing we expected to see in the locality. I had 
het @ good bead on the rabbit, and when Tom saw 
is he pulled up on the bird. I downed the object. of 


= owe n the second shot, and Tom was. lucky—no, 
the ss but skilled—enough to get his pheasant: on 
he es ot. To say that we wete simply elated. would 
Sach ‘ing it very mildly; we were simply overjoyed. 
huntinn yccttrence had not taken place before in-our 

nting lives. I believe I would have given many dol- 
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lars for a picture that would have taken in the whole 
scene of action. 

The shower seemed to turn in a heavy, steady rain, 
and we concluded to start for home. On the way 
back to our team, we went along a steep hillside, at 
the foot of which was a narrow but swift creek. A 
rabbit bounded away in front of us and made straight 
down the hill. Tom was the nearer and he sent two 
barrels after it. Four or five feet from the bank of 
the stream the rabbit téok a jump into the air, turned 
a somersault, and landed in the water. He was killed, 
and the current quickly took it away from reach from 
shore. There was nothing left to do but to wade in 
after it. It was not too pleasant a thing to do, for the 
water was cold at that season. But I went in up to 
my arms and got it out. The extra clothes we had 
taken along for emergency cases came in handy. 

On our way home and often since then Tom and I 
have congratulated ourselves on our luck on that rainy 
day. Frequently we had been out on the pleasantest 
of days and did not get one-third as much game. The 
rain had not been enough to dampen our ardor, and the 
game we got amply repaid us for all the discomfort 
we had to endure. KILLDEER. 


Minnesota Moose Protection. 


Nitwoop, Ill., Sept. 8—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Maine is not the only State that will have to make a 
study of the moose problem, and do it before long. I 
do not know the situation in Maine, but do know some- 
thing about what is going on in the nearer State of 
Minnesota, where the great game still abounds to quite 
an extent, although the moose are quite scarce where 
they were plentiful less than ten yearsago. The scarcity 
was not caused by the killing of bulls, but on the con- 
trary, by killing of any old moose that showed its 
head at any old time or place. I know of instances 
where section house keepers who fed from ten to fifteen 
men all summer did not buy $10 worth of fresh pork or 
beef during the summer months; at the same time they 
served fresh meat at each meal. I can also name 
several men who do nothing but bé around near the 
lakes and streams and kill moose and deer, take them 
to town in packsacks and sell or trade for groceries 
and whiskey. This kind of business is carried on every 
day in the year, and right under the noses of the deputy 
game wardens, who either do not know or do not care. 
and who are afraid to go into the woods and locate 
these destroyers of game. This state of affairs will 
continue to exist so long as a deputy warden’s position 
is secured by political preferment. 

Just so long as an applicant for such a position must 
show what he can do for the administration, just so 
long will things be as they are. 

When it becomes necessary for an applicant for such 
a position to prove to the appointing officers that he 
has qualifications both as to ability to discharge the 
duties of the office and honesty oi purpose to do it, 
regardless of who the offending party is, then we may 
look for an enforcement of the law that will amount to 
something, and the moose will be seen in places that 
have long since ceased to be his haunts. 

There are other things that cause the disappearance 
of the moose from districts where they were plentiful. 
For instance, disease will get among them and scatter 
them in a dying condition all over the country. One fall 
I went,.as usual, to g part of St. Louis county to do 
my hunting. I found plenty of deer, but not a sign of 
moose, where they had been quite plentiful the year 
before. I was greatly puzzled over this for a few 
days, when I met an Indian, who had been an acquaint- 
ance for several years. I asked him his opinion as to 
the moose having left the neighborhood. He told me 
they had been sick all summer, and that he had seen 
several dead ones; among them a sick one that he found 
unable to get up. He killed it and cut it open to see if 
it had been wounded, but found that it had what he 
called “big sores on its lungs.’ He also said he had 
examined no less than seven he had found dead, and that 
they were all affected the same way. I at once came 
to the conclusion that the disease was tuberculosis, and 
that what moose had not died had gone away from the 
place where the sickness prevailed. The next season 
they were back, but were not and never have been so 
plentiful. 

Another thing that makes them scarce is the destruc- 
tion of their winter food by fire or its dying off. I have 
seen several acres in a bunch where they had eaten the 
tops of a red-barked willowish appearing bush, down 
to a height of about four feet. Each year the new 
growth is eaten down and when this browse is destroyed 
they find some other place to spend their winters; and 
any moose seen in the territory is a transient, and if 
followed the tracks will show that he has kept right 
on his way in almost a direct line, to some other place 
of abode. After their natural feed has again grown they 
gradually work back, but hardly ever are so numerous. 

I think there is no way to regulate the killing so that 
the destruction can be kept down to what it should be; 
as there will always be infringements which will keep 
the killing at a maximum rather than a minimum; and 
when killing is permitted the cow suffers with the bull. 
I have no doubt that there are numbers of cows killed 
each season and left in the woods, or turned over to 
some homestead or logging camp. 

How would it do to have a closed season of five years, 
then allow killing twenty days each fall, after rutting 
season is over, for two or three years, then close again 
for five years? This would give the moose a chance 
to get ahead of the hunters and also have a tendency to 
keep them in parts of the country from which they are 
slowly being driven. Let sportsmen who know about 
the ‘subject express themselves, and out of several sug- 
gestions a form of a law may be patched up that will be 
acceptable to the legislators of the State concerned. 

Let it besunderstood that game wardens and a game 
and fish commission are not the whole thing, and while 
they may work hard to see the laws enforced, they some- 
times get the black end of the stick. Some justice 
courts are pretty poor places to prosecute offenders of 
the game laws, and jury trials are often a farce, as 
I have seen to my own satisfaction, or rather dissatis- 
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faction. Also, there are many cases where some one 
high in authority fails to back up the local warden, es- 
pecially when they get their hooks in the hair of 
people who have pulls, and don’t want to be disturbed in 
their pursuit of game, peace and happiness. It would 
not be hard to find a case of a local game warden who 
prosecuted, or tried to, a large lumber company for 
having a camp full of moose meat which they weré © 
dishing up to their men every day. The prosecution 
went about as far as the lumber company wanted it to 
and was not heard of again. 

Another case was of a local warden who was doing 
fine work and making violation of the game law almost 
certain to get the offender into trouble. This man was 
paid a salary by the State. Just when he was doing the 
best of work, he received a notice that he was taken off 
the pay roll and in future would be paid a per cent. ‘of 
the fines collected. When it is known that a great many 
of these fines are paid by the offender spending a 
certain number of days in the county jail, it will also 
be known that a warden paid on this basis don’t get 
much for his services. 

Let us, who like a few days’ sport each fall, agitate 
the question until something is done that will make 
it possible for other generations to have the same 
pleasure. 


Two Days on the Marshes.—I. 


AuGc. 10 had come around, that memorable date which 
usually marks the arrival of the vanguard of the great 
flight of plover and other shore birds from the Far 
North. I had arrived with my friend on the afternoon 
of the oth at a little semi-public house which was located 
a short distance from one of the most extensive ranges 
of marsh lands in Massachusetts, and after supper we 
made a short tour of inspection of the marshes to select 
a place for our stand. There was a sort of road or cause- 
way traversing the great waste over which we made our 
way, and about a mile from the house we found what 
be a pronounced to be. an ideal spot for a decoy 

ind. 

This was a narrow, sandy ridge that had been thrown 
up, probably many years ago, by a high course of tides. 
Its greatest elevation was not more than three or four 
feet above the level of the marsh, and it was covered with 
a rather luxuriant growth of reeds and beach grass. 
Below it on the farther side was the flat and muddy shore 
of a wide creek, and on the other side was a great stretch 
of marshes which seemed to melt into the far distant 
horizon. 

In this vast plain were scattered numberless patches of 
naked sand and hard, dry clay in which shallow pools of 
greater or less extent were to be seen on every hand. The 
banks and borders of these basins were usually muddy, 
but they had, now and then, a covering of fine sand. 

The hours of the night must have flown rapidly, for it 
seemed to me that I had hardly fallen asleep when we 
wtre aroused by a knock at our door, After eating a 
hearty breakfast we started out, accompanied by our 
host’s man-of-all-work, with shovel on shoulder and our 
heavy ammunition box in his hand. The man was an 
adept in using the shovel, and it did not take him long to 
sink a trench that was amply large enough to accommo- 
date my friend and myself and permit us to be effectually 
screened from view of approaching birds. In each end 
of the trench he piled some sods for seats, and these he 
covered with a cushion of dry seaweed. The ammunition 
box and luncheon basket were placed in the middle of the 
excavation, 

While the pit was being dug my friend and I busied 
ourselves in putting ‘out our decoys, some of which we 
grouped along the muddy flat on the side of the creek, 
and the others, yellowlegs, plover, etc., were placed within 
easy gunshot on some of the bare spots on the marsh. So 
expeditiously had the whole work been done, the sun had 
not appeared above the eastern horizon, when we took 
our places in the trench and prepared for the coming of 
the birds, whose calls we could occasionally hear high in 
the heavens above us. 

To the sportsman who is accustomed to shooting over 
his trained pointer or setter, moving constantly from one 
cover to another, traversing now the vistas of the grand 
old forest in pursuit of that noblest of our game birds, 
the ruffed grouse, or anon threading the intricacies of a 
growth of young birches, alders and maples for that other 
princely species, the woodcock, or ranging over the 
stubble fields, brier patches and bush-covered pastures in 
quest of the bird which is one of the great favorites 
among sportsmen everywhere, the Virginia partridge or 
quail, to be concealed in a trench the livelong day await- 
ing the coming of bay birds to his decoys seems dreary 
sport indeed. He obtains his enjoyment largely from the 
rapid changes of environment, by the constant motion 
and by the almost hvman intelligence of his well trained 
dog; he is continually on the move, and one charming 
scene, one beautiful surrounding follows another in rapid 
succession. and “blind” shooting is, in his estimation, so 
deadly dull he cannot understand how men can be induced 
to follow it. 

But shooting shore birds over decoys is not by any 
means as monotonous as may be believed; in fact, when 
birds are flying in considerable numbers there is a degree 
of excitement in it such as is: awakened very rarely in 
cover shooting; and not only that, it requires no little 
knowledge in the gunner of the characteristic notes and 
flight of the different species to achieve success. All the 
bay and marsh birds have notes peculiar to themselves, 
and to arrest them in their course and call them down to 
his decoys is a faculty that is acquired only after consid- 
erable experience. 

A bunch of Eskimo curlews will not very often stool 
at the imitation of a yellowleg’s whistle; neither will a 
flock of golden plover change their course on hearing the 
call of another species. The blackbreast or beetlehead 
plover, although not, perhaps, so sociable in habits as the 
other, is usually less fastidious and will come to almost 
any whistle that is uttered. F 

But, generally speaking, the “blind” gunner must be 
able to identify any species he sees, either high in the air 
or hovering above the marshes, and must be so well edu- 
cated in imitating their notes that he can repeat the 
requisite call promptly and with effect.. All these things 
being considered, the neophyte in blind shooting would 
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havewbut-mederate success compared with that achieved 
by the veteran gunner. 2 f z 
The great stretches of marsh lands which occur in vari- 


» ous portions of Massachusetts, particularly on Cape 


and on Long Island and in many sections of New Jersey, 
are frequented during their autumnal migrations by many 
species of so-called shore birds or waders, many of which 
make their journey from the north in easy stages, but 
some, such as the golden plover, do not linger on their 
way but make an uninterrupted stage from Newfoundland 
and Prince Edward Island to the West Indies, and this 
long flight is often accomplished far out at sea; but some- 
times a heavy northeast storm comes on which diverts 
the birds from their course and forces them to the shores, 
where, wing-weary and bewildered, they linger a day or 
two, gleaning such food as can be obtained until their 
southern journey is resumed. : 

It is on these occasions that gunners reap a rich har- 
vest. More than once have I seen the great areas of 
open lands, pastures, etc., on Nantucket and Martha’s 
Vineyard covered with flocks of these plover, and have 
had many a day’s sport among them. Even on the Canton 
Fowl Meadows, which lie along the Neponset River a 
few miles from Boston, have I found large numbers of 
these storm-bewildered birds. 

But if there is no storm -at the time of flight of the 
golden plover, which occurs usually between Aug. 10 and 
20, the average gunner does not have the opportunity to 
secure many of these beautiful birds unless he goes to 
the northern shore of Prince Edward Island, which is 
the first point at which they touch after leaving their 
nesting places in the Far North. 

My friend was a keen sportsman, and when the proper 
time arrived he usually managed to get in a number of 
days in the season in shooting over his dogs, of which he 
had a magnificent pair of Gordon setters; but he also 
enjoyed shore-bird shooting, and the summer rarely 
slipped by in which he and I did not put in a day or two 
together. He was well educated in the peculiarities and 
ways of the bay birds, and could perfectly imitate the 
call of every species which frequent the Atlantic coast. 

Although the sun rose brightly on the morning of Aug. 
10 the sky soon became overcast, and before a couple of 
hours had elapsed a heavy fog drifted in from the east- 
ward and this bade fair to spoil our sport, during the 
earlier portion of the day at any rate. It was one of 
those thick, almost impenetrable fogs such as occur on 
the coast during the dog days, one of those fogs which 
seeins just ready to turn into a drizzle and then rain. 

Although it annoyed us for a while it had the good 
effect of setting the birds in motion, for the air soon be- 
came filled with their notes as the scattered flocks flew 
about at random, calling to each other as if for the pur- 
pose of obtaining their bearings. They did not stool 
well, however, for the fog seemed to make them more 
cautious and suspicious than they usually were, and noon 
had passed without our securing anything but two or 
three brace of summer or lesser yellowlegs. 

“This is a poor showing for a half day’s work,” ex- 
claimed my friend as he smoothed the plumage of the 
birds and laid them carefully in one corner of the trench, 
where he covered them with some damp seaweed, “but 
if the fog lifts by and by we'll have some sport; there’s 
a lot of birds moving, and when the air clears they'll come 
to the stools right merrily. A large share of them are 
yellowlegs, for we can hear them whistling in all direc- 
tions.” 

Of all our so-called marsh birds these are among the 
greatest favorites with sportsmen, and their numbers do 
not seem to be decreasing as rapidly as are those of the 
plover, curlew, etc. I suppose one reason for this is their 
breeding places are widely scattered throughout the con- 
tinent, and in their migrations they usually move in smal] 
parties rather than in immense flocks, like the plovers. 

This snipe is one of the most widely diffused of all the 
waders, its range extending from the most northern 
points, such as Alaska, Labrador and Greenland in sum- 
mer to South America in the winter, traveling as far 
south as Patagonia before it comes to a halt. 

This species is almost the exact counterpart of the 
winter or greater yellowlegs, but is considerably smaller 
in size and is much more numerous. 

After partaking of the generous lunch that had been 
put up for us we took our guns and stretched our legs 
in a short walk along the causeway, hoping we might pos- 
sibly come up on a bunch of the birds that were feeding ; 
the fog was so dense, however, we could do nothing. 
Occasionally a small bunch of birds wotild appear and 
then disappear like so many phantoms, but nothing save a 
few sandpipers gave us an opportunity for a shot, and 
we did not care to waste our ammunition on them. 

Disgusted with our ill-success we returned to our stand 
and waited, with as much patience as we could command 
for the mist to clear away. At length it seemed to grow 
less dense, and by the middle of the afternoon it lifted, 
and condensing into great clouds, began to move away 
before a brisk breeze from the westward that had now 
begun to blow. 

“Three o'clock,” said my friend, consulting his watch, 
“and not a shot fired since noon. Well, we must take 
things as they come. It will be high tide at a little after 
5, and that will start the birds off the bars and flats, 
where many of them are now feeding and resting, and 
we may yet get a good bag before dark.” 

Another hour passed before any birds presented them- 
selves that we cared to shoot; now and then a little whisp 
of “peeps,” sanderlings or grass birds came along, but 
they were in such small parties we did not bother with 
them. 


At length we heard the piping notes of two or three 
flocks of larger species, and presently a number of yellow- 
legs and ringnecks approached our ‘stools, and we suc- 
ceeded: in dropping with our four barrels over a dozen 
from-the ranks of the two species. 

The discharge of our guns seemed to be the signal that 
was needed to arouse the birds into action. Up into the 
air in considerable numbers they sprang and began skur- 
rying about after the manner of their kind, and uttering 
their peculiar calls and gathering into flocks the single 
birds which were darting about aimlessly. These aug- 
mented flocks approached our stand with more confidence 
than did the smaller bunches, and responding to the 
whistling invitations that were sent to them, came to the 
stools unsuspiciously, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


_ “This is something like sport,” I exclaimed on return- 
ing to the pit after gathering up a couple of dozen of 
yellowlegs, gress binds. and “Your prediction 
ne — and it’s more than likely we'll get good bags 
after all. 

“Yes,” he replied, smoothing the plumage of each bird 
as was his habit and depositing them with the rapidly 
accumulating pile. “We have three hours ahead of us, 
and the three best hours of the day. Here comes quite 
a bunch of yellowlegs,” he continued, “and I can hear the 
whistle of the dowitcher among them. They are coming 
straight to the stools and we'll give then a warm wel- 
come. 

The flock that was approaching us was a heterogeneous 
collection of species, for from its ranks came the shrill 
whistle of the dowitcher, the three piping notes of the 
yellowlegs and the more twittering call of the grass 
birds and plaintive whistle of the robin snipe. It was one 
of those medley collections that every gunner occasionally 
meets and it seemed to have been got together chiefly for 
society’s sake, for all these species are’ sociable in their 
natures. We whistled them down and as they came in a 
compact body just as they were about to drop to the de- 
coys we sent among them a leaden shower with deadly 
effect, at least two dozen birds dropping to our four 
barrels. 

Away the survivors darted, but before they had gone 
thirty rods they swung back in response to our calls and 
returned to the stools, among which a number of wing- 
tipped birds were fluttering. The contents of another 
four cartridges were sent among them when the remnant 
of the flock skurried away and disappeared in the dis- 
tance. When the dead and crippled had been gathered up 
we counted twenty-nine, of which three were dowitchers, 
or “quail snipe,” as they are often called; two were 
“robin snipe,” or redbreast plover, as New Jersey gunners 
call them, and the balance consisted of yellowlegs. 

“That’s a good showing from a bunch like that,” said 
my companion as we carried our spoils into the trench. 
“This seems to be a yellowlee day, and no mistake. Let 
us hope there will be a few plover along by and by. 1 
like to get these quail snipe; they have some of the ways 
of my favorite, the Wilson snipe, one of the best birds 
to shoot over a dog we have.” 

“You are right. I have walked up these dowitchers 
more than once and shot them as they were darting away 
like so many Englis snipe.” 

During the remainder of the afternoon we were kept 
pretty busily employed, but none-of the larger bay birds 
came to our stools; two or three small flocks of Eskimo 
curlew passed over us high in the air, but they would not 
yield to our blandishments and come down. We also 
heard, though from a great height, the whistle of the 
beetlehead or blackbellied plover,-or blackbreast, but these 
birds also réfused to descend to the earth, and we had to 
content ourselves with the smaller varieties, but our score 
was a good one, for we more than filled our luncheon bas- 
kets when we prepared to return to the house. 

Our genial host joined us as the sun was sinking below 
the western horizon. “I heard you banging away,” he 
said, lifting the hamper, “but by the great horn spoon 
I’d no idea of your having such luck as this. Why, the 
basket’s full! We'll have to get them in the icebox right 
off, for these fat shore birds soon spoil in dog day. 
weather. You'll have company enough on the marsh to- 
morrow, for four more gunners have just arrived.” 

On reaching the house we found the arrivals to be old 
acquaintances, and loud were the. congratulations when 
our basket of birds was exhibited to them. 

Selecting a dozen of the best ones my friend requested 
that they might be dressed and: broiled for supper, to 
which our friends were invited to join us, which invita- 
tion they were not slow to accept.. The meal having been 
disposed of we cleaned our guns, and when this neces- 
sary work was completed we joined the other sportsmen 
on the veranda and followed their example in burning a 
little tobacco for a go to bed smoke. FE. A. SAMUELS. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


Coon Hunting in Indiana. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A correspondent in your Sept. 2 number calls up mem- 
ories of early days in this eastern Indiana by discussing 
‘coon hunting. From my earliest recollection up to about 
the year 1870 the older sportsmen this section kept one 
or more ‘coon dogs. A good ’coon dog had a money 
value of from $10 to $25. This.was estimated not alone 
cn his trailing qualities, or reliability in always locating 
the ‘coon, and ignoring cats, rabbits, skunks, porcupines 
or foxes, but partly on account of his musical voice. The 
tong-eared hound with his long drawn note and his abil- 
ity to follow a cold trail rated-as.the most valuable. 

This kind of a dog would follow a trail late into the 
morning. I have known them to-find scent in damp spots 
in the middle of a forenoon though the ’coons ran in‘ the 
night time. “Coons were hunted far-their pelts of course, 
for in those days a few dollars‘was an item to a poor 
man living in a cabin in a clearing with few opportuni- 
ties for making money with which to pay the doctor and 
buy his necessaries. But there was another stimulant. I 
have known two or three settlefs.to gather at one place 
with all their dogs, at least one each, and sometimes there 
would be four or five hounds in the party. They usuall 
started soon after nightfall, so thet the trail when struc’ 
would be fresh. Then there was music. Three, four or 
five hounds bawling in chorus and running at top speed 
made an animated picture, though shrouded with dark- 
ness. pat 

From a commercial point of vigw-the long-eared houfid 
was not the most valuable Kipd,“as your correspondent 
points out. The silent dog caught more ’coons than the 
noisy one, but the sport, the musiea] features, were ab- 
sent, and that took much of the zest from the play aad 
made work of it. ay hs 

The last dog I hunted with walked at my heels much 
of the time. He was a largé shaggy fellow of uncertain 
breed, with pendant ears, and as intelligent look as I ever 
saw in a dog’s eye. He would leave me like a quarter 
horse and a few sharp yelps told the story of a trail. 
Usually only a few moments elapsed until either the ’coon 
squealed or old Hal was barking at a tree a quarter of a 


rile ay. G, W. Govan 
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Oklahoma Quail, 


OKLAHOMA, Aug..26.—Editor Forest and*Stieam: 
have been a constant-reader of your journal for aj, 
a year now and cannot say enough in praise of it. I care 
fully peruse every edition and have found it an ; 
pensable source of information in the line of outdoor life 
I have not noticed any correspondence from anyone frog 
my neck of the woods, and take it for granted that a - 
lines from Oklahoma: would be acceptable. ” 

I am a sportsman-on a small scale, but have unlimited 
fields which are full of quail. We have them here jn Vast 
numbers, and I hope they will always be kept so. w 
have a non-sale law’and an open season of four months 
which gives us ample shooting. I have two fine dogs 
an English setter, the other a pointer, both good on quaij 
having never worked-on any. other game. The quail have 
made an excellent hatch this year, some having thei; 
third brood off now.- I have counted seven coveys of 
full-grown birds with over thirty birds each on one forty. 
acre tract of land. There is excellent cover for the birds 
and few people hunt™them very much. The farmers ip 
our township are complaining that the birds will become 
a nuisance if more are not killed during the hunt; 
season. One farmer tells me the quail have stripped 3 
three-acre tract of caffer corn for him. However, [ think 
he is mistaken as to the quail; they eat considerable caffer 
corn, but I have always noticed in my observations that 
large flocks of English sparrows frequent the caffer 
patches in this locality, and I have no doubt that they are 
the ones that do the damage. ; 

Last Sunday, in walking across a half section of pas. 
ture, I flushed thirteen coveys of quail, and I had no dogs 
This will give you some impression of the number of 
birds there are here. We are looking forward to a fine 
season’s hunting this year. It is not far away and some 
of us have already started making preparations for the 
season’s shoot. ; B. J. Younc, 





Vermont Game. 


_ SHELDON, Vt., Sept. 1.—The crop of ruffed grouse will 
in most localities be a good one, though the birds will be 
small, as many of the young chicks were not hatched out 
until about July 1, the wet weather or some other cause 
evidently destroying the first nests of eggs. Very few 
woodcock have been séen along the alder thickets, as the 
extremely wet season has kept much of the low ground 
overflowed, Deer are, if anything, more numerous than 
they have been since the open season for this kind of 
sport, though without doubt there has been a large 
amount of illegal deer shooting, and so far but few con- 
victions. The deer running foxhound tribe are lessened 
in numbers. Very few foxhounds are now allowed to run 
at large in this part of the State. There is an occa- 
sional claim put in for damage done to crops by deer. 
One farmer in Lamoille county recently put in a claim 
of $10 for a few hills of beans that he claimed had been 
damaged by a wandering doe and fawns, but in most in- 
stances of this kind thé farmers are ready to sacrifice 
something for the sake of seeing the beautiful animals 
about their premises, 

From the sign seen about the streams we believe that 
the crop of mink pelts will be a good one this season, 
and will be an important: one, for a prime mink skin will 
bring a few dollars this year. Fox and ’coon are scarce, 
but there is a large number of black duck in the marshes 
near the mouth of the Missisquoi River. This will mean 
good shooting out in the open waters of the bays, which 
the lease holders of the marshes cannot control. More 
anon, STANSTEAD. 


“Old Whale.” 


A San RaFakt, Cal., report dated Aug. 4, records that 
“Old Whale,” the big buck of the Lucas Valley, so-called 
for years past, on account of his great size, fell to the 
rifle of County Treasurer. T. J. Fallon Wednesday. The 
old fellow made a great fight and killed a valuable hound 
belonging to Henry W. Collins, of Sausalito, and nearly 
placed Collins hors du combat. “Old Whale” has roamed 
the Lucas Valley for many years. For season after sea- 
son he has been the prize-sought for by many a party of 
hunters. Pounds and peunds of lead were whizzed at 
him, but he seemed to bear a charmed life. Until yester- 
day a bullet never even creased his hide. He is the larg- 
est buck brought to this city within the last twenty years. 
To-day, dressed and dried out, he weighed 155 pounds. 
The old monster was a coast deer, or what is called a 
Pacific buck. These deer are’found almost exclusively 
in the coast mountains. Their dinstinguishing feature is 
that their antlers never have more than two points on 
each side. The deer was killed on the grounds of the 
Victor Club at the head of the Lucas Valley and about 
seven miles from this city. Those participating in the 
hunt were T. J. Fallon, S. A. Pacheco, H. W. Collins, P. 
Desella and Henry Martens. 


Less Game But More Law. 


Opexousas, La., Aug. 25.—The game is not near 3 
plentiful as in the days gone by, nor do I believe that t 
will ever be again. The snipe are practically a thing of 
the past, and also ducks and woodcock. We have some 
quail, but not more than half what we used to have, and 
if a man bags twenty-five or thirty in a day’s shoot he's 
doing well. A person has to travel a good distance from 
town to find any shooting,“and sometimes he is not sut 
cessful. I think, though, this season there wil! be more 
than last, for I hear the birds whistling in every direction, 
and several times I have heard and seen them right 
the corporation of the town. We have more stringent 
game laws than formerly, and there seems to be a general 
regard for their provisions. This is passing strange, 
the people of this country .were never known beiore t 
respect a game law; but I think that a good deal of this 
respect has been brought bout by “bluff” on the pat 
of others. LovisiANa 

[But to be perfectly sureconsylt Game Laws in Brief. 
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Trouting in Ontario. 


Sea GuLL, Ontario, Can., September, 1905.—The 
gentle art is a very old theme, coming to us from a 
date we little dream of. Elianus has clearly demon- 
strated that fly-fishing was practiced in a rude way 
upward of fifteen hundred years ago. In England, 
thirteen centuries later, Dame Juliana Berners was the 
first to teach that angling inculcated patience and good 
will. But by far the most attractive treatise on the 
science, previous to Walton’s, if indeed it is not the 
equal of the “Complete Angler,” is the poetical idyl 
entitled “The Secrets of Angling,” by John Dennys, of 
which four editions were printed between 1613 and 
1632. The possessor of a still more rustic touch than 
Gay. and reeling off his piscatory fancies at far greater 
length than either Gay or Thompson, he is the Spenser 
of the water side, and has been justly termed the laureate 
of the craft. From his smoothly-flowing lines one may 
become familiar with all the secrets of the sport as it 
existed then, and find in him the bond par excellence 
of the joys of running brooks. : 

The poetic and thrilling sport of the angler is now 

sung throughout the entire land, and in such stately 
and graceful manner as to command the admiration of 
every lover of the pliant rod and singing reel. What 
more tender and beautiful piscatorial character is drawn 
than that of Kit North, the author of “Noctes Am- 
brosiane,” when he was a helpless invalid. His devoted 
daughter limned the charming picture, and it is a gem 
that should always endure. It thus sings its way into 
your heart: 
“ “And then he gathered around him, when the spring 
morning..brought joy jets of sunshine into the little 
room where he lay, the relics of a youthful passion, one 
that with him never grew old. It was an affecting sight 
to see him busy, nay quite absorbed, with the fishing 
tackle about his hed, propped up with pillows, his noble 
head, yet glorious with its flowing locks, carefully 
combed by attentive hands, and falling on each side of 
his unfaded face. How neatly he picked out each ele- 
gantly-dressed fly from its little bunch, drawing it with 
trembling hands across the white coverlet, and then 
replacing it in his pocketbook, he would tell, ever and 
anon, of the stream he used to fish in of old, and of 
the deeds performed in his youth.” 

If any student of nature, or lover of the contempla- 
tive man’s recreation, after realizing on the above, is 
now alive to the delicious tenderness and mild, soothing 
peace that. hangs over the most delicate and most ex- 
quisite romance, I will endeavor to enlist his earnest 
attention to my piscatorial pursuit of the loveliest and 
most game fish that cleaves the mountain or valley 
stream. It is unquestionably the purest and most price- 
less gem of life that earth can show. No bird can 
compare with it, though some may surpass it in intensity 
of color, ‘but none in beauty. Nowhere is there such 
another condensation of equal energy and quickness 
in equal compass. He is evidently sui generes. 

This elevating recreation, the impassioned luxury and 
elixir of perpetual youth, of which the idolized beauty 
with resplendent stripes of orange and blazing stars 
is the crown jewel, I recently enjoyed along the serrated 
shores of a picturesque and poetic brook some eight 
miles from “The Rainsmere” at Sea Gull, Ontario. 
Its pelucid waters ran and rippled in graceful curvatures 
and fanciful wanderings, like a soulful rhythm of ex- 


quisite melody, 
“By many a fiell arJ fallow 


And many a foreland set 
With willow, weed and mallow.” 


I intuitively knew what patient toil lay in wait for me, 
and what-rare fascinations would delight both vision 
and heart in thus practically exemplifying the gentle 
art. Dense and shadowy woodlands where the blue 
sky is shut-out and the grasshoppers’ drone is faint and 
where tangled thicket and savage slashings had to be 
confronted.and conquered, while the open fields, bathed 
in sunshinésand dotted with wild flowers and alive with 
satin-winged butterflies and silver-throated warblers, 
would compensate me for all toil and loss of vigor in 
so earnestly. seeking the finny spoils. 

I was advised long before starting that the alluring 
fly would “cut no figure on the stream, but that the 
ophidian of the moist earth would be the tempting tid- 
bit that would delight the dainty palate of the gallant 
knight of the spangled jacket, so emphatically the 
sportsman’s-idol of the crystal pool and the epicure’s 
dainty dish: Glorious were the traveling joys in pros- 
pect for me; but as I had had much experience with 
the trickling trout stream, I was ever ready to dis- 
count at a*big figure the luxurious lay-out of roseate 
paths and ‘golden victims. 

My guide, whose baptismal name was Albert, who was 
to convey me to this paradise, was an adolescent -of 
some fifteen years, and he also sweetly sang the praises 
of the far qway troutland as if he were an idylist .of 
wild-wood life and shared the secrets of nature. He 
presented himself with all the dash of a cossack anda 
most familiar air that savored somewhat of deviltry and 
wildness. Vis adjuncts were an aged roadster that 
tndoubtedly would not be taken for the winged beast 
of the Apocalypse and a demoralized and creaky buggy 
of a by-goné period, in which I was to luxuriate as I 
realized on the meadows and the fields, together with 
their flora’and fauna. Our route was over a dusty 
roadway that ran as straight as a fleeting arrow before 
Many vine-covered cottages and a few ornate dwellings 
Ot more pretentions that presented a charming air m 
their ample and lovely flower gardens that were really 
a )oy forever and a day. The morning was a pure de- 
light with a soft breeze, the gentle warmth of a passing 





caress that set the leaves to whispering and the yellow 
flags in the ditches to nodding, while the dome above 
was serenely azure and fleckless. 

Cattle and sheep, horses and hogs, geese and turkeys, 
with cawing crows on wing, and a hawk with a sun- 
burnt breast on a fence rail, and other loitering occu- 
pants that gave animation and diversity to the scene 
lined the road and protestingly proclaimed in their 
dumb and dead language’ against disturbance by our 
wild steed of Arab breed. They were evidently of a 
fraternal spirit, but our youthful generalissimo, who 
was full of expedients, gave them to emphatically under- 
stand that they could not have the privilege of the 
double parlor or the front steps, or even crowd his 
Bucephalus out of his usual line, for a severe cut of 
the whip lash impressively taught them the ethics of 
the road. There was little of the picturesque along the 
drive, but you could see, if your vision was not im- 
paired, the goldenrod and the wild carrot, the vervain 
and the tansey all erect on their slender stalks, as if to 
give greeting to admiring eyes. Butterflies with silken 
and velvet wings fluttered in clouds, hummingbirds in 
exquisite colors of blue and pink and citrine hurriedly 
kissed the dainty wild flowers, while a thrush, and a 
hermit one, sang sweetly in the shady brush. Such 
animation of nature’s subjects was ever a delight; but 
my guide did not take to natural history with the eager- 
ness of a student, for he was either whistling or hum- 
ming, or artfully taking a feather with his whip out 
of some indolent and gapping goose, or making a 
beauty spot on some “purple cow” that exhibited a 
strong desire to block the road. I chided him for his 
unreal sportiveness, but he replied quite naively that 
“The mail must not be delayed.” 

“You must temper the wind to the shorn lamb,” I 
responded. 


“Haven't touched a lamb.” 

I then had my smile, and it somewhat mystified him; 
but he still slashed right and left and sang and whistled, 
but his reverence for Mary’s little lamb was supreme. 

We had now gone about four miles and came to 
our first brook, which ran like a silver ribbon about 
half a mile along the public road and then fairly lost 
itself under and within a riotous tangle of criss-crossing 
logs, snarled vines and spreading vegetation of every 
sort. During the few opening days of the season some 
generous catches are here made of the spotted dudes, 
and thus another realism of the early bird and worm 
is wove into nature’s volume. 

The ambitious knight of the whip, like a Hannibal 
in battle, sped his racer along the rough and rutty 
road with the cool air laden with the fragrance of pine 
gently blowirg in our faces, as if he were in great 
haste to open the crusade against the tattooed tribe. 
The remaining four miles were soon gone over, and then 
we halted and stabled the perspiring steed in a barn 
nearby, with his manger well filled with new-mown hay 
and instructions given for watering the weary piece 
of horse flesh during our absence. The brook upon 
which the slaughter of innocents was to commence 
was at our very feet, and as we took in the introductory 
part of it we realized every thing but its extolled loveli- 
ness, but were confident and comforted with the idea 
that when we had left the old mill behind, where we had 
halted, that new delights, where roses and lillies bloomed 
and big sunflowers turned with the sun, would gratify 
and please beyond measure. My rod, a tough and 
very pliable bamboo, was soon in readiness, as also 
that of my attentive attendant. As the stream was 
entirely too brushy and snaggy to admit of using a 
tempting fly, which would permit the highest develop- 
ment of the gentle art, we each filled our bait box with 
worms, and after belting it around our anatomy where 
the vest terminates, we started through a net work of 
shadows, through which a partridge occasionally flut- 
tered, and began to ruthlessly tramp down with our 
heavy boots the dainty wild flowers- and delicate ferns 
that made fragrant and fascinating our untrodden path, 
and which at any other time would have been idolized 
as precious floral treasure trove..-We, by agreement, 
took divergent paths, and then when either of us struck 
an inviting pool, where the coveted fed fins poised, we 
had undivided pleasure. Sighting an intensely blue- 
crested and defiant-looking kingfisher that was eyeing 
the stream below from a dead limb of a once spreading 
and majestic oak, I was positive from the presence of 
this fish-loving bird that the spangled beauty was in 
statuesque poise in some pool nearby. 

The idylic stream that “sparkled out among the fern” 
gently tinkled by a tangle of drift and just the habitat 
for the princeling of the purling brook. Here some ten- 
ebrous thickets and dense alder brushes cast a grateful 
shade near where the deeper part of the pool shone up 
and where a few twittering birds gave animation to the 
inspiring scene, as well as additional beauty to the 
basin of the dotted delights, which on such a glorious 
morn wouid make a poet rhapsodize or a painter go into 
ecstacies. I concluded after carefully approaching the 
nearby sunny ripples a trifle below their silver flashes 
to proffer the illusive banquet with the concealed thorn. 
It quietly struck the rippling surface when I sent it on 
its deceptive mission, and scarcely had it sunk a foot 
or two before it was snapped up by some hungry knight 
of the tribe beautiful. The bite was very sudden and 
savage, the response quick and gentle, and then for a 
brief time there was an earnest struggle for supremacy 
and, as usual, the foeman with pliant wand and singing 
reel overcame the spotted and rose-tinted denizen of 
the crystal pool who proved the first victim of the 
morning’s tragedy. He slowly and sadly ebbed his 
precious life away on the glittering sands of the mean- 
dering brook and was a very respectable representative 


of the gameful tribe, as his weight came near being 
a pound, and I assure you a large one indeed for the 
small stream from which it was taken. No sooner was 
it laid away in shade and leafage before I heard a 
loud shout from the little ranger of ferny lanes and 
thicket avenues, that it was manifest that he had either 
captured a big victim or made a victim of himself by 
stumbling into the icy water. The dashing youth I 
thought too active for immersion, and thence I did 
not think it necessary to unduly alarm the ruby- 
throated warblers, or scare up a bogie, in striving to 
solve the problem of the echoing shout. It would 
assuredly explain itself soon enough, when a Robin 
Hood raid on the lurch basket came. 

Again I strove for another dandy of the dots as the 
continued presence of the persistent kingfisher was 
evidence of more maculated trophies. The response to 
my tempting menu was quickly telephoned and another 
but smaller one was consigned to the creel as-a close 
companion to the one already laid away in honored 
sepulture. This was indeed encouraging, and to make 
complete the piscatorial record of the generous pool, I 
will briefly record that five more scarlet-robed divinities 
worthy an epic writer’s pen were rapidly consigned to 
the tomb of the red-coated fontinalis. The wand of 
Walton was evidently in hand, and nature in addition 
was showing the eye-pleasing beauty of foliage and 
flowers and the subtle charm of the rippling little stream 
as if it ran between banks of pearl and emerald. The 
vernal musicians, so numerous here, seemed to vie with 
one another in concert, while the flashing tints of the 
sunbeams painted each separate..wild rose a different 
tint and each fern a different shade, while every single 
sceptre of grass had its diamond. drop at the end of it. 

Under such a flood of music and enchantment and 
tadiance the gentle art was being most happily ex- 
emplified by many a delightful interview with the game- 
ful warriors of mottled sides and shapely mold. Jt was 
not all serenely glowing, for I frequently had to breast 
and beat my way through briers and brambles and many 
a slashing and tangled thicket, and only reached the 
rippling stream that babbled into eddying pools after 
much strenuous toil and physical exhaustion. Then 
when comfortably seated by some cool and babbling 
spring that was creeping into the tuneful brook, where 
I realized the fragrance of peace and contentment as 
if distilled from some golden censor, did I soulfully 
enjoy sweet converse with nature, who so grandly 
frescoes the great dome of the heaven with sunsets and 
the lovely forms of clouds and flying vapors. 

I had taken quite a number of the idolized beauties 
while quietly treading the wandering brook, and at 
infrequent intervals when not a glimmer of sunshire 
was to be seen, and then where the radiance of the orb 
was freely falling through barred limbs with the limping 
water disclosing radiating bars of silver as it moved 
“the sweet forget-me-nots for happy lovers.” Here the 
trout freely leaped for the myriad insects, and the 
beetles in their steel blue mail skimmed o’er the sur- 
face with surpassing swiftness and dainty lightness, all 
uniting in forming a wild and vernal picture of intense 
beauty and repose, where the carpet of lichens and 
moss that riotously rvns to decay are of such wonderful 
beauty and softness which mvariably gives that soulful 
impressiveness to the scene which exalts to grandeur 
and sublimity. It was really a pleasant paradise of 
solitude and solace. 


“Ever pleasing, ever. new, 
When will the landseape tire the view.” 


The sun was now blazing hot, and as I had toiled hard, 
my appetite was as keen as a woodchopper’s and crying 
out for appeasement. Taking up my creel of sunset 
trophies, which was about half full, I commenced a 
hasty advance for that particular lunch basket, where 
both I and my youthful guide were to meet at an ap- 
pointed hour. I first made my advent, as I had rapidly 
forged through the stubborn obstacles which every 
dense forest naturally presents, but when the little 
premier of rodcraft made his entree soon after he 
was a pitiful sight to behold. His face and hands and 
clothes were completely briar-torn, but the radiance 
of his countenance and the fire of his eye told a tale 
of triumph and felicity. No sooner had he reached my 
side than he impatiently began to interrogate me as to 
my catch. I desired him to restrain his impetuosity 
until he had taken lunch and then: I would give him 
the mathematics of my morning's sport. 

My little diplomatic cicerone impressed me with the 
idea that he had already won the iron cross in the 
angle that morning, and_was therefore eager for the 
insignia. The raggedy, tattered and torn aspirant for 
honors in the guilt-edge guild was ravishingly hungry, 
and as a consequence the inviting lunch soon took on a 
reductive form, much like the rapid melting of a snow 
bank under a meridian sun. As the last crumb of the 
toothsome edibles gave mitigation to his rejoicing 
salivaries he opened his well-worn basket and emptied 
his glittering victims—the rodster’s cruel spoils—on the 
green sward, where the effulgent stin, which then pre- 
vailed, made them glitter like the precious jewels of a 
queen’s tiara, which, to him just then, were far more 
precious than a pinkish pearl, or a lavender lilac from 
the enchanted gardens. His nimble fingers soon had the 
numerals, but, “ye gods and little fishes,” the best half 
of them were fingerlings and came under the’ ban of 
the law. Pointing to those I had selected as- illegal, 
I told him “they are not to be counted as being in the 
swim, as they simply will have to be discarded and 
dishonored.” 

“Oh, my! they are all right and the choicest of the 
lot for ths table, for you can eat them head, tai] and all,” 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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he responded with great surprise at my condemnation 
strictures. ; t ree: 

Not deserving comparison with such tid-bits of de- 
liciousness, I simply uncovered my lovely samples, 


which were reposing on a bed of green leaves in my | 


creel, and let him feast his eyes on the golden-finned 
and crimson-stained fontinalis as if they were as sacred 
as an image in Joss —_ and should evoke the same 
idolatrous treatment. e was surprised at their pro- 
portions, and when I told him that I had returned to 
the stream as many more undersized ones, he was still 
greater surprised. By way of an apology for his. lack 
of discrimination in statutory sizes, he stated that “little 
or no rd is here paid to size, as every trout, big or 
little, is here considered an honest trout and then the 
game warden is near sighted and carries no scale of 
inches and the best of all lives fifteen miles away and 
don’t fuss over little things anyhow. But kill a deer 
during close season and up you go.” The little briar- 
torn pleader’s presentation of the case in question was 
very artful, as well as amusing, but nevertheless, it 
expounded to a nicety the principle that custom makes 
laws, and that self-defense is the oldest law of nature. 

I was content with the catch we had made, as enough 
is as good as a feast, I thought, and suggested our re- 
turn; but as the ambitious neophyle of the gentle art 
was greedy for more, I gave way to his earnest desires. 
No Virgil was ever so enraptured with his Aéneas as 
this mischievous little imp of the angle. Opportunities 
presenting, he will soon become a stellar light in ye 
ancient craft, and then the barnyard hackle with him 
will be a thing of the past. I will here state in justice 
to my efficient aide de camp that my piscatorial success 
was solely attributed to my having unknown and fortu- 
nately chosen the correct route that led to the best 
pools, where in re numbers these lovely Narods 
grow golden and gameful. 

After a good rest, I arose quite refreshed, and as I 
had planned, started on a detour so as to avoid the part 
of the stream I had already angled, leaving the youth- 
ful devotee to select his own waters. I, however, re- 
pented of my afternoon’s exploit long before I had 
reached the desired locality, for it had thorns as well 
as roses. I was, however, repaid in a measure by my 
woodland walk, as there was much to delight the eye and 
please the fancy. 

My tramp was through thick bushes and grasses and 
tangles of wild flowers crowding the open spaces where 
the sunshine fell, while ever and anon the poetry of the 
scene was all lost when I had to conquer a slashing or 
two that forbade my approach to the bank of the babbling 
brook I sought. I persevered in my just endeavor, and 
after afrightng a red squirrel that was barking in a 
slanting sunbeam on a tall elm and disturbing the soprano 
notes of a catbird, I caught a glimpse of the rippling rivu- 
let that sparkled like a stream of liquid diamonds, and 
was soon at its grassy marge lifting out marvellous fish 
of rainbow hues and graceful symmetry. It would be a 
twice told tale to give every rapture and thrill that pos- 
sessed me as I coaxed, impaled and landed these red and 
gold rovers that came from the mountain streams, where 
they caught the initial imprint of the sun’s early rays and 
the first drops of the crystaline water of the cloudburst 
ere they were tainted with the soot and grime and dust 
of the lower regions. Its birthright evidently savors of 
the celestial. 

I took one among the dozen I had captured on my sec- 
ond raid that weighed over a pound. He was poising in 
a big and deep pool and had just leaped for an insect that 
was skimming over his trysting place as happy as a lover 
when he was suddenly taken from his beautiful world. 
Honors, however, were even when I played a similar 
game on the irridescent denizen of the flower-lined pool. 
He had anticipated a toothsome banquet when he saw 
my down dropping bon-bon of deceit, but in lieu read 
his death warrant when he closed his blood red paws 
upon it. This is the sweetness of life burned in stogyian 
darkness while the little stream sang and rippled on as 
cheerily as though no tragedy had been consummated, 
where the air is sweet with the fragrance of flowers. 

Having captured all I desired of these lovely creatures 
that beautify the tinkling stream, 1 prepared for beating 
and breasting my way back, and, I assure you, that re- 
gardiless of all floral life that beset my path, I hastened 
on to overtake the juvenile piscator who had doubtless 
ere this made another invoice of lilliputs or tom-tits of the 
stream for me to condemn and for him to eulogize for 
the spit. 


When I had at last reached our base I there found the 
youthful rodster idolizing a pound and a half brook 
beauty, the colors of which no painter’s brush ever 
matched, nor did-a sculptor’s chisel ever trace such per- 
fect symmetry. He had, he excitedly stated, caught it on 
the “yank ’em out” principle with the result of a broken 
rod, though not a very costly one, and which he imme- 
diztely replaced by one from nature’s vast storehouse, 
which, he declared, would land anything from a minnow 
to a maskinongé. I showered generous adulations upon 
him for the blue ribbon capture, and as a peroration to 
my eulogy stated that he was really deserving of a crown 
ot gold. After the blushing effects of my panegyric had 
passed away he turned to me, and with a significant look 
and opera bouffe mannerism, announced: “If I did catch 
the smallest fish I also caught the largest.” And then he 
felt the sweetness of piscatorial glory and his sparkling 
eyes and swelling pride proclaimed it to the warbling 
birds, the whispering pines and the fragrant flowers 
which so lavishly environed us. 

The long silent shadows were now changing the bright- 
ness of the earth and Phebus was putting on her royal 
robes for her luxurious couch, and as we had a long drive 
over the highway we hurriedly prepared for our departure. 
Our road was solely through a pastoral country in which 


the woodman’s ax had almost eliminated the forest. A, 


few small groves, however, were left standing that gave 
shelter to the cattle in hot and stormy weather and also 
served most happily as a nesting place for birds, The 
roadway was dusty, but the sky which had enriched itself 
since morning with the colors of a painter’s palette, was 
now supremely magnificent. 

These were marvels in grays and white, and blues were 
never wrought in such matchless splendor, while the gold 


and crimson, never inseperable from a western horizon 





when there is no entire obliteration of sunshine, were 
just ravishingly lovely. .Such pinks and bronzes never 
tinged the ragged edges of the rolling clouds, and never 
did the snow banks ever look so intensely white and so 
transparent and etherial, They were an absorbing study 
for anyone who possessed the slightest love for the fas- 
cinations of cloud life, even the adolescent angler would 
frequently take his keen eye from the roadway and the 
innocent game he was always looking for and gaze in 
raptures upon the grand mise en scene that nature was 
then so enchantingly presenting in the arched dome. _ 

The few trees that we saw along the road looked in 
the declining sun as if they had a sash of gold and crim- 
son wound about their rugged loins, the bushes that 
clustered here and there where some son of the toil had 
kindly spared them, stood in silent beauty with quiet 
tents, a field of daisies and buttercuns would suddenly en- 
chant with impressive seas of color which boldly defied 
imitation, and then a tiny purling brook in shimmering 
silver that ran between grassy banks would flash upon 
you, and to give poetic enchantment to the truly pastoral 
scene some wood sparrow would start his sweet vesperian 
chant while the locust’s song filled the measure of melody. 

After we had gone quite a distance I noticed Albert, 
the alert, looking very eagerly in advance as if he were 
fairly aching to shoot off that stinging whip he held so 
firmly in his clenched hand. By way of admonition I 
here said to him in as solemn a tone as a divine: “That 
man is born barbarous, and ransomed from the condition 
of beasts only by being cultivated and obeying the laws 
of both God and man; and I sincerely hope that you will 
bear this in mind and endeavor to check your evil pro- 
pensity for striking at every living thing you pass on the 
road.” The brief sermon amounted to nothing and was 
as sounding brass and tinkling cymbals, for he at once 
responded : 

“Certainly, but bear in mind that the mail must not be 
delayed.” : 

This bon mot was the Alpha and Omega of all his witi- 
cisms. He doubtless had picked it up on the road when 
his spavined and rheumatic steed was carrying some 
humorist who valued time as moncy. 

Amid the deep tranquils which prevailed we made 
meritorious advancement, as the steady pace the equine 
was going was doubtless the result of the vesperian ban- 
quet of oats and hay which awaited him at the final ter- 
mination of our drive. The whip and wit (?) and guide, 
and so on, kept his musical oleo in full blast, as if run 
by a threshing machine, as we sped along, as he was ever 
whistling, humming or snapping his long-lashed whip 
with which he affirmed he could hit either a fly or pin- 
head at a reasonable distance, and to convince me of his 
assertion, he at once snapped off the head of a dainty 
daisy that charmingly enriched the roadside. Czsar had 
his Brutus and Charles I. his Cromwell, but to the irre- 
pressible Albert it was given to pose as the royal cracker- 
jack of the empire of the far-reaching highways, and that 
without fear of dethronement or assassination. 

Coming to a very comfortable and neat cottage that had 
an air of prosperity about it, we noticed at the front door 
a sweet looking girl of tender years, with the sunshine 
playing with her auburn curls and creeping down her 
dress like a caressing hand of light. Her cheeks—the 
very ideal of symmetry—were in a deep and roseate glow, 
and would have won the admiration of a praxitiles, while 
her pinkish lips rivalled the coral of the south seas. It 
was an exceptional picture, really a violet in a desert. 
Albert, who had doubtless seen the innocent figure long 
before I had, with the ardor of a Romeo threw her a 
graceful kiss and then immediately after excitedly ex- 
claimed: “I know that girl.” 

“Your sweetheart ?” 

“Can’t say yet.” 

On looking around I saw the sudden tell-tale radiate 
on the lovely maiden’s face, and that was surely the 
affirmation. 

As we again ran across the fateful purple cow who had 
got a stinger from the whipster on our trip out, he quick- 
ly gathered himself together for a repetition of the same 
shameful act. Coming abreast of her he raised his whip 
on high to give her a gentle reminder relative to the 
mail, and as it was about to descend on its cruel mission, 
I alertly caught it on the fly and then laughed in his sur- 
prised face, thus spoiling his prospective tableau. He 
cheerfully joined in the laugh, saying: 

“That cow has been pestering me for a long time, and 
I never meet her but what I feel like making a red mark 
on her. Hang a purple cow, anyhow, I say.” 

We finally brought up at the hotel and on parting the 
reckless and audacious little lad who, despite his idiosyn- 
crasies of the whip, I learner to like so much on the trip, 
turned, and with glowing pride on his expressive face and 
a mischievous twinkle in his eye, piquantly inquired: 
“Who caught the biggest trout?” 

“Who caught the most fingerlings?” was my significant 
response, and then with simultaneous laughter that loud- 
ly and cheerfully -ang out, the song of the brook and 
the trout was ended, and the picture of the old angler 
and his young and frolicksome guide in the piscatorial 
exploit completed and so concludes one of the most de- 
lightful trouting- trips I ever experienced on St. Joseph's 
Island. ALEX. STARBUCK. 





Salmon on a Spoon. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The anglers who fish the Ristigouche and tributaries 
are beginning to find out that salmon will take a spoon. 
A friend of mine constructed a copper spinner this sum- 
mer and caught a salmon in the Matapedia. He uses it 
generally for sea trout fishing, but thought he would try 
the salmon, which he did with the above result. I have 
often thought of trying a spinner in the channels of 
Bathurst Harbor when the salmon are coming in, and I 
believe it would take. I understand grilse have also been 
taken in the St. John River, below Fredericton, with bait 
and spinner. This is another confirmation of Hallock’s 
“Salmon Fisher.” CB. 





THE current edition of the Game Laws in Brief, sold 
everywhere, contains all the fish and game laws a sports- 
man ought to know, It is complete, accurate and up-to- 
date, — 


Newfoundland Experience. 


On returning from an outing of two months from 
Newfoundland last Saturday, and on buying Forest anp 
STREAM, I saw on your title sheet “Report your luck 
to Forest AND STREAM,” so it is up to you to do what 
you wish with this article, written for the benefit of 
brother sportsmen intending to shoot and fish in that 
almost uninvaded country, where it costs nothing for 
the privilege of catching all the fish you can, only pay- 
ing for your guides and camp outfits (including {ood 
and boat) about $6 a day, viz., two guides $1.50 each per 
day, $3 per day for camp outfit and grub for three. 
Tlis is the price asked by the Bay St. George Hotel, 
Stephensville Crossing, and the Log Cabin, Spruce 
Brook, either by the day or week. I found by a 
month’s camping out I could cut down the grub ac- 
count by buying it at St. Johns, or at Stephensville 
Crossing, or the Bay of Islands, by less than one-half, 
as canned stuff cost about $1.35 a dozen and most of the 
guides will procure you a camping outfit with cooking 
utensils at a small cost, or none, if they have their own, 
I should advise taking your own tent, say 7x9, in your 
personal baggage. It will do nicely for two or three, 
as in my case. I had only one tent of this size and two 
guides. Get a fly with your tent, as it is warm in the 
middle of the day and the fly is most useful in heavy 
rain storms. Also I should recommend taking a piece 
of canvas, 4x7, with grummet holes on edge, so it can 
be attached by a lacing cord to poles raised from the 
ground on forked sticks, which insures you a dry bed. 

This is also useful in doing up your stores. It might 
be made double and could then be used as a bag for 
your blankets and extra traps. Take a rubber pillow. 
Only warm, thick woolen clothes are needed; also rub- 
ber coat, wading stockings, and canvas shoes with nails 
to tie over same. A good salmon rod, 14 feet, weighing 
about 1% pounds, I found suitable for both grilse and 
salmon, and light enough to handle most of the day 
without exerting any extra muscles. A good reel, hold- 
ing 100 yards of line, and about four dozen small-sized 
salmon flies—none larger than a good-sized trout fly. 

I do not advise the use of the double hook fly, as 
I found, on the fish working against the rod, one hook 
was apt to back upon the other and break off or work 
out. The flies most successful on all the rivers this 
year were the old patterns, Jock-Scot, silver-doctor, 
black-dose, black and  brown-fairy, Durham-ranger, 
silver-gray. If the fish will not take these, ask some 
friend to give or lend you one of his special kind, and 
if you keep them you will have a dozen unknown and 
mostly unnamed varieties to the good or bad, as you 
find them. The fact of the matter is when grilse are 
taking, more so than the full-grown salmon, the fish 
rushes the fly as if he wants it, call it Jock-Scot or 
silver-doctor; otherwise he wll come and take a pick 
at the feathers, which I have seen him do on a change 
of three flies with no better success. I took several 
large salmon by changing and putting on a fly of the 
same kind, a size smaller than the one I was using, 
after having had several swirls or breaks with no take. 
It is no use fishing with flies the size of those generally 
used on the Restigouche River, or in New Brunswick 
waters. 

I was camped on the Dump Pool, Harry’s Brook, 
and had to leave three days prior to Capt. Gillet’s kill 
of the 25-pounder. I was after that fish for weeks, and 
while seeing him frequently, could never get him to 
take, although I rose him several times. I killed one 
of 22% pounds, which measured 38% inches long and 
a girth of 22 inches. Also one 39% inches long by 18 
inches girth, which weighed just under 16 pounds, and 
was much the gamiest and handsomest fish. I killed 
the first in 22 minutes and took half an hour to land 
the other. How about guessing the weight of salmon 
from measurements? I was fortunate in killing thirty- 
six salmon, fourteen of which were large ones. 

As to rivers to fish and best time to fish them, mak- 
ing allowance for wet spring after heavy falls of snow 
like last winter, or dry season like 1904, I found them 
by accounts given by gentlemen sportsmen and guides 
on the west coast, to be as follows: The Grand 
Cordroy, the earliest, commencing June 1 in the lower 
pools from the tidewater pools to the overfull pools. 
After July 1 the big salmon pool, the forks pool, and 
others higher up, are good until Aug. 1. Get off at 
Doyle’s Station, about an hour’s ride by rail from Port 
au Basque. Mr. Doyle has a comfortable farmhouse, 
and either he or his sons will give you reliable in- 
formation as to fishing and guides. Little River, three 
miles south from Doyle’s, is the best Aug. 1. It is a 
good sea trout river in June. There is a fair house. 
Tompkins’, on Little River, which is generally filled 
with sportsmen. Two hours further north by rail you 
come to Crabs, on Crabs River; good grilse, sea trout 
and some salmon here; time, June 15 to July 15. Next 
above on the railroad is Fishel’s, then Robinson’s, both 
good rivers. July 15 to Aug. 1, with sea trout, grilse 
and some salmon. Then comes Stephensville Crossing. 
at the head of Bay St. George. Here the Bay St. 
ueorge Hotel is good and comfortable, Martin pro- 
prietor. From this point you have the choice oi 
Harry’s Brook, Bottom River, Southwest River, and 
others emptying into St. George Bay. Guides and 
camp outfit may be secured at Bay St. George Hotel 
or Martin’s. The fisherman can make private terms 
with local guides for two or three weeks’ trip on these 
rivers at a much reduced rate. 

Next comes Log Cabin, Spruce Brook, twenty miles 
further up, on Harry’s River, Chas. Dodd, proprietor. 
The Log Cabin contains about ‘sixteen rooms, very 
home-like, good food, and host who is most energetic 
in getting you good sport. It is at this station that 
the caribou hunters find their paradise—best time to 
hunt, Sept. 15 to latter part of October. The license 
for visitors to hunt deer is $50, which allows the hunter 
to kill or take out three stags only. The proprietor 
guarantees, in a week’s hunt, to give the shooter a 
chance to kill his three stags, or no charge for outifit. 
Duck and snipe are plentiful about St. George Bay 
from Sept. 15 to Nov. 1. I saw quite a number of bay 


snipe in August, and understand that the English or 
Wilson snipe are found in large numbers on the bar- 
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rens in September, when salmon fishing is ended, the 
fish seldom taking a fly after that period, but lay 
sluggish in the pools. So I advise taking gun if one 
wishes to continue on in September or later. 

Two hours still further upon the railroad you reach 
the beautiful Bay of Island, on the Humber Basin, 
into which empties the Humber River, most justly 
celebrated as the best of all Newfoundland rivers, as 
its record has never been beaten as to size and number 
of fish taken in its water, as is proven by our fellow 
countrymen who make their summer camps on its 
banks, especially about the falls, where almost any 
hour of the day in August one can see salmon leaping 
that obstruction, and I have heard of eight being taken 
in the forenoon by one rod. It did not fish well early 
this season, as the river was over its banks and very 
dirty. ‘There are a number of good rivers near the 
Bay of Islands, but one must camp if he goes afield. 
Fox Island River and the Serpentine, both easily ac- 
cessible from Petrie’s Hotel, about a mile from the 
station, and commanding one of the most attractive views 
in the world. One could easily imagine oneself in Nor- 
way, the high mountains running down into a vast 
fjord. It is a good small hotel; but do not forget you 
must walk, as theré is only one trap, like a training 
sulky, in the town. At the Bagg Bros.’ everything can 
be procured, guides, camp outfits, etc., thoroughly re- 
liable. From here one can go 300 miles by rail through 
a wilderness to St. Johns, the capitol, but a wilderness 
interlaced with rivers, streams and lakes all filled with 
the gamiest of the fish family—the fontinalis. There 
are Deer Lake, Indian, Grand, the Terranoveau River, 
and others, too numerous to mention. 

I will give a few tips to brother sportsmen, which 
may be useful. 

The fare from New York to Halifax and return via 
Red Cross Line is $24. Halifax to Bay of Islands via 
Sidney, Cape Breton Island, eleven hours train, thence 
steamer Bruce, six hours, to Port au Basque; no charge 
for berth; then by rail six hours to Bay Island and re- 
turn to Halifax, $23.50. Stop-overs are allowed on this 
ticket at all stations. The fisherman must remember that 
on arriving at Newfoundland he must leave a deposit of 
20 per cent. of the value of his rods, guns, cameras, 
canoes, etc., which will be returned to him on his return, 
if he has the articles which he brought into the country 
still in his possession. Ordinary hotels and farmhouses 
$1 a day or $5 and $6 a week. C. DuB. W. 


Izaak Wolon ead. the ‘Compleat 
Angler.” 


A Lecture by Mrs. Comstock before the Chautauqua Assembly. 
(Concluded from page 217.1 


That the opportunity for thought was one of the chief 
attractions that angling had for Izaak Walton no reader 
of “The Compleat Angler” can doubt. He says: “It re- 
mains yet unresolved, whether the happiness of man in 
this world doth consist more in contemplation or action. 
Concerning which two opinions I shall forbear to add a 
third by declaring my own, and rest myself contented in 
telling you, that both these meet together, and do most 
properly belong to the most honest, ingenious, quiet and 
harmless art of angling. And first I shall tell you what 
some have observed, and I have found to be a real truth, 
that the very sitting by the riverside is not only the quiet- 
est and fittest place for contemplation, but will invite an 
angler to it. Peter Du Moulin observes that when God 
intended to reveal any future events or high notions to 
his prophets, he then carried them either to the deserts 
or the seashore, and having so separated them from 
amidst the press of people and business, and the cares of 
the world, he might settle their minds in a quiet repose 
and there make them fit for revelation. And of the 
apostles of our Saviour, of which twelve we are sure he 
chose four that were simple fishermen, and it may be 
noted first, that he never reproved these for their employ- 
ment or calling, as he did the scribes and money-chang- 
ers, And secondly, he found that the hearts of such men 
by nature were fitted for contemplation and quietness— 
men of mild, and sweet, and peaceable spirits as indeed 
most anglers are. And it is observable that it was our 
Saviour’s will that these our four fishermen should have 
a priority of nomination in the catalogue of his twelve 
Apostles. And it is yet more observable that when our 
blessed Saviour went up into the mount, when he left the 
test of his disciples and chose only three to bear his com- 
pany at his transfiguration that those three were all fish- 
ermen.” 

“Ven. Sir, though I am no scoffer, yet I have, pray let 
me speak it without offense, always looked upon anglers 
as more patient and more simple men than I fear I shall 
find you to be. 

“Pisce. Sir, I hope you will not judge my earnestness 
to be impatience, and for my simplicity, if by that you 
mean harmlessness, or that simplicity which was usually 
tound in the early Christians, 'who were as most anglers 
are, quiet men and followers of peace—men that were 
SO simply wise as not to sell their consciences to buy 
Tiches, and with them vexation and a fear to die, if you 
mean such simple men as lived in those times when there 
were fewer lawyers, when men might have had a lordship 
conveyed to them in a piece of parchment no bigger than 
your hand, though several sheets will not do it safely in 
this wiser age—I say, sir, if you take us anglers to be 
such simple men as I have spoken of, then myself and 
these of my profession will be glad to be so anderstood.” 

Another important fact in Walton’s enjoyment of ang- 
lying was that with all his mind he believed: it to be-a 
true art and practiced it as such. We find everywhere 
in his lines this belief suggested or openly expressed, and 
as the practice of any art is uplifting if done worthily so 
was Walton ever on a higher plane: because his angling 
Was a true art.: Much testimony of this do we find ff 
The Compleat Angler.” 

As to angling it is an art, and an art worthy the 
knowledge and practice of a wise man. O, sir, doubt not 
but that angling is an art. Is it not an art to deceive a 
trout with an artificial fly; a trout, that is more sharp- 
sighted than any hawk, and more watchful and timorous 
than your high-mettled Merlin is bold? Doubt not, there- 
fore, sir, but that angling is an art, and an art worth your 
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learning; the question is rather whether you be capable 
of learning it, for angling is somewhat like poetry, men 
are to be born so; I mean with inclinations to it, though 


«both may be heightened by discourse and practice, but he 


that hopes te be a good angler must not only bring an 
inquiring, searching, observing wit, but he must bring a 
large measure of hope and patience, and a love and pro- 
pensity to the art itself, but having once got and prac- 
ticed it, then doubt not that angling will prove to be so 
pe that it will prove to be like virtue, a reward to 
itself” 

Again ine says impressively: “For I tell you, scholar, 
fishing is an art, or at least, it is an art to catch a fish.” 

But it is not because he says so that we believe his 
angling an art but because as we read we are profoundly 
impressed with his technique, all knowledge, whether 
gained from books cr experience, is made to minister to 
his art. Take his directions for making flies: “I confess, 
no direction can be given to make a man of dull capacity 
able to make a fly well, and yet know this, a little practice 
will help an ingenious angler in a good degree, but to see 
a fly made by an artist in that kind is the best teaching 
to make it. And then an ingenious angler may walk by 
the river and mark what flies fall on the water that day, 
and catch one of them, if he see the trouts leap at one 
of that kind. And then having always hooks ready hung 
with him, and having a bag also always with him, with 
bear’s hair, or the hair of a brown or sad-colored heifer, 
hackles of a cock, several colored silks and crewels to 
make the body of the fly, and the feathers of a drake’s 
head, and black or brown sheep’s wool, or hog’s wool or 
hair, thread of gold and of silver, silk of several colors, 
especially sad-colored to make the fly’s head, and there 
be also other colored feathers both of little birds and 
speckled fowl. I say, having those with him in a bag, 
and trying to make a fly, though he miss it at first, yet 
at last shall he hit it better, even to such a perfection as 
none can well teach him. And if he hit to make his fly 
tight and have the Ick to hit also where there is a store 
of trouts, a dark day, and a right wind, he will catch such 
store of them as will encourage him to grow more and 
more in love with the art of fly-making.” 

When Walton describes the making of a minnow we 
see another phase of him which gives us the opinion that 
he found women better skilled in the manufacture of bait 
than in using the same to catch fish; though the lady in 
question evidently caught the fisherman with her minnow 
with small trouble and true skill, he says: “I will show 
you an artificial minnow that will catch a trout as well as 
an artificial fly, and it was made by a handsome woman, 
that had a fine hand, and a live minnow lying by her.” 
Then follows a detailed description of the cunning work- 
manship and he adds: “The eyes were of two little black 
beads, and the head was so shadowed and all of it so 
curiously wrought, and so exactly dissembled that it 
would beguile anw sharp-sighted trout in a swift stream.” 

Evidently he was sometimes nettled by people who had 
little appreciation of scientific fishing. Hear him: “’Tis 
an easy thing to scoff at any art or recreation; a little 
wit, mixed with ill-nature, confidence and malice will 
do it.” 

A lesson is here, and that is to make an avocation 
mean much to us, do it well. Have a fad and enjoy it. 
We do a little here and a little there and none of it too 
well. See how Walton made his recreation a perfect 
thing and all enjoyment. j 

Walton’s long and happy communion with nature 
taught him that many things were to be desired rather 
than great riches. “And for you that have heard many 
grave, serious men pity anglers let me tell you, sir, there 
be many men that are taken by others to be serious and 
grave men whom we condemn and pity. Men that are 
taken to be grave, because nature hath made them of a 
sour complexion, money-getting men, men that spend al! 
their time, first in getting, and next in anxious care to 
keep it; men that are condemned to be rich, and then 
are always busy or discontented; for these poor rich men, 
we anglers pity them perfectly. Nay, let me tell you there 
be many that have forty times our estates, that would 
give the greatest part of it to be healthful and cheerful 
like us; who with the expense of little money have eat 
and drank, and laughed and angled, and sung and slept 
securely, and rose next day and cast away care and sung, 
and laughed, and angled again; which are blessings the 
rich man cannot purchase with all his money. Let me 
tell you, scholar, I have a rich neighbor, that is always 
so busy that he has no leisure to laugh, the whole busi- 
ness of his life is to get money and more money; he is 
still drudging on, and says that Solomon says, ‘the dili- 
gent hand maketh rich,’ and it is true indeed, but he con- 
siders not that ’tis not in the power of riches to make a 
man happy, for it was wisely said by a man of great 
observation, ‘there te as many mysteries on the other 
side of riches, as on this side of them.’ And yet, God 
deliver us from pinching poverty and grant that, having 
a competency, we may be content and thankful. Let us 
not repine or so much as think the gifts of God unequally 
dealt, if we see another abound with riches, when as God 
knows, the cares that are the keys that keep those riches 


“hang often so heavily at the rich man’s girdle, that they 


clog him with weary days and restless nights, even when 
others sleep quietly. We see but the outside of the rich 
man’s happiness. Let us, therefore, be thankful for health 
and a competence, and above all, for a quiet conscience.” 

That his scholar is an apt pupil in this philosophy we 
see in the following: “I sat down under a willow tree 
by the water side, and considered what you had told me 
of the owner. of that pleasant meadow in which you then 
left me; that he had,a plentiful estate and not a heart 
to think so; that he had at this time many lawsuits de- 
pending and that they both damped his mirth and took 
up so much of his time and thoughts that he himself had 
not leisure to take the sweet content that I, who pretend 
no title to them, took, in his fields, for I could sit there 
quietly and, looking onthe water, see some fishes sport 
themselves in the silver stream, looking on the hills I 
could behold them spotted with woods and groves; look- 
ing down the meadows could see here a boy gathering 
lilies and ladysmocks, and there a girl cropping culver- 


-keyes and cowslips. all to make garlands suitable to this 


present month of May. These and many other field flow- 
ers so perfumed the air that I thought that very meadow 
like that field in Sicily of which Diodorus speaks. As I 
thus sat joying in my own happy condition, and pitying 









this poor rich man that owned this and many other pleas- 
ant groves and meadows about me, I did thankfully re-- 
member what my Saviour said, that the meek possess the 


’ earth, or rather they enjoy what others possess and enjoy 


not. For anglers, and meek, quiet-spirited men, are free: 
from those high, those restless thoughts, which corrode: 
the sweets of life. There came to my mind at that time: 
certain versés in praise of a mean estate and an humble: 
mind. They were written by Phineas Fletcher, an ex- 
cellent divine and an excellent angler: 


“No empty hopes, no courtly fears him fright, 

No begging wants him middle-fortune bite, 

But sweet content exiles both misery and spite- 

His certain life, that never can deceive him, ! 

Is full of thousand sweets, and rich content; Pe 
The smooth-leaved beeches in the field receive him ‘,!.!- 


With coolest shade, till noonday’s heat he spent; WN 
His life is neither tossed on boisterous seas, ~*~ 
Or the vexatious world, or slothful ease: i 


Pleased and full blest he lives, when he his God can please.” 


Much and close association with nature did not serve 
to make Walton a recluse or hermit but rather served to 
make him discriminating in the choice of his companions: 
We need never fear that there was aught to shock the 
delicate sensjbilities in the conversation of those who gath 
ered in “that honest ale house, where we shall find a 
cleanly room, lavender in the windows, and twenty bal-- 
lads stuck about the wall.” Walton was fastidious in his 
selection of comrades, but once he found them congenial 
he was the prince of good fellows. He says of a man: 


‘“To speak truly, he is not to me a good companion, for 


most of his conceits were either Scripture jests or in- 
decent jests, ior which I count no man witty. But a 
companion who feasts the company with mirth and wit 
and leaves out the sin, he is the man.” 

Again he says: “Well sung, Coridon; this song was 
sung with mettle, and it was choicely fitted to the occa- 
sion. I shall love you for it as long as 1 know you. 
would that you were a brother of the angle, for a com- 
panion that is cheerful, and free from swearing and 
scurrilous discourse is worth gold. I love such mirth as 
does not make friends ashamed to look upon one another 
next morning, nor men that cannot well bear it, to re- 
pent the money they spend when warmed with drink.” 

Omar says: “See that thou drinkest not thy wine in 
the company of some clown, riotous, having neither wit 
nor manners. Naught but dissensions can come of it. In 
the night time thou wilt suffer from his drunkenness, his 
clamor and his folly. On the morrow his prayers and 
his penitence will cause thy head to ache.” 

Many a fisherman of our time who finds in Walton the 
injunction to “Go to yonder sycamore tree and hide your 
bottle of drink under the hollow root of it” pays little 
attention to his constant teachings to drink from that 
bottle with moderation and restrain its use to the meal 
time. He is a believer in true temperance and says he 
would “rather be a civil, well governed, well grounded, 
temperate. poor angler than a drunken lord.” 


Waltou’s Respect for Law. 


He believed in obeying all laws, and like the true sports- 
man of to-day he was the bulwark of the game laws, for 
these be the usual months that salmon come out of the sea 
to spawn in most fresh rivers and their fry would about 
a certain time return back to salt water if they were not 
hindered by weirs and unlawful gins, which the greedy 
fishermen set and so destroyed them by thousands. 

That which is everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness; if it were otherwise there could not be so many 
nets and fish that are under the statute size sold daily 
among us, and of which the conservators of the waters 
should be ashamed. 

It is, however, when we realize how profound was 
Walton’s appreciation and enjoyment of the beautiful in 
nature that we can understand that his angling meant 
not only the practice of an art but that the field of this 
art was a gallery of ever changing, ever more beautiful 
pictures painted by nature’s hand, a hand whose technique 
has never been questioned. I have always felt very sorry 
for those of my acquaintance who found their most beau- 
tiful pictures in an art gallery; I always felt that those 
people were trying conscientiously to love beautiful things 
which is about as hopeless an effort as I know, and about 
as futile in its results. The one who best appreciates 
the painted picture is the one who has seen it and felt it 
and loved it a thousand times before in nature. Izaak 
Walton was a true artist even though he never saw a 
painted picture and never painted one with aught save 
words. Here are some of his word pictures. 

Walton’s wit is subtle; it is rather an undercurrent of 
quaint humor that now and then touches the surface, but 
is always felt to lie underneath his discourse: “I will 
give you some observations on how to dress a carp, but 
not till he is caught.” Again he consoles his scholar: 
“Nay, the trout is not lost, for pray take notice, no man 
can lose what he never had.” 

“But turn out of the way a little, good scholar, toward 
yonder high honeysuckle hedge, there we'll sit and sing 
while this shower falls so gently upon the teeming earth, 
and gives yet a sweeter smell to the lovely flowers that 
adorn these verdant meadows. 

“Look, under that broad beech tree I sat down, when 

I was last this way a-fishing, and the birds in the adjoin- 
ing grove seemed to have a friendly contention with an 
echo, whose dead voice seemed to live in a hollow tree, 
near to the brow of that primrose hill, there I sat view- 
ing the silver streams glide silently toward their center, 
the tempestuous sea; yet sometimes opposed by rugged 
roots and pebble stones, which broke their waves and 
turned them into foam, and sometimes I beguiled time 
‘by viewing’the harmless lambs, some leaping’ securely in 
the cool shade; while others sported themselves in the 
cheerful sun. As thus I sat, these and other sights had 
so fully possessed my soul with content that. I thought, as 
the poet hath happily expressed it, I was for that time 
lifted above earth. 
“ “TI tell you, scholar, when I sat last on this primrose 
bank and looked down on these meadows, I thought of 
them as Charles the Emperor did of the city. of Florence, 
that they were ‘too pleasant to be looked .on, but only 
on holy days.’” : 

Nor does Walton lack an eye for details and the genre 
picture, as is evidenced by the following description of 
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the trout: “Their bodies are adorned with such red —_ 
as. give them such an additional natural beauty as I think 
was never given to any woman by the artificial paints and 
patches in which they so much pride themselves in this 
age. * * * Trust me, scholar, I have caught many a 
trout in a particular meadow, that the very shape and the 
enameld color of him hath been such as hath joyed me 
to look on him, and I have then with much pleasure con- 
cluded with Solomon, ‘everything is beautiful in his sea- 
son.’ ” 

It is to be expected that a man with so much artistic 
feeling had great appreciation of music and poetry. Song 
is one of the chief enjoyments of “The Compleat Angler,” 
and its pages overflow with the quaint and beautiful verse 
of Herrick, Marlowe, Raleigh, mn, Davison, Drayton 
and Wotton, some of these poets whose lines would never 
be known to us to-day had they not been preserved in 
the amber of Izaak Walton’s classic book. 

Through the dust of changing centuries there has 
- trickled down to us a brook of purest water—sometimes 
meandering and doubling itself in green meadows and 
sometimes dashing over rocks and plunging over falls. 
From this brook many a weary soul has quaffed a refresh- 
ing drink, and has paused to hear the throstle sing, and 
see the graceful creatures that people it. It is a brook 
that has gained as the years went on, and has lost none 
of its waters or its freshness. It is the brook on whose 
banks wanders a man whom we lovingly call old Izaak 
Walton—old because he is eternally young, and always a 
happy and delightful companion. 


Where Anadromous Fishes Winter. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The question has been put to me by parties engaged in 
the tedious sea trout controversy (which seems to have 
been happily shifted from Forest AND STREAM to other 
publications) as to whether these much disputed fish, the 
sea trout, do not in part winter at sea while another part 
admittedly remain in the rivers, as salmon are known 
to do. 

Now, it occurs to me that a general statement which 
will cover the known movements of several species of 
migratory and anadromous fishes will help most decid- 
edly to settle this mooted point. To begin with, we know 
for instance, that in the distribution of marine fish fauna 
a great many species are found south of Cape Hatteras 
which are seldom seen north of it. The same may be 
said of the ichthye representation between Cape Hatteras 
and Cape Cod, and between Cape Cod and the Bay of 
Fundy, while in the higher latitudes the number of 
species is restricted to comparatively few types, of which 
the Salmonide are the most abundantly represented. Now, 
these various species, wherever found, as soon as their 
seasonal migrations begin, are first seen in the lower lati- 
tudes. The shad, for example, first appears in Florida 
waters, sometimes as early as Jan. 1; then in the 
Savannah River, then in the Cape Fear, then in the 
tributaries of the Chesapeake, then in the Delaware, 
Hudson, Housatonic, Connecticut, Merrimac, and so on 
up to St. John, N. B. Striped bass show up in like man- 
ner, moving northward, and meeting a run of yearlings 
which have spent the winters in the rivers; in the Hud- 
son River as early as February. 

Bluefish begin to appear in the waters between Cape 
Hatteras and Long Island Sound in mid-summer, and in 
July, when shrimp are running, they meet the yearlings, 
locally known as snapping mackerel, coming out of the 
Quinnipiac at New Haven, Weakfish begin to appear in 
North Carolina waters in December (they have been 
caught all through the fall:months in the warmer waters 
further south), and by June they are at New Haven, after 
having successively passed the Virginia Capes and New 
Jersey coast. Likewise we have the seasonal movements 
of the menhaden, Spanish mackerel, tunas, etc. They all 
come in from the sea first at points below Hatteras, and 
afterward at points north of it successively up to the 
Maine coast. 

The question would be, where have these fish wintered ? 
All fish breeders know by experience how essential 
warmth is to fecundity, and the fish know it by instinct. 
With the Gulf Stream convenient, is it not reasonable 
to suppose that all these migratory and anadromous fishes 
resort to it for its agreeable temperature and abundant 
food? It is not only a logical hypothesis, but it has been 
sufficiently proven by the presence upon its deep blue sur- 
face of multitudes of fishes of various species which have 
been seen foraging among the beds of seaweed which 
accumulate in the lateral eddy that sets back along the 
edge of the current. These marine alge carry a great 
variety of minute crustacea and other forms, and spars 
covered with barnacles are often seen among the drift. 
On one occasion, on a voyage from Halifax to Bermuda, 
a lot of sea bass were noticed which had been tempted 
from the depths below. 

Coming now to salmon, whose habitat is hyperborean, 
we find that they first appear in the rivers of Maine and 
Nova Scotia while the fluvial ice is yet running; then 
gradually working up the north shore of New Brunswick 
to the Bay Chaleur and onward, finally appear in the rivers 
of the lower St. Lawrence in June. Following these are 
the sea trout, known commercially as such from earliest 
date, and close imitators of the salmon movements, com- 
mencing with the “strawberry run” (or when strawberries 
blossom) on the southeastern coast of Nova Scotia and 
moving northward as the season advances until they reach 
the Belle Isle Strait, detachments dropping off as the 
main body advances, into the-numerous rivers along the 
coast, and, like the salmon, -shad, bluefish, rockfish and 
other species, encountering a considerable quota of their 
kind, most of them lean, spént, and ill-favored, which 
have wintered under the ice.in the rivers after spawning. 
Do rot these fresh-run sea.trout likewise come in from 
the sea? or, to be more preaise, from the nurturing Gulf 
Stream where their congeners, have quartered? Is there 
any negative? 

Mem.: It is a wise provision of nature that fish food 
shovld not be all in one plage st the same time. Boreal! 

residents require subsistence_as well as those under the 
tropics. The great ichthy armies are divided and appor- 
tioned so. as to provide all the inhabitants of the globe 
with a modicum of provender, and this explains th 
“whyness of the what” more nearly probably than an 


alstruse scientific paraphrase, CHARLES HALLOCK, 


_ The Gang Hook. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A gentléman writes in the following terms regarding 
the practice: of using a gang or a number of gangs in 
connection with angling lures: “During the past five 
years I-haye noticed a large increase in the number of 
kinds of lures placed on the market, for the capture ot 
game fish:--Most of them have gangs of hooks on them 
numbering--from nine to fifteen hooks. These lures are 
largely -sold to a class of people who go out to see how 
many fish they can catch and then boast of it. Anyone 
who can drag a hand line through the water can catch 
fish with these infernal contraptions. I would rather be 
found dead.at a dog fight than to be caught with one of 
these ‘baits in my possession.” 

The piac..ce «it using gang hooks seems to have origi- 
nated in England and to have come from that country to 
this. Indeed, I have often found cause for wonderment, 
in perusing the English angling papers, at the seemingly 
utter unscrupulousness of the angler of that country as 
to means of catching his quarry. It seems to me that the 
angling tackle of old England is brutal, domineering and 
overbearing. The angler uses, commonly, an extremely 
heavy rod,-it being his evident purpose to get fish at any 
cost and to- give the fish as little show as possible. One 
frequently reads stories of an angler going out and using 
the fly, worm, live minnow and spinner with gangs, on a 
day’s fishing for trout, each lure being used when it seems 
to be most effective. Some of the English gang baits which 
are advertised are certainly ferocious looking things, 
and I may.say that the whole tenor of sport as practiced 
in Great Britain seems to be one in which the animal 
pursued. is-given as little chance as possible. 

The English idea of sport is one of results, of big bags, 
of large counts, and everything seems to be bent to that 
end both isi fishing and in shooting, as witness the slaugh- 
ter of game birds on the English shooting preserves. 
Englishmen who come to this country very often bring 
with them at first this same spirit for unrestricted slaugh- 
ter at any;cost and by any means. It takes them a time 
to get used to the new American idea of sportsmanship, 
which concerns itself with moderate bags and with what 
we call sportsmanlike tools. We do not care to use punt 
guns in duck shooting, 16-ounce rods in trout fishing, or 
8, 16 or 24 hooks in a bass or pike bait. 

Yet, in fact these deadly looking contrivances are not 
so popular. as they would seem. Many of our best bass 
fishers in this country use a single hook below the spoon. 
Many of our best trout fishermen would scorn to use a 
spoon-hook under any consideration, and many go yet 
farther and will not employ bait at all, no matter what 
the conditions, confining themselves to the use of the 
artificial fly and the employment of a rod suited to the 
weight and power of the fish pursued. 

here is-another side to the gang hook question, which 
robs it of much of its sting. Cidinent pike and bass 
live, in this part of the country, very largely in waters 
too weedy for the successful use of a flying gang of 
hooks. The man who sticks to a spoon with a single 
hook will fish more comfortably and perhaps kill more 
fish, if it comes to that, than the one who greedily wants 
to get hold of everything which comes within sight. As 
a matter of fact, a single hook spoon, baited with frog 
or pork rind, is far more nearly weedless, and about as 
deadly, asthe terrible gang, and it is a much sweeter 
thing to fish. Under the circumstances, you cannot blame 
the tackle dealer for selling these many-barbed contriv- 
ances, forthe people will not after all do so much de- 
struction with them. And, moreover, they want them, or 
think they.want them. 

(A friend who has seen the above begs leave to dis- 
agree with certain of the statements therein. He says 
that, in his opinion, it is far more sportsmanlike to use 
live bait than to use the artificial lure of any sort, and 
more huniane as well. If you catch a fish on a fly or 
spoon, the’ poor creature gets no run for its money at all, 
says he. Now if you catch him on a worm or a minnow, 
he at leasf can chew on that while you are playing him 
and until-he gets out on the bank. If you are going to 
kill the fish anyhow, at least give him some comfort and 
consolation.in his last moments. They do that much for 
a fellow when they are going to hang him.) 





The Vermont Six-Inch Law. 


SHELDON, Vt., Sept. 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
trout season, which has now become a thing of the past, 
was on the whole a very satisfactory one. The long con- 
tinued rains kept the waters well up in the brooks, which 
caused the fish to run up from the larger streams. The 
trout here in northwestern Vermont average small, not 
over one in five run the legal length, six inches. It is 
quite evident that to protect these fish one of two things 
must be done, either pass a law compelling the fisher- 
men to use needle-pointed hooks, so that the small trout 
could be easily removed from the hook, or make a law 
giving the,county wardens under the supervision of the 
commissioner the power of leasing for a nominal sum 
from the qwners of the lands about the head waters and 
tributaries".of our streams the fishing rights on these 
streams, then stock and close these streams against all 
fishing. If a person is found near these streams with any 
kind of fishing tackle arrest him as a violator of the law; 
then make’ the waters of the main streams open waters 
and do away with the six-inch law. As it now stands, it 
is making violators of the protective trout law, for forty- 
nite out. of. every fifty trout fishers, when they have seen 
that it was-almost an impossibility to take a small trout 
off a bearded hook without either killing it outright or 
so injuring it that it would soon die~have counted the 
fish in with the larger ones. At firstethey did so with 
fear and trembling, but they soon. m@calloused and 
would take these smfll fish without any “reproach of con- 
science. -Then it is but one step on to begin to shoot 
gqme birds guring the close season, and then on to larger 
game,. deer without horns, etc. 

In the. backwoods in this: section of the State it is al- 
most impossible for a game warden te catch these trout 
fishers, and in fact most of the wardens have given up 
trying to catth them, while they are sharp after the viola- 
tors of the game laws. 


Among those who own land about the headwaters of 
our trout streams there are but a very fpw who would 


Se 


not gladly for a mere nominal sum give the State a | 
lease of the fishing rights on their properties. Now as 
the law stands, the six-inch trout law. is the most = 
poplar Jaw on our statute books, and consequently the 
hardest to enforce. 

The trout season fcr brook fishing closed Aug. 1, of 
rather July 31, and now that the open season is closed 
for, pond and lake trout fishing, we must put away our 
tackle or use it on coarser fish. STANSTEAD 


Courtesies of Salmon Fishing. 


H: M. S. Rinepove, St. Jouns, N. F., Sept. 4.—Editoy 

Forest and Stream: My attention has been drawn to an 
article in your issue of Aug. 19, signed by Mr. A. St J 
Newberry, and, at the desire of my captain, I beg you ig 
insert my reply to it. Mr. Newberry in his article, casts 
a slur on the courtesy of English officers and gentlemen 
I wish, for the credit of British naval officers to state the 
Yacts of the case in question. 
. My captain pitched his camp near the mouth of a river 
in. Newfoundlanc. On the same day he met Mr. New. 
berry, who had his camp some distance up river, The 
captain not only invited Mr. Newberry to fish the pool 
near his camp, but lent him a rod to do so. 

‘Next day I joined the captain, who informed me that 
there was an American gentleman camped up river, and | 
started fishing up stream with the idea of paying a visit 
and talking over the season’s fishing. While in the act 
of landing a fish, Mr. Newberry approached me very 
angrily, and asked me if I considered it fair to fish on his 
water. When he added that my friend (the captain) had 
agreed to keep below a certain mark, while he kept above, 
1 at once apologized and retired. When I discussed this 
miatter with the captain he informed me that he had made 
no such agreement as Mr. Newberry had mentioned. 

As to the “cap-sheaf” mentioned in the article under 
discussion, we are clearly not responsible for that, as our 
camp was struck the next morning after my meeting with 
Mr. Newberry. 

Now, I deny that anybody establishes a right to the 
fishing of a whole river by simply camping upon it. And 


‘1 consider that Mr. Newberry has made a very unfair 


attack upon us, who treated him with the greatest cour- 
tesy, and, as I hoped, parted with him on good terms, | 
inclose my card, and beg to remain, 

A BritisH NAvAL Orricer. 





Salmon on Lake St. John. 


Mr. H. J. Beemer, the well known contractor, who 
built the railway to Lake St. John, and who is the pro- 
prietor of the beautiful summer hotel at Roberval, has 
had the enterprise to establish at his own expense, 
a fish hatchery near that point, similar to the 
Government hatchery at Tadousac. From this _hatch- 
ery_ during the last seven years he has sent out no less 
than 2,625,000 young ouananiche and 1,275,000 sea salmon. 
This year the fruits of this enterprising experiment have 
commenced to make themse'ves apparent, and a few days 
ago a magnificent sea salmon weighing 18 pounds was 
caught in the River Peribonca and another weighing 15 
pounds in Lake St. John. The fame of this will soon 
spread, and the opportunity of catching salnion in a fresh 
water lake will prove an attraction without precedent, 
which will bring to Lake St. John thousands of fishermen 
from all over the world. This will mean a great deal of 
money brought into the Province, because the expenditure 
ef sportsmen and the earnings of the army of guides to 
whom they give employment are proverbial. It seems 
hardly credible, but we believe it to be true, that while a 
private individual is thus carrying out at his own ex- 
pense an experiment of a kind usually undertaken by a 
Government, which bids fair to be of inestimable value to 
the Province, the Government itself has been giving net- 
ting licenses to catch these fish and thus enabling a hand- 
ful of short-sighted people to undo all the good which 
the hatchery is doing. However, if we may judge from 
the utterances of the new Minister in charge of this de- 
partment, Mr. Prevost, this ill-advised policy will now 
cease, and fishing will be restricted to ordinary and legal 
methods. If Mr. Beemer’s hatchery enterprise results in 
the stocking of Lake St. John with sea salmon, it will at- 
tract sportsmen in thousands who will spend unlimited 
money in the district—Quebec Chronicle. 


Hair Lines. 


Montreat, Can., Sept. 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
-Amiong the numerous fish lines used by the grand army 
of the N. O. F.’s (Noble Order of Fishermen) there 1s 
one that is at present unfashionable and which in these 
times of coastant changes in the fashions simply amounts 
to.a crime. The hair-line, well made, washed and 
stretched, is equal to any in the market. Not by any 
means as strong as that excellent line the Cuttyhunk; it 
possesses the advantage of stretching when wet, virtually 
becoming a rubber string. relieving the strain of the tip 
of the rod. It also has the advantage of never rotting. 
These lines have been in use for generations on the sea 
coasts of Great Britain and other parts of the world. It 
is a popular superstition that the hair of a mare’s tail is 
inferior to that of the horse. This is quite true, owing 
to the fact that the horse hair is round, while that of the 
mare is flat. Another argument in the favor of this 
ancient line is the freedom with which it runs through 
the guides. 2 

The interesting essay on silk woven gut, published im 
‘your columns lately, and of which I have made crude 
samples in my younger days, also reminds me ‘that horse 
hair makes most admirable leaders made in fie or ten 
feet, without a knot and a loop at eachend. Black haif 
alone is tabooed, but white hair with a strand:or two o& 
black makes the line or leader invisible in the water. 
There is no glitter on a hair leader, which is a fault oP 
cthe pélished gut as used. Chestnut and white hair makes 
an exceedingly pretty line, and I used one for seven years. 


captured many a lordly small-mouth black bass. and best 
of all, the line is as good as the day it was made. 
BLENKHORN. 
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Bitten by a Shark. 


St. AuGusTINE, Fla.—A comeaganten of the Jackson- 
urry is a patient at the 
Railway Hospital here, suffering from a badly lacerated 


leg caused by a peculiar accident. He, with G. J. Hop- 
kins, was fishing at Fort Pierce yesterday afternoon from 
a small boat near shore, when a large shark was hooked. 


After playing the monster for some time they towed it in 
toward shore. Upon reaching shallow water Mr. Curry 
stepped out of the boat and started to haul the prize in 
shore when with an effort it turned and seized him by 
the right leg, tearing the flesh badly. His companion im- 
mediately hurried the injured man away for medical at- 
tention, leaving the monster shark on the shore. Mr. 
Curry was placed aboard the north-bound train and 
brought to this city. He is now at the Railway Hospital 
and is reported as resting easy to-day. 


Camping Song. 


Has your dinner lost its savor? 
Has your greeting lost its cheer? 
Is your daily stunt a burden? 
Is your laughter half a sneer? 
There’s a medicine to cure you, 
‘There’s a way to lift your load, 
With a horse and a saddle and a mile of open road. 


Is your eyeball growing bilious? 
Is your temper pose short? 
Is this life a blind delusion, 
Or a grim, unlovely sport? 
There’s a world of health and beauty, 
There’s a help that cannot fail, 
In a day behind the burros 
On a dusty mountain trail. 


Come out, old man, we’re going 
To a land that’s free and large, 
Where the rainless skies are resting 
On a snowy mountain marge. 
When we camp in God’s own country, 
You will find yourself again, . 
With a fire and a blanket and the stars upon the plain! 
—Bliss Carman in the Reader. 


Adirondack State Land Sales. 


From the Brooklyn Eagle. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Sept. 6.—In its issue of Saturday last 
the Eagle reviewed an article from Forest AND STREAM, 
calling attention to the fact that a tract of land belonging 
to the State Forest Preserve had been conveyed to a wood 
pulp company in violation of the provisions of the Consti- 
tution, which forbids the sale of any forest lands belong- 
ing to the State in the Adirondack or Catskill counties. 
Inquiries at the office of the State Land Board have 
elicited the following official defense to the charges: 

The tract in question consists of 170 acres, situated in 
Lot 79, Remsenburg Patent, in the Town of Ohio, Her- 
kimer county. The State obtained title to this land 
through the foreclosure of a mortgage by the United 
States Loan Commissioners. In each county of the State 
there are persons designated as Loan Commissioners who 
loan United States furids on landed property. On the 
foreclosure of any of these mortgages the Land Board at 
Albany has been in the habit of reselling the land to re- 
cover the amount of money thus loaned, and to keep this 
United States fund good and intact. In accordance with 
their custom the Land Board sold this tract of 170 acres 
at a meeting held: Oct. 25, 1902, the conveyance being 
made to the Finch Chemical Company. 

The Board of Land Commissioners is composed of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of State, Controller, 
State Treasurer, Attorney-General, State Engineer and 
Surveyor, and the Speaker of the Assembly. The Gov- 
ernor of the State is not a member of this board. The 
law defining the Forest Preserve includes all lands owned 
by the State in the sixteen Adirondack and Catskill coun- 
ties, with the two following exceptions: 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


1. Lands within the limits of any village or city, and 

2. Lands, not wild lands, acquired by the State on 
foreclosure of mortgages made to loan commissioners. 

In accordance with the latter exception, the Land 

Board would have the right to sell any lands acquiréd 
through the Loan Commission, provided they were cleared 
or farming lands; but they would not have the right_or 
power to sell or convey any lands thus acquired which 
would answer the description of wild or forest lands. In 
nearly every case the properties thus sold consisted of 
farms which included not only cleared fields and pastures, 
but wood lots or areas of timber land. 
_ Col. William F, Fox, superintendent of State Forests, 
in his annual report to the Legislature, Jan. 30, 1903 
(eighth annual report, pages 65-67), called attention to 
this conflict of authority between the Land Board and the 
Forest Commission, and recommended an amendment to 
the forestry law. which would provide for the survey of 
all Loan Commission lands, in which the lines of the 
forest areas on them should be run out and such lands 
made a permanent part of the preserve. The Forest Com- 
mission, however, failed to obtain the necessary legisla- 
tion. 

In the case of this 170 acres, Lot 79, Remsenburg Pat- 
ent, it is very doubtful whether the conveyance of the 
Land Board is a valid one, and it has been intimated by 
the superintendent of forests that an action will be com- 
menced to set aside this conveyance, through which the 
State will not only recover the land, but will also obtain 
the full value of the timber that was cut, together with 
such penalties as the court may adjudge. The superin- 
tendent stands now, as he always has done, for the rigid 
enforcement of the forestry clause in the State Constitu- 
tion in accordance with the strictest letter of its require- 
ments. Any person cutting even a single tree on State 
land will be prosecuted and punished to the fullest extent 
of the law. Although not generally known, yet it is a 
fact, that for several years the care and custody of the 
preserves has been in the hands of the fish and game 
protectors instead of in the Forest Department; but at 
the last session of the Legislature a special act was 
passed putting the care and custody of the preserve back 
into the hands of the superintendent of forests. The 
news of this legislation was circulated quickly through- 
out the woods, and to-day there is not an ax in motion in 
the forests of the State preserve. 


Game Butchers. 


Earut De Grey, the heir to the Marquis of Ripon, has 
probably accounted for more game than any other living 
sportsman, says the Yorkshire Post. 

Four years ago the German Emperor had in the course 
of nearly thirty years bagged about 40,000 head of game. 
But so far back as 1895 Lord De Grey had eclipsed this 
record eight times over, having in twenty-nine years 
bagged 316,699 head. Of this enormous total the chief 
items comprised 111,190 pheasants, 89,400 patridges, 45,500 
grouse, 26,500 hares and about the same number of rab- 
bits. In Ireland a few years ago he brought down sixteen 
geese with one gun (two barrels). In 1893 alone he ac- 
counted for 19,135 head, including 8,732 partridges, 5,760 
pheasants, 2,611 grouse, 837 hares, 914 rabbits and 300 
beasts of the field. 

The record for grouse shooting is, however, held by 
Lord Walsingham, During one day’s shoot on the Blub- 
berhouse Moors, in Yorkshire, in August, 1872, with the 
expenditure of 1,100 cartridges, he brought down 421 
brace of grouse. On Aug. 30, 1888, he was shooting for 
fourteen hours eighteen minutes, and by firing an average 
of 108 shots an hour he succeeded in bringing down 1,058 
birds. 
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Deer Damages Awarded. 


PLAINFIELD, Mass., Sept. 11.—The open season on part- 


ridges begins on Oct. 1 in these parts, but there are liter- 
ally no birds. I have traversed the east and west.forested 
ridges several times for miles, through field, swamp, 
meadow and woods without starting a feather. Yester- 
day I took a seven-mile walk to Cummington and back 
without seeing a jay or a chipmunk. I heard one réd 
squirrel, but its voice was weak. The haunts of the small 
game are deserted, but deer are in evidence on all sides 
in Hampshire and Franklin counties, and the hounds are 
yelping to be turned loose. If the number of deer is not 
soon lessened farmers will have to give up horticulture. 


Some idea of the amount of damage done to crops may 


be gathered from the published statement that the Frank- 


lin county commissioners at their meeting Tuesday ap- 
proved the regular monthly bills, and in addition bills 
from various towns for losses caused by deer. Joseph 
Legate, of Charlemont, had 350 peach trees damaged and 
was paid $110. Other losses paid are: F. R. Ford, of 
Charlemont, $10; R. E. Lillie, C. F. Williams, $10 each, 
and A. G. Bugbee $5, all of Montague; Charles McGee, 
of Colerain, $10; Asahel Sawyer, $10, and F. B. Streeter, 
of Northfield, $6. 

In Hampshire county the depredations in Windsor, 
Cummington, Worthington and Hawley are serious. If 
farmers were permitted by law to kill deer during the rest 
of this year the price of meat would drop. Venison would 
be likely to take the place of beef and mutton. 

Cuas. HALLocK. 

In connection with the speed in the pigeon-flying con- 
test in France, an Antwerp financier tested the speed of 
the swallow, with a remarkable result. He captured one 
nesting under his roof and sent it to Campiegne, where it 
was placed among the pigeons, It flew off at 7.05 o’clock, 
and reached its nest at 8.22 o’clock, having traveled at the 
rate of 128% miles an hour. The best time made by the 


pigeons was 35!4 miles an hour. 


The Bennel 


National Beagle Club of America. 


Av a meeting of the National Beagle Club of 
America, held in New York city on Aug. 31, 1905, it 
was ordered that the sixteenth annual field trials of this 
club be held at Stevenson, Baltimore county, Mary- 
land, and that the headquarters of the club during the 
trials be at Avalon Inn. 

At the same time, Mr. C. Staley Doub, of Frederick, 
Md., was made chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments, the other members of this committee being 
Messrs. A. J. Purinton, Palmer, Mass.; Henry Dickson 
Bruns, M.D., New Orleans, La.; Ernest Gill, Govans- 
town, Md.; T. Dudley Riggs, Stevenson, Md., and Charles 
F. Brooks, of Sandy Springs, Md. 

A new class, to be known as Class G, pack stakes for 
dogs and bitches 15 inches and under, to bona fide 
property of the party making entry at the time of en- 
tering and starting the class, eight dogs constituting 
a pack, was ordered to be added to the premium list. 
Fee to start, $10. First prize $40, second prize $25, and 
in case of five or more entries in this class a third prize 
of $15 to be given. 

In Classes E and F, open pack stakes, four dogs 
constituting a pack, the fee to start was changed to $10, 
and the prizes were changed as follows: First prize 
$40, second prize $25, and in case of five or more 
entries, a third prize of $15. 

CnHartes R. STEVENSON, Sec’y. 








Yachting Fixtures for 1905. 


Members of Race Committees and Secretaries will confer a favor 
by sending notice-of errors or omissions in the following jist, and 
also changes which may be made in the future: 


SEPTEMBER. 


16. Knickerbocker, power boat races. 
16. Royal Canadian, club. 

16. Chicago, cruise. 

16. San Francisco, cruise. 

17. Lakewood (Cleveland), club. 

24. Morrisania, open. 

24. San Francisco, cruise. 


THE RATING RULE—PROBABLE REDUCTION 
OF TIME ALLOWANCE. 

THE new formula for obtaining racing measurement, 
which is now in force at all the prominent yacht clubs of 
the East, has of itself proven satisfactory. The tests made 
possible by a season of general use have demonstrated 
that the methods of taking length and sail area are far 
2head of any-heretofore adopted. The introduction of 
displacement as a divisor in the formula has proven a 
vise move and opened many a new channel of thought as 
tO just how far speed is affected by reducing the under- 
body of a boat. Seme results of the year hint that de- 
signers have perhaps gone to unnecessary extremes under 
old conditions-and that it is possible to build a boat of 
good model and draft which will perform fully as well 
48 One in which the ends have been abnormally lengthened 
and displacement reduced to a marked degree. These de- 


velopments, although not exactly in line with accepted 
theories, appear to be nevertheless true. The introduc- 
tion of the displacement factor when considered in con- 
nection with the other restrictive elements of the rule, 
appears also to have insured a certain degree of equality 
among class competitors of good model. 

There is a feature of the racing this year which had not 
been entirely satisfactory. That is the table of time allow- 
ances.. The honors of the season in events decided on 
corrected time have generally gone to the smaller com- 
petitors. This would indicate that too much allowance 
is being given by one craft to another. Time allowance 
tables are based on the theory accepted by naval archi- 
tects that, within economic limits, opportunities for speed 
vary in different vessels as to the square roots of their 
respective lengths. It is conceded that as strong winds 
are required to give large vessels the full extent of their 
advantage in size, and that as such conditions do. not 
exist. in ordinary summer racing, a certain percentage 
of the full table should be taken. Differences of opinion 
have come about as to the amount of reduction neces- 
sary. Last year the New York and Eastern Y.-C.’s; 
working under a rule practically the same as the onenow. 
in force, took 80 per cent. of what the full allowance 
would be. This was found too great. The Atlantic and 
Larchmont Y. C.’s and those in the Long Island Sound 
Association proved that 60 per cent, gave satisfactory 
results, : 


When delegates from the different organizations had 
adopted the rating rule formula the question of time 
allowance was taken up. Those who had conducted their 
racing under the larger amount were loath to make a re- 
duction great enough to bring it to the lower level. A 
compromise at 70 per cent. was finally effected, and 
on this basis the sport of this season has been conducted. 
In New York and Eastern Y. C. events 10 per cerit. less 
time is now being conceded, while competitors in regattas 
at the other prominent clubs are allowing an increase of 
the same amount. A boat at the top of the 27ft. class 
this year under the 70 per cent. table has to allow a 22- 
footer 52.29 seconds to the mile. Under the New York 
and Eastern Y. C, tables of 1904 this would have peen 
59.77. seconds, while at the Atlantic, Lachmont and other 
clubs it would have been 44.82 seconds. 

A reduction to the 60 per cent. basis is likely to be de- 
manded and made before another season. This will mean 
that a 27-footer will have to allow a craft in the 22ft. 
class 7.47 seconds less a mile than this year. Such a con- 

“cession means a handicap of nearly a minute and a quar- 

ter in ten miles of sailing, and the effect of the change 
would naturally be to give the larger craft a greater 
chance of winning. than is possible under the present table. 
According to availabledata 60 per cent. of the full allow- 
ance will bring much closer results than have beer the 
rule this year under the 70 per cent. table, 
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THE NEXT TRANSATLANTIC RACE. 


YAcHTING gossip of late has clung more or less to the 
possibility of holding in 1906 a transatlantic race for 
schooners. Both Emperor William of Germany and Sir 
Thomas Lipton have been mentioned as possible donors 
of trophies for such an event. Another long journey to 
the other side next season would not receive half the sup- 
port that would prevail if the event were postponed until 
at least one more year has elapsed. It is extremely doubt- 
ful if the large entry which graced the struggle for the 
Ocean Cup, won by Atlantic, would be received for an- 
other similar event coming so soon, American competi- 
tors in the former struggle will be quite content to re- 
main at home. Their presence is needed to stimulate our 
own off-shore racing, which has gone almost wholly by 
the board because of the absence of the best cruising 
schooners in foreign waters. The Cape May, Brenton’s 
Reef and other cups offered to encourage long distance 
events on the open seas should give Americans all the 
strenuous work they care to undertake during the next 
yachting season. 

It would be a mistake to start another transatlantic 
event from this side of the world before 1907. The plan 
of racing British, English and American boats which 
may be abroad at the time, to our shores next year is a 
far more desirable one from the standpoint of the sport 
on this side of the Atlantic. 





William H. Childs Perpetual Challenge Trophy. 


A PERPETUAL challenge trophy for boats in classes M 
and under was offered early in the season through the 
Bensonhurst Y. C. by Mr. William H. Childs. Any 
recognized organization of good standing may chal- 
lenge for the valuable memento, the privilege of com- 
peting in the event, under conditions agreed on by the 
challenging and defending parties being extended to 
other clubs so desiring. The club represented by the 
winning yacht secures temporary possession of the 
tropy in a single race, and holds the same until lost to 
some challenging organization. Not more than three 
races are allowed in any one season. Each club is per- 
mitted to nominate not more than two boats, all en- 
trants competing in one class on time allowance, ac- 
cording to the new rule of rating. 

In selecting the trophy, the donor was guided by a 
desire to obtain something different from those usually 
offered for yachting events. The result is a very unique 
creation, which is likely to be generally adopted. A 
well executed steering wheel of mahogany, two feet 
in diameter, forms the basis. The center space is oc- 
cupied by a plaque of sterling silver, on which is shown 
a start in Class Q, the scene being etched into the 
metal. On the outer edge of the marine view is a gar- 
land design of great beauty. Beyond this, reaching to 
the mahogany rim, is a plainer surface, on which are 
given in relief the name of the trophy and the donor, 
the latter’s private signal, and the burgee of the Benson- 
hurst Y. C. The owner of a boat winning a race re- 
ceives outright a miniature reproduction of the large 
prize, while the name of the craft and the club repre- 
sented is engraved on the challenge plate itself. 

Three races have been held for the trophy, the first 
being sailed on July 3. Bensonhurst Y. C. nomi- 
nated More Trouble, owned by W. H. Childs, to de- 
fend the trophy. The other contestants were: Saetta, 


from the Atlantic Y. C.; Ojigwan, from the Brooklyn 
Y. C.; Miss Judy from the New York C. C., and Quest 
and Beta from the Marine and Field Club. The race 
was won by More Trouble, and the trophy held by the 
Bensonhurst Y. C. 

The second race was sailed on July 23. Bensonhurst 
Y. C. nominated More Trouble, owned by W. H. 
Childs, and Tabasco, New York Y. C. 30-footer, owned 
by J. B. O’Donohue, to defend the trophy. The At- 
lantic Y. C. sent the Class P boat Lizana and the Class 
Q boat Cockatoo II.; Marine and Field Club was rep- 
resented by the Class Q boat Quest, and Class RR boat 
Beta. Brooklyn Y. C. sent Ojigwan, and the New 
York C. C., Ogeemah. Race was won by More Trouble, 
and the trophy still remained with the Benscnhurst Y. C. 
subject to challenge. 

The third and !ast race of the season, which was sailed 
on Sept. 1, went to the New York Canoe Club challenger 
Ogeemah, on corrected time. The Marine and Field Club 
representative Quest was second and the Bensonhurst Y. 
C, defender More Trouble third. The trophy remains 
with the New York Canoe Club subject to challenge for 
the season of 1906. 





Larchmont Club. 


Long Island Sound—Monday, Sept. 4. 


A variety of weather marked the annual fall regatta of 
the Larchmont Y. C., held over courses on Long Island 
Sound on Labor Day, Sept. 4. Light, fluky winds and 
rain at several stages of the contest robbed the racing of 
almost all interest. Starters in the classes for New York 
Y. C. 30-footers and raceabouts were unable to finish their 
respective courses. Under the trying conditions encoun- 
tered the winners proved to be Mineola, Mimosa I., Va- 
quero, Rascal, Paumonak, Mist, Owatonna and Pup. 
Fannie and Dod scored sailovers. 

The 70-footers Mineola and Yankee went once over a 
triangle of 15% nautical miles. It required more than 
two hours to cover the first six-mile leg, showing how 
near a calm the conditions were. The second leg was of 
the same distance along the Long Island shore. The first 
part of the journey of the race would have been a reach 
had not the wind hauled in all directions, finally making 
it for the most part a drift in a light head wind. Mineola 
won out by 7m. 57s. 

When the raceabouts had completed the first round the 
breeze fell flat any many of them were obliged to anchor 
hoping for a returning zephyr with the ebb tide. The 
New York Y. C. boats got into the doldrums over on the 
Glen Cove shore and withdrew without completing the 
round. The different courses were covered only once for 
many of the classes. Mimosa I. had the unusual pleasant 
time of defeating Mimosa III. on allowance. The sum- 
maries follow: 


Sloops, 70-footers—Start, 12:10—Course, 15% Miles. 
Finish. Elapsed. 


(RA AS eee 5 50 27 5 40 27 
eS eee eee 5 58 24 5 48 24 
Sloops—-Class M—Start, 12:15—Course, 11% Miles. 
"EE ee errr SS 5 38 09 
OE 2.4 2. iL. Mn i cacssepeusensael 5 57 29 5 42 29 
ee Me eee 6 16 04 6 O1 04 
N. Y. Y. C. 30ft. Class—Start, 12:20—Course, 15% Miles. 
ES eee Did not finish. 
Neola II., George M. Pynchon............0.0. Did not finish. 
i 22 0 is ok eeeheennsvnneessssdeneee Did not finish. 
Case Beem, B.. WOMIWTIIRE, oc cccpcccscocccecccecs Did not finish. 
Dahinda, W. Butler Duncan, Jr............... Did not finish. 
Maid of Meudon, W. D. Guthrie.............. Did not finish. 
RES 25... DENS BIDE, . cos ccvccveveescveevens Did not finish. 
ih Sr i oc. acca canceesbeseeenee Did not finish. 
Raceabout Class—Start, 12:25—Course, 11% Miles. 
2 ee eR ren Did not finish. 
ne: Sh: Se rchateucereasbnescsecenenski Did not finish. 
CP, J. RRSP GRBs. cccvcsvcccesencposses Did nof finish, 
nme, TE. WN cece ccnnnessseveccssensncesas Did not finish. 





WILLIAM H, CHILDS PIRPETUAL CHALLENGE TROPHY, NOW HELD BY THE NEW YORK CANOE CLUB. 


: 





Nora, O'Donnell Iselin............+ seeeeeeeeessDid not finish. 
Mvstral, A..C. Bastutithk, .cccoscoscepsccccoesees Did not finish. 
Rascal II., S. C. Hopkins...........ssseeseseees Did not finish. 
Invader, i De Did not finish. 
Indian, William Gardner.............0-sseeee+ Did not finish. 
i ee ae ommeishenssenosshhe Did not finish. 
Larchment 21ft. Class—Start, 12:30—Course, 5% Miles. 
Vaquero, M. Stump ........ sbecdosecendatesied 418 41 3 48 41 
Dorothy, Ls: G. BPSMBS ccc cocccsccsocccccvcvees 421 22 3 51 22 
Meterh, 5, RGR bowocontoccvvcdecessoasenescd 4 21 04 3 51 04 
Sloops—Class P—Start, 12:30—Course, 5% Miles. 
Rascal, J. & DT. ccanseseopsagesesencenepsaes 414 02 3 44 02 
‘Thelema, iy EER cs duoc ccbonscdbesessuentse 4 30 50 4 00 50 
Matetin, TH. Eh. Bagreisccsccccscccsscccseciésact Did not finish. 
Huntress, L. H. Dyer.......ccscccscccsccccesece Did not finish. 
Firefly, Guy Standing .........sccccceseececeess 4 21 29 3 51 29 
Sloops—Class Q—Start, 12:35—Course, o% Miles. 
Answer, D. 1s. Abbott.... 4 3 04 4 00 04 
Okee, J. H. Mahlstedt ... 4 36 13 401 13 
Paumonak, F. P. Currier 434 00 3 59 00 
Sloops—Class R—Start, 12:40—Course, 5% Miles. 
ee ER Wis ED ccnanskinenvnasvaceuchenseuees4 4 44 47 4 04 47 
Hamburg, M. Goldschmidt .............+.+++- 4 46 55 4 06 55 
Gauntlet, L. D. Huntington..............+++++- 5 39 00 4 59 00 
Re rrr 444 36 4 04 36 
Indian Harbor Design Class—Start, 12:40—Course, 5% Miles, 
Wa Wa, GB. BOAR vein ccctcoccessavtesats Did not finish. 
Owatonna, George Lauder, Jr...........2++++- 441 6 406 
Kenoshi, R. Mal WU Diiesevesdesees andédienbe on 4 52 02 412 02 
Manhasset Bay Design Class—Start, 12:40—Course, 5% Miles. 
Alene, Gs GRR ids ved cen cs cttceconeuied 5 08 38 4 28 38 
SD Mn tb bancteantecncewnssbancendee 5 00 30 4 20 30 
Special Catboat Class No. 1—Start, 12:40—Course, 5% Miles. 
TONE, San, RMN Ecc'c coone saves aveveensis donee Did not finish. 
CEOR, “Aye OR wv adnyecdscnhesvostecvosts Did not finish. 
Special Catboat Class No. 2—Start, 12:40—Course, Miles, 
Ariel, A eR ere i ee Did not finish. 
a Se eR aa ee ts. »..Did not finish. 
Milton Point Catboats—Start, 12:40—Course, 5% Miles. 
a ee a a 5 25 56 4 45 56 
Special 15ft. Class—Start, 12:40—-Course, 5% Miles. 
Dod, D.  Demhey..ccccccvcvcsveccscnvcccsscocssed 6 42 00 6 02 00 


Saturday, Sept. 9. 


Light weather conditions were again in order for the 
Larchmont events on Saturday. The wind was from the 
westward at the start and soon fell to almost a calm, mak- 
ing it possible to cover only half of the courses. Elmina, 
Corona and Invader started for the schooner cup. After 
anchoring cver near Glen Cove at the end of the beat 
across the Sound on the first leg, Elmina managed some- 
how to get home and win by a large margin. Corona, as 
soon as possible, drifted over the line for second prize, 
but the process had no appearance of a race. Invader 
withdrew. It took Elmina 4h. 19m. 55s. to cover the 9% 
miles. 

There was a faint breath of air out in the Sound at 
times which helped the smaller boats. In the raceabout 
class Tartan beat Nora by 6m. 59s. The two boats were 
thus tied on points for the series prizes. The deadlock 
will be sailcd off. Houri led the Larchmont 21-footers 
and the little Herreshoff mahogany scow Opossum won 
from the 22-footers. The other victorious boats were 
Hamburg, I'ritter, Gracie and Rascal. The summaries 


follow : 

Schooners—-Start, 12:35—Course, 9% Miles. 

Finish. Elapsed. 

ee eer 6 45 32 6 10 22 
SS AU eee eae 4 54 55 419 55 
Envatet, Rey A. RA. ..cccvcccesvsocvcesecwd Did not finish. 

Raceabouts—Start, 12:45—Course, 10% Miles. 
ae ae | eer 4 54 38 4 09 38 
A. 2. ee, hon cacsscekshends ohakedsecen 5 01 37 416 37 
A, sl, Mi <sstacesechaavesssouuebdeod 5 17 07 5 02 07 
NR, “NE WEED cccescocsvccoesesesoenond 5 59 15 5 4415 
Mystral, A. C. Bostwick........sceccssecceeees Did not finish. 
ee ee ae ae nr Did not finish. 
CL J “WR oC oS ac cdsubicebeecabaneee Did not finish. 





Larchmont 21-footers—Start, maT: st Miles. 








Houri, J. H. Esser..... 1 4 25 14 
\acuero, L. G. Spence. 5 22 30 5 32 30 
Deroteg, W. BRR. .0csccccsccccncsscessvseves Did not finish. 
Sloops, 22ft. Class—Start, 12:50—Course, 5% Miles. 
oe OR eee. 3 46 38 2 56 38 
ORES, Fs NEE wives Susescorsvecnneneeed 3 47 43 2 57 43 
Okee, J. HH. Mahlatedt....rcccsccccccocscscccces 3 47 25 2 57 2% 
Sloops, 18ft. Class—Start, 12:55—Course, 5% Miles. 
Hamburg, L. Goldsmith 3 47 52 2 52 52 
a ee eee 4 08 31 3 08 31 
SEU, TEE SEE 6 Sa ucbbanenacherSenerieeesesicnael 4 06 36 3 11 36 
Milton Point One Design Class—Start, 12:55—Course, 5% Miles. 
MENGE a. Ae ES UE vse coches octal 3 59 34 3 04 34 
Beopie, C. G'D. Battie, Fees iusscscsccccncisunes 4 06 05 3 11 6 
Open Cats—Start, 12:55—Course, 5% Miles. 
Gencie, ©. WW. TER, oc cdgeesbeccendatbassacenh 3 59 04 3 04 04 
etal, D.. J. TOME cece pdipccueccsctbavectanned 411 68 3 16 58 
Sloops—Class P—Start, 3:00—Course, 5% Miles. 
Pivelig, Gay GIORGRRR. ..0ce>.csavsecsonesensseee Did not finish. 
J ae ee eR 37 2 21 37 
le eS SO eae eee Did not finish. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 








YacuT Governors ELectep.—Members of the Newport 
Y. R. A. held their annual dinner on Sept. 4 and elected 
the following governors: Max Agassiz, John R. Drexel, 
Royal Phelps Carroll, Henry F. Eldridge, Ralph N. Ellis, 
Elbridge T. Gerry, Woodbury Kane, Arthur T. Kemp, 
Charles L. F. Robinson, William G. Roelker, Frederick P. 
Sands, Frank K. Sturgis, Henry A. C; Taylor and Henry 
O. Havemeyer, Jr. 

RRR 


Races For New York Y. C. 30-FooTers.—The regatta 
committee of the New York Y. C. announces four days of 
racing for the 3oft. monotype boats on Sept. 19, 20, 21 
and 22. The events are to be sailed over the Glen Cove 
courses. Special prizes have been offered by Commo- 
dore Frederick G. Bourne; Vice-Commodore Henry F. 
Walters, Rear Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt and C. 
L. F. Robinson. The club will also offer prizes for the 
winner of each race. 


TROPHY FOR YANKEE AND GERMAN YACHTS.—Mr. 
Henry Howard, chairman of the Regatta Committee of 
the Eastern Y. C., who is now at Kiel, Germany, reports 
progress in the arrangements for an international trophy 
open to American and German boats not over 3oft. rating 
measurement. It is likely that the first struggle for the 
trophy will be held on this side of the water: At present 
it is the intention for three boats to represent each coun- 
try and for the half dozen to compete in a.series of three 
races on the point system. 


oe 
Recent SALEs,—The well known sloop Effort, formerly 
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owned-by Mr. F. M. Smith, has been sold to Mr. George 
W. Dorr, of Greenwich, Conn. Mr. John D. Sanborn, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., has purchased the sloop Flosshilde 
from Dr. W. D. Hennen, of the New York A. C. Col. 
David E. Austen has bought the sloop Ondawa. He will 
have the boat entirely refitted next year and race her 
throughout the season. si 


SaLES AND CHARTERS.—The following sales and char- 
ters have been made through the office of Mr. Stanley M. 
Seaman: Mr. E. A. Bennett, New York C. C., has sold 
his hunting launch Rosella to Mr. Edward H. Hooley, 
Plainfield, N. J. Auxiliary catboat Ensign has been sold 
by Mr. T. Hayes, of Stamford, Conn., to Mr. H. A. Ohm, 
of New York city. Mr. A. F. Bowen, of Newport News, 
Va., has sold his knockabout Elise to Mr. C. W. Grandy, 
of Norfolk, Va. Knockabout Nirvana has been sold by 
Mr. C. A. Morse, of Boston, Mass., to Mr. P. T. White, 
of New York city. Mr. A. C. Fiske, of Columbia, S. C., 
has purchased the hunting launch Adria from Mr. F. W. 
Green, Norfolk Downs, Mass. Col. D. E. Austin, Brook- 
lyn Y. C., has purchased the 4oft. sloop Ondawa from Mr. 
N. J. Roberts, Atlantic Y.C. Mr. E. Lillie, of New York 


city, has purchased a 25ft. auto hull from the Auto Boat - 


Co., West Mystic, Conn. The cutter Indria_ has been 
chartered by Mr. E. T. Birdsell to Mr. F. W. Horn. Mr. 
Rudolph Oelsner, of the New Rochelle Y. C., has char- 
tered his auxiliary yawl Penelve. 


New York C. C, 


Bensonhurst, L. I.—Saturday, Sept. 9. 


Tue fifth and last regatta for the class championship of Graves- 
end Bay was held on the afternoon of Saturday, Sept. 9, under 
the auspices of the New York Canoe Club. Twenty-one. craft 
started and the winners proved to be Vivian II., Lizana, Saetta, 
Mary and Foggy Dew. Class championship honors of 1905 have 
been won by Pian II., Lizana, ys mee 9 and Beta. 

A light wind from the S. blew throughout the race. Regular 
association courses were sailed. On the inside journey it was a 
broad reach to the Marine and Field Club from the start_off 
Ulmer Park, another reach to Fort Hamilton, a beat to Sea Gate 
and a reach home. Boats in Classes P and above went out 
across the channel to the bell buoy at Craven Shoal and to Sea 
Gate instead of making one leg from the fort to the latter mark. 
The first leg of their extra route was a beat and the other a 
Saetta and Cockatoo II. had a hard tussle for the honors 












reach. ) 
in Class Q, the former finally winning out by 7s. The summaries 
ollow: 
; Sloops, Class N—Start, 3:05. 
= Elapsed. Corrected. 
Vivien IL, &. C. Veet x cpvsscancdvececcessse 5 28 00 2 23 00 
Bobtail, E.. ©. TgeWhs.<ccaceseccccestes 5 31 51 2 26 51 
Corrected time, Bobtail, 2:26:48. 
Sloops, Class P—Start, 3:05. . 
Lizana, D. S. Wrylie.......... SR PER. 5 31 23 2 26 23 
Tabasco, J. Bh, GeameMOREC eco sccncescccccesscces 5 34 10 2 29 10 
Anona, MeRbOR BGR ecceccicdcc.cccccccscccces 5 44 18 2 39 18 
Corrected time, Lizana, 2:20:00. 
Sloops, Class Q—Start, 3:10. 
Saetta, George H. Church...................04- 5 06 07 1 56 07 
Cockatoo II., Hendon Chubb.................- 5 06 14 1 56 14 
More Trouble, W. A. Childs................06: 5 06 52 1 56 52 
Ogeemah, Alfred Mackay 5 14 18 2 04 18 
Ouest, F. J. Havens...... 5 16 28 2 06 28 
Ojigwan, Geo. E. Reiners. 5 17 22 2 07 22 
Miss Judy, D. D. Allerton................000-- 5 19 01 2 09 OL 


Corrected time, Ogeemah, 1:56:46. — 
Class Q, Special—Start, 3:20. 
Mary, Max Grundner 5 
Spots, | VO cccdcstacaddbace 
Careless, Richard Rummell 
lanthe, H. H. Robesson 
Karma, J. C. Erakime........scccccccsescceces 
Corrected time, Spots, 2:23:54; Ianthe, 2:24:45. 
Manhasset One-Design Class—Start, 3:15. 








Foggy Dew, L._H. wae Abeubee back hee 5 49 54 2 34 54 

Chickioker, W. J. O'Neill 5 59 31 2 44 31 

Bab, T, A, TRRMMNGM cccccccvssccccccscnccccacs 6 00 29 2 45 29 
Sloops, Class RR—Start, 3:15. 

Delta, J. J. Mahoney.....ccccccsscseccccceeeees 5 54 10 2 39 10 





Beverly Y. C. 


Wing’s Neck, Buzzard’s Bay—Monday, Sept. 4. 


Tne Beverly Y. C. sailed its 376th regatta from its club house 
on Sept. 4. The event was the second open race of the season. 
The bay on the previous day had been swept by a fierce storm 
from the S.E., and on Monday morning the wind was still S.E. 
and strong. The race was started at 2 o’clock. Only two 25- 
fcoters appeared, and Thorana won an easy victory. In the 2Ift. 
class, Barnacle won. Amanita III. defeated Terrapin in a hard- 
fought race for second place. Three 15 footers started. Chico won. 

25-footers—Course, 12% Miles. 


Thorame, Ty tie Mas cia i xvnd cance caateve tulss ceca k don cacds 1 36 33 
HOROMEE, ih, MEY cio uh babes ccnas keves se coavbanccsectcst%s 1 39 25 
21-footers—Course, 85% Miles. 

Rarvnanlé, Wi; Gi ec vdce cs shakasidse roneouantes silos oun 25 04 


Amanita 155. eee Coe orn ck oncaicGnasnceaeca 30 02 











DCLrAgE,” Tis CAEP NIINA + 646 folnasvd kee acdc aewoiiacascenctcn 30 12 
15-footers—Course, 53 Miles. 

Chico, 3h. 15, Srccnsdcnscenhecssenessnnsudccescstenckest 1 04 58 

Ranzo, W. H. Richardson, Jr ...1 05 03 

Compoenn, iii ais Pi bith 0. 90a k wailasdhethincnediwnspkschaces 1 6 07 
THE MANY-USE OIL. 


Cleans out smokeless powder and keeps bore bright.—Adv. 


Atlantic Y. C. 


New York Harbor—Monday, Sept. 4. 


_Lazor Day was one oflight and failing breezes for the Atlan- 
tic Y. C. men. In the morning of the holiday seven boats started 
for the Havens cups of 1904 and 1905. The first-named is open 
to boats in Classes M and under competing in one division on 
time allowance, and the other for Class Q creations. Three 
victories are necessary for permanent possession of either trophy. 
The Class P boat Lizana.and the Class Q craft Saetta were the 
only ones finishing the event. The latter defeated Lizana on 
corrected time for the old Havens trophy. It was her third 
victory, and the cup now goes to skipper Church outright. The 
other races won were held on June 3 and Aug. 12. . 

The boats sailed a course from Sea Gate to the Black Can 
buoy off Swinburn Island, from there to Fort Hamilton and then 
home. Covered twice, this aggregated 11 nautical miles. Before 
the first’ mark was reached all of the racers were becalmed and 
most of them anchored. Vivian I1., Bobtail and Quest with- 
drew at this stage of the race. The breeze died down ‘after the 
first round. The summary follows: 


Sloops—Class M and Under. 





Start. Finish Elapsed. 
Saetta, Geo. H. Church............ 10 15 00 1 40 37 3 2 37 
Linea, D.. $i Watts. occ ccscacs 10 10 00 1 39 59 3 29 59 
Cockatoo II., Hendon Chubb....10 15 00 Did not finish. 
More Trouble, W. H. Childs....10 15 00 Did not finish. 
ieee. ae. 5; > Rs acho uneseeet 10 15 00 Did not finish. 
Bobtail, E. F. Luckenback...... 10 05 00 Did not finish. 
Vivian If., L. E. Vernon......... 10 05 00 Did not finish. 

Corrected time, Saetta, 3:21:17. 
é Sloops, Class Q. 

Saetta, Geo. H. Church .10 15 00 1 40 37 3 25 37 
Cockatoo II., Hendon Chubb.....10 15 00 Did not finish, 
More Trouble, W. H. Childs...... 10 15 00 Did not finish. 
Gecsst, FJ; BRMiscccscccsssns 10 15 00 Did not finish. 


In the afternoon an attempt was made to start the second 
qualifying race for the Vernon trophy open to Classes N, P and 
. The boats got away from the line and, although all were 
becalmed before reaching the first mark, a little breeze finally 
enabled them to finish the first round of the same course sailed 
in the morning. The competitors got very little further and were 
finally towed home by launches, some of them arriving at 
moorings very late in the evening. The old Class O boats were 
sent once over the course for points on the Chubb trophy, 
Trouble winning. The summary follows: 


Class Q, Special—Start, 3:35. 





Elapsed. Corrected. 
Te WS AS BRE So iti ic teed 5 26 10 1 51-10 
NR HERS WEL. onsn 0 dbasieetsovestaswcssceda 5 27 36 1 52 36 
J Se ee ere 5 28 04 1 53 04 
BORN SAPD concn veccencestnccencdu 5 33 44 1 58 44 


Saturday, Sept. 9. 

Better luck attended the efforts of the Sea Gate club to run off 
the second qualifying event for the Vernon trophy, which was 
held on Saturday morning, Sept. 9. Six craft started on their 
handicap times. The first boat home was thus the winner. This 
proved to be W. H. Childs’ Class Q creation, More Trouble, 
which beat Hendon Chubb’s Cockatoo II., Im. ts. The course 
was twice over a triangle from Sea Gate to Fort Hamilton, from 
there to the Black Can buoy No. 11 off Swinburn Island and 
home. The initial leg was to windward, while the other two were 
reaches. Ogeemah was.the first boat to get away on her handi- 
cap time 10m. before the new Class Q creations. It was not, 
however, until the second leg on the second round that More 
Trouble passed her and took the lead. The boats qualifying for 
the final race on points are More Trouble, Cockatoo II., Quest and 
Ogeemah. The summary follows: 








. Start. Finish 
More Trouble, W. ‘Fi. .Childs...rcccccccccces 10 45 00 12 57 29 
Cockatoo II., Hendon Chubb 10 45 00 12 58 30 
Lanes TY Se. Wisc ccedcscoscs 10 48 00 12 59 03 
Cet, FF. 5. Teac ccicciscer: 10 45 00 1 02 56 
Ogeemah, Alfred Mackay............. 10 35 00 1 08 24 
Bobtail, E. F. Luckenbach Did not finish, 

Points for Two Qualifying Races. 

Comiaiesd, Discsctvivees 3 8—l1 Uwian 1 
Ogeemah ..... im 0—9 Bobtail 0— 0 
BML «.< déusscedeass -— 5 Saetta ...... 0— 0 
More Trouble 1l—17_ Tabasco o— 0 
Quest 2—14 








Indian Harbor Y, C. 


Greenwich, Conn.—Saturday, Sept. 9. 


Tue Indian Harbor Y. C. held a race for boats sailed by women 
on Saturday, Sept. 9. The course led from Greenwich Harbor 
out around Great Captain’s Island and return. The wiriner 
pone to be Acushla, sailed by Mrs. E. C. Ray. The summary 
ollows: 


Handicap Race—Course, 5 Miles. 


Finish. Elapsed. 
Aedeila, Mrs. Te Co Magia occ cccoscapcassccccd Oe 5 06 49 
Montauk, Miss Mary J. Rowland............. 2 50 00 5 07 12 
Robin Hood, Mrs. Geo. E. Gartland...........2 55 00 5 08 56 
Andon, Mies. Morton .s..ccccccccccccecedecoesd 45 00 5 35 00 
Sirene, Mrs. R. Outwater 43 00 6 34 30 
Lucile, Miss Emma Day....... 00 6 40 00 
Mingo, Mrs. T. M. Guild .. 00 6 45 00 








Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 


Oyster Bay, L. I.—Saturday, Sept. 9. 


Tue sloop Nike, owned by Victor I. Cumnock, won the first 
of-a series of three races sailed on Saturday, Sept. 9, under the 
auspices of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. for the Alfred 
Roosevelt Memorial cup and a trophy offered by Commodore W. 
K. Vanderbilt, Jr., valued at $250. Mimosa I., the only other 
boat was defeated by 6m. 26s. Regular courses were sailed if a 
light southerly wind. The summaries follow: 


Alfred Roosevelt Memorial Cup—Start, 2:00. 





: Finish. Elapsed. 
Nike, Victor I. Cumnock .. 7 22 04 5 22 4 
pe ee Me ee ere 5 23:30 


Bristol Y. C, 


Open Regatta—Narragansett Bay, Sept. 9. 

Tue last open regatta of the season in Narragansett Bay was 
held by the Bristol Y. C., on the afterncon of Saturday, Sept. 9, 
with a list of twenty-one starters. There was a light S. wind at 
the start, not promising enough to indicate good racing, so the 
regular courses were shortened. Later, however, the breeze fresh- 
ened, and the contestants finished in good time. 

The Garland cup, offered for the 15-footers by Mr. James A. 
Garland, of the New York Y. C., for which this was the final 
race in a series of three, was won by Wenonah, owned by H. 
Wetherell, of Jamestown. The series was decided on points, and 
Wenonah won two first and one second. Mr. Garland’s sloop 
Hera, in the light wind could do nothing in her class, and did 
not finish the course, the race being won by Commodore C. F. 
Tillinghast’s Little Rhody, which defeated Priscilla by about 8m. 
In the 21ft. sloop class, Micaboo defeated Nixie by more than 
15m., but in the 18ft. class there was very close work, Francis 
Herresholf’s Kildee winning by about a minute on corrected time. 

Only two of the 30ft. cats entered, and there was a close con- 
test, Flint Bros’. Wanderer IV. defeating Elizabeth by only 50s. 
on corrected time. 

In the 18ft. class :t was also close, Trinket winning by only 18s. 

The courses for all classes were less than 5m. The summary: 


26ft. Sloops—Start, 2:13. 








Elapsed. Corrected. 
Little Rhody, C. F. Tillinghast................. 1 53 19 1 53 16 
oS eee a 2 01 29 2 01 29 
REGS 2. Mis GUNS sacastacouccesedeagcueuel Did not finish. 
21ft. Sloops—Start, 2:16. 
Micaboo, W. Ty. THREE c5n6scccccuccovssset 2 01 08 2 00 59 
RUUD Je UR ins Ga cassoemwardeXhe ta adincainse 215 48 2 15 48 
18ft. Sloops—Start, 2:19. 
Kildee, F. Herreshoff 1 50 32 
Bohemia, D. Woodward .. 1 51 39 
GOO, W.. ROME Ws cemvkocctcusedecivievensces i 52 26 
15-footers—Start, 2:25. 
Elapsed. 
WeeeGths Ti SMM Si icccndecaccsecnvsnsnsadeceanatecate 33 
Eaglet, Miss Grosvenor ...... 47 39 
Minnow, H. F. Lippitt, Jr... 47 40 
ne gs eee 49 36 
i lesan ices0ve ven acdannnaaSensebreticbenn 04 03 
30ft. Cats—Start, 2:30. 
Elapsed. Corrected. 
Wanderer IV., H. J. & D. W. Flint........... 1 44 52 1 44 52 
ee eee re ee 1 47 04 1 45 42 


30ft. Cats—Start, 2:30. 


SO, TE TE nc tik enki bbseKvinba te eendncwus vagebduanan’ 
Netor, R. Lindeman 
BO Tay ela” BN Sg dene cea ceesntivatkicnedivdusasewecestun 


15ft. Dories—Start, 2:45. 








ene Tis CTR odes acccececscassocccceecagedsasel 2 21 31 
RT MEN edie webieccidddtensearnncccdesdcchetenccentaes 2 22 21 
PO) hat tae savuksecnravcesadddsicweneascooubtaices wom 2 28 29 


F. H. Younes, 





New York Y. C. 


Long Island Sound—Saturday, Sept. 9. 


THE annual autumn races of the New York Y. C., which were 
scheduled to occur off Glen Cove on Saturday, Sept. 9, were 
called off because of calm conditions. The date for sailing them 
will be decided soon. At the starting line, off Mott’s Point, were 
the 70-footers Yankee and Mineola, the sloop Mimosa III., 
Heron, Gloria, Busy Bee, Rana, and Cricket, and the N. Y. Y. C. 
30-footers Neola II., Nautilus, Banzai, Oriole, Adelaide II., Alera, 
Atair, Ibis, Phryne, and Dahinda. The Regatta Committee waited 
— 4 o’clock for a breeze before declaring the event off for the 
day. 








Canoeing. 
aia 
New York C. C. 


Bensonhurst, L. I.—Saturday, Sept. 9. 


THE annual fall regetta of the New York C. C. was sailed on 
the afternoon of Saturday, Sept. 9. The events for decked and 
open canoes proved a feature of the day. Frank Palmer won the 
first-named and J. E. Plummer the second. The summaries 








follow: 
Decked Sailing Canoes—Start, 3:20. 

‘ Finish. Elapsed. 
SU ~ROURINE <1 chess waaay odesdvcencesudssconte -4 07 40 0 47 40 
Bh. ee EY a6 cxakaceecauacnscunsdetie hana 4 08 55 0 48 55 
ee Me, | MN ai cSupaictnctaceranca arm wcmoo 415 35 0 55 35 

: Open Sailing Canoes—Start, 3:20. 
We. as do oi sis inectv cece acnattebanesadeam 02 10 1 32 10 
R. S. Hawthorne .... 5 06 50 1 36 50 
Ce en PIE: cc cecadeus 5 11 27 1 41 27 
C. A. Robinson ... 5 12 04 1 42 04 
H. S. McKeag ... 5 11 53 1 41 53 
W. Carmalt ....... 5 06 10 1 36 10 
i ee oO eee dies Ufncasgendanan 5 06 34 1 36 34 
Me, Bhs UD seccce 5 11 00 1 41 00 
id EN dak avcws 03 40 1 33 40 
ee eee 19 30 1 49 30 
We SNE vrcens 10 58 1 40 &8 
{; E. Plummer 01 50 1 31 50 

a } Wright ....... 5 09 34 1 39 34 
A. Bigelow .......... 5 22 15 1 52 15 
Pine SEEN th pdhawuiehendusierndipivediisanedas 5 19 30 1 49 30 


G sogeat. Goocue Ss. ee, Se Eo 
andem paddling, single blades, 4% mile—-Won by Hattenb 
and Danberg, Undercliffe C. C. Ma oe 
Tailend race—Won By K. G._Rae, N. Y. C. C.. 
oe fours, % mile—Won by Plummer, Poole, Bigelow and 
aylor. 
ilting tournament—Won by Taylor and Poole. 


Single paddling, % mile—Won by > Knickerbocker C. 








Bound in cloth, with 123 pages and 20 illustrations. 


BY F. K. GRAIN, M. E. 


GAS ENGINES AND LAUNCHES. 


Their Principles, Types, and Management. A Complete and Practical Manual. 


Sent, postpaid, for $1.25. 


7a compact and comprehensive handbook contains all the information essential to users of the marine gasolene 


engines, and will be welcomed by the thousands of men now owning and running power boats. 
experts will alike find the book invaluable. 


and avoid accidents. 





It treats of the various types of marine gasolene engines, points out the 
good in each, and tells how to rua them. A knowledge of the contents of this book will help to overcome difficulties 
The most complete book of its kind ever published. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 
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Gifle Fange and Gallery. 


Revolver Shooting. 


Deer River, Conn.—Editor Forest and Stream: It is 
one of the seven wonders in the shooting and sporting 
world that while we have so large a number of crack 
shots with the rifle and shotgun we have so few good 
revolver marksmen, The popularity of the revolver for 
target shooting is advancing, and although many rifle 
clubs hold regular revolver meets, the average non-sport- 
ing citizen is ignorant of this weapon and its use. 

In almost every issue of our daily papers we read of 
the accidental shooting with the pistol. Accidents of this 
character would be greatly lessened if every owner of 
small firearms understood its working mechanism. Ignor- 
ance and carelessness are the cause of most of these sad 
asualties. 5 
, Never point a firearm at anything you do not intend or 
wish to shoot. Never mind if you know it is empty. 
Remember the many accidents arising from “I didn’t 
know it was loaded.” : 

Few houses are without a revolver for protection pur- 
poses, and it is, or rather it ought to be, the duty of every 
owner to thoroughly post himself in the care and use of 
the chosen weapon. That universal excuse, “I am too 
busy,” is by no means a pardon for neglecting a duty, 
and even if you are the busiest of all busy men, you still 
have ample time to acquire a knowledge of self-defense, 
so far as it lies within the field of the revolver. It is an 
old saying. “that when you need a pistol you need it 
mighty bad,” which expresses in a few words the desir- 
ability of this knowledge.  —s_ 

No great amount of practice is necessary to enable one 
to become sufficiently expert to hit a tolerably small figure 
at twenty paces, nor does one require exceptionally good 
eyesight or cast-iron nerves. In fact, the average man or 
woman is in possession of enough good, raw ‘material to 
make a first-rate shot, and by continued practice may be- 
come an expert, or, in the parlance of the gun room, a 
“crack shot.” : ‘ 

A revolver with a long barrel is the easiest to shoot 
accurately, because the recoil is counteracted by the extra 
weight of the longer barrel. With a two-inch barrel re- 
volver—which size is most generally used—the recoil is 
so great, owing to the lightness of the barrel, that the 
wrist is kicked up, causing the bullet to fly high. This 
tendency may be corrected almost-entirely by holding the 
sight lower, i. e., aiming below the mark. It is much 
better, however, to purchase a revolver with at least a 
four-inch barrel, as the greater accuracy more than bal- 
ances the slight inconvenience of the extra length and 
weight. ; 

For target shooting, hunting or where weight and com- 
pactness are only secondary points, a longer barrel should 
be selected. The happy medium is found in the six-inch 
barrel, double-action hammer revolver. 

The caliber or size of the bullet is important. When 
firing upon a living object the bullet must be of a size 
sufficient to so shock and disable such object that it will 
be incapable of injuring the shooter. The larger the 
caliber the more powder is required, and, of course, more 
recoil is felt. Where nitro or smokeless powder is used 
4 much higher velocity is obtained and less recoil is felt 
than when using black powder. The high velocity de- 
veloped by these newer powders produces a great shock- 
ing or paralyzing effect upon the tissue of animate beings, 
and it is in this smashing power of the nitro powders 
that have given small caliber rifles their high power and 
popularity. 

In the endeavor to become a good revolver shot almost 
all beginners are handicapped by their own particular 
notion of how this practice should be conducted. They 
go ahead and rapidly acquire a certain degree of skill, 
but beyond the mediocrity stage they seldom advance. 
This is because of a too eager and hasty desire to become 
:a crack shot in a very short time and overlooking the 
‘cause and effect of their wild shots. In their hurried 
method they make the same mistakes over and over 
‘again, when if they used little thought and asked them- 
‘selves, why do I shoot high, what makes my bullets in- 
variably go to the left or right of the target? they would 
correct these mistakes and improvement would rapidly 
come to them. 

Another common mistake of the novice is to commence 
shooting with an arm of large caliber. This practice can- 
not be too strongly condemned, for it encourages a vice 
altogether too common with the beginner, and this is 
flinching. Many persons shut their eyes or make a 
startled motion just at the moment of pulling the trigger, 
which throws the sight from the mark and makes the 
bullet fly wild. Nervousness is the principal cause of this 
unsteadiness, which may be cured by using a very light 
powder load, a small caliber arm, or both. 

It is surprising what a little judicious revolver prac- 
tice will do toward steadying a person’s nerves, and by 
training the eye in harmony with the hand, greatly de- 
velop that cool, calculating faculty so desirable in every 
department of human endeavor. The embryo marksman 
will do well to proceed with deliberation, and for the pre- 
liminary tuition strictly follow the few easy directions I 
have outlined, A bit of personal history may make my 
idea more comprehensive. Several years ago I bought a 
revolver, and residing then in a city where lack of space 
forbade actual firing, I adopted a plan for my own in- 
struction which may or may not be original. This 
method consists in simply hanging up a bit of straw 
board—say an inch in diameter—pacing off fifteen or 
more feet, and going through the several firing motions. 

Practice first in a slow, deliberate manner, and when 
the sight exactly covers the pasteboard center, press the 
trigger. After becoming familiar with this style try 
shooting quickly, discharging all the chambers in as 
many seconds. Gradually increase the rapidity of your 
shots, and try shooting from the hip and the elbow. 
These snapping methods will, if carefully followed, great- 
ly assist in developing a quick “snap shot” style, and by 
going over the different motions it is possible to become 
a fair shot without firing a single cartridge. 

When some little progress has been made by the above 
methods a ball cartridge, preferably with a slight charge 
of powder, may be used. Right here the novice usually 
stumbles, and if the error is allowed to pass uncorrected 


na-Wery great skill can be afterward expected. I refer to 
the-giming of the revolver, which should demand your 
serifus attention. Remember that one must firmly grasp 
the ‘stock and discharge the arm with a firm and steady 
closing of the forefinger. The chief difficulty of the 
learner is in the liability of his bullet to go to the left or 
the sight of the mark. The principal cause of this errér 
lies almost wholly in the manner of pulling the trigger. 
No hurried movement must be made, and unless the 
finger is compressed free from a jerky motion any con- 
sistent degree of accuracy is impossible to obtain. 

To always hold under the mark may be regarded as 
one of the few rules governing successful revolver shoot- 
ing. As remarked elsewhere, the recoil of the powder 
force. throws up the pistol’s muzzle, and to offset this 
tendéncy the sight should just touch the bottom 
of the target’s center. Pistols and revolvers expressly 
constructed for target shooting are made with a light 
trigger pull and with a long barrel. This mode of con- 
struction, i, e., muzzle heavy, practically overcomes any 
deviation from the sighted object when the weapon is 
fired. For general service and pocket use a heavy trigger 
pull is used, which is, of course,. necessary for safety, 
obviating the chance of an accidental discharge. 

The use of the target arm is, of course, confined to 
shooting matches, and as only the practical and useful 
side of revolver shooting lies within the mission of this 
article; my remarks are understood to apply to the regu- 
lation arm. Almost all of the large caliber military and 
service revolvers have a trigger pull of more than a 
pound, while a pound and a half and two-pound pull is 
usually more often found. This means that to discharge 
the arm the finger must actually lift a pound or two- 
pound weight, as the case may be. 

I must caution the beginner against a too zealous fol- 
lowitig of target shooting, in that the deliberate aim 
makes the shooter slow. The good revolver marksman 
should be able to hit with equal sureness a moving as 
well as a stationary object. While this ability to hit a 
reasonably small object when either you or the object is 
in motion, demands more skill than the foregoing target 
mode, a little practice will do a great deal to increase the 
quick aim so necessary for its accomplishment. 

This rapid shooting style is known as “snap shooting,” 
and: by following the hints here given I am confident the 
reader can form an accurate and rapid style. 

Procure a hollow rubber ball of four inches diameter— 
such as children amuse themselves with—and attach a 
length of string to it. By swinging the ball as a pendu- 
lum a simple moving target is made, which is of more 
benefit to promote quickness in the shooter than any 
other target I have used. As one’s hitting capacity im- 
proves the distance from the moving target is increased 
until it is possible to hit with some regularity the object 
at thirty feet. By lengthening or shortening the string 
the-ball may be made to move slower or quicker at will, 
and by this means it is possible to use almost any size of 
room available for shooting purposes. 

Many other devices, for increasing and developing the 
skill of the marksman, will no doubt suggest themselves 
to the reader. I know that if you have faithfully fol- 
lowed the hints given you will now be in a position to 
carry and use the revolver in an efficient, safe and satis- 
factory manner. Cartes S. TAYLor. 


National Rifle Association. 


In the Cadet match, open to teams of five from the U. S. 
Military and Naval Academies, or any male university, competitors 
to be-wndergraduates in good standing, only one team, that of 
Frineeton University, appeared, and won the match by default. 
The distances were 200, 390 and 5%0yds. Positions, kneeling at 
200yds., prone with head toward target at 300 and 500yds. 

The weather on Sept. 4 was wet and dismal. In the Hale match, 
squadded competition, open to all comers, distance 600yds., 10 
shots, -Capt. A. E. Wells, of New York, won, with a total of 48 
out of 50. The other_winners were: Lieut. Tewes, New Jersey, 
47; Capt. R. Emon, Ohio, 47; Lieut. Sheppard, New York, 47; 
Lieut. Shaw, United States gg 45; Capt. Price, New Jersey, 
45; Pvt. Simon, Ohio, 44; Capt. Martin, New Jersey, 43; Corp. 
Wright, Maryland, 43; Lieut. Benedict, Ohio, 43; Sergt. Benedict, 
Ohio, 42. There were forty-three contestants. 

In the all-comers’ squadded revolver match, 15 shots, 50yds., de- 
liberate fire, weapon Smith & Wesson .38 military or Colt .38 
army and navy revolver, 4lb.. trigger-pull, the winner was Pvt. 
Le Boutillier, Squadron A, New York. He scored 122 out of a 
cssible 150. Second was won by Thomas Anderton, Manhattan 
Rifle Club, 122; Corp. Putnam, Squadron A, New York, 120; 
Lieut. ‘Smith, 7th Regt., New York, 120; Lieut. Ranney, 71st Regt., 
New York, 119. 

The carbine five-man team match, military, distances 200 and 
500yds., 7 shots, was won by the second team of the First Troop, 
of the Newark, N. J., National Guard. Their score was 281. The 
Second City Troop, of Philadelphia, was second, with a score of 





. 277. Third was won by the first team of the First Troop, Newark. 


The interclub match was for the Rifle Club championship of the 
United: States, five-man teams from organizations affiliated with the 
N. Ri A. Ten shots per man at 200yds. Any military rifle and 
any ammunition. The highest score was made by the Manhattan 
Rifie.and Kevolver Association of New York, 226 out of a possible 

The scores of the winners were: Capt. W. G. Hudson 45, Capt. 
Cook 44, Thomas Anderton 46, W. H. French 48, C. F. Armstrong 
43; totel 226. 

The inspectors’ match, 10 shots, distance 600 and 800yds., was 
won by Lieut. K. K. V. Casey, of the T7ist New York. The 
eighteen contestants made scores as follows: 










600yds. 800yds. Total. 
Lieut K K V Casey,New York........... 47 48 9% 
lseut. Clark, Mimnesota......... ..41 49 90 
Capt Winder, Ohiv.. 47 43 90 
Capt Martin, New J 50 40 90 
ee SS Se eee 45 44 89 
Ce PD, SIDED nnncees0000<20s00000008 45 42 7 
Capt Cannon, New Jer cokgeen eeu 49 84 
Col Carlton, Florida ... 39 45 84 
Lieut Benedict, Ohio 43 41 84 
Capt Bowie, Maryland. 0243 41 83 
Lieut Cookson, District of Columbia....43 40 83 
Lieut Richardson, Ohio................++- 44 39 83 
Capt Bell, New Jersey.............ssseeeee 35 45 0 
eee OS ye eee 42 38 80 
Capt Evans, New York..................0 43 35 78 
Lieut Dennison, District of Columbia...40 37 gci7 
Major Bell, District of Columbia......... 46 13 57 
Capt Graff, New Jersey................00- 6’ w 


There were seventysix contestants in the Leech cup contest, 
open to all, distances 800, 900 and 1,000yds. Capt. W. H. Richards, 
of Ohio, won with a score of $2 out of 105. Sergt. Leushner, of 
the 74th New York, was second with 89. Other scores were: Capt. 
Martin, New Jersey, 88; Sergt. Ditmer, U. S. Infantry, 88; Sergt. 
Major Evans, New Jersey, 87; Lieut. Simon, Ohio, 87; Sergt. 
Wayne, Ohio, 87; Lieut. Reese, U. S. Infantry, 87; Capt. Winder, 
Ghio, 86; Lieut. Tewes, New Jersey, 85; Capt. Bell, New Jersey, 
85; Sergt. Sayre, U. S. Infantry, 85; Capt. Hudson, 84; Capt. Gan- 
non, New Jersey, 83; Corporai Doderlein, New Jersey, 88; Sergt. 
Doyle, New York, 80; — Wells, New York, 80; Lieut: Casey, 
New York, 80; Lieut. Cookson, District of Columbia, 80. 

The Wimbledon cup match, open to citizens and residents of the 
United States, distance 1,000yds., 20 shots, any rifle, any am- 
inunition, was won by Lieut. William A. Tewes, of the First New 
Jersey Begin, with a total of 84. There were ninety-five con- 
testants. Lieut. K. K. V. bag of the Tist New York, was 
second with 79. Capt. Winder, of Ohio, was third, with 77, 


The regimental team match, six-man_teams, 10 shots at 200 and 
600yds., was won by the team of the First Regiment_of New Jer. 
“r The score was 616. This contest was for the infetstate trophy 

e regimental skirmish match, six-man teams, ‘had seventeen 
contestants. Conditions, two skirmish runs of 20 shots each 
the Dupont cup, valiie $250. The U. S. Maritte Corps won. 

On their first run they scored 469; on the second, 

The President’s match, for the military champidénship of the 
United States, was open to all members of the--Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Naval Reserve, State Militia or Na@fonal Guard 
Rifle, U. S. Army service, any ammunition. Distances, 200, 500, 
600, 800 and 1,000 yards, slow fire; 7 shots at each distance. One 
skirmish run of shots. This match was won by Sergt. C. F. 
Orr, of Ohio, with a total of 292. 





Ohio Rifle Notes. 


THE annual reunion of the Preble County Deer Hunters’ Associ- 
ation and the Preble County Rifle Club, held at Eaton on Sept. 1, 
was a big success. Over 100 riflemen were present, and over 7() 
shots were fired. All the rifle clubs for fifty miles around were 
represented. The shooting began at 10 A. M., and lasted until 6 
P. M. Abner N. Clemmer won the greatest honor of the day, the 
high aggregate score in the eight matches, 85, possible 9. In 
the Preble County Rifle Club medal match, Geo. W. Izor made 
the remarkable score of four straight centers, moking the possible 
48, and winning the medal. The shooting was on the Creedmoor 
target. This score has been made but once before on the range, 
the first time by Ed. Vance. Mr. Izor wears seven medals won 
in other matches on this range. Other high scores, 100yds., 
offhand, 4 shots, were: J. Johnson and M. Pence, 44 each; L. 
Platt, A. N. Clemmer, B. W. Jones, L. Leiber, Poss, S. Lee 
and M. T. Hampton, 43 each; Omar Parker and G. O. Chrismer, 
42 each. The twenty-nine cash prizes ranged from $4.50 to 40 cents, 
At the business meeting the following were elected officers: A. 
N. Clemmer, President; Alonzo N. Eikenberry, Vice-President; 
Ed. Wysong, Treasurer; Joseph Poos, Secretary. The next 
meeting will be held on the range at Eaton, Friday, Dec. 1. 

The annual reunion of the Preble County Deer Hunters’ Associ- 
ation was held at Eaton on Sept. 1. The shooting was at 100yds. 
offhand, animal targets, one shot on each, possible 48. Seventy- 
one riflemen took part. E. W. Davies was high with 44; A. N. 
Clemmer, second, 42; A. Rhodes and F. L. Burr, 40 each; L. 
Leiber, G. E. Garreth and L. Eikenberry, 39 each; G. R. Decker, 
L. Platt and C. J. Chrismer, 38 each. Then merchandise Prizes 
were given in the contests on each of the animal targets. A 
business meeting was held at noon, when the Secretary’s and 
Treasurer’s reports were read and the following officers elected: 
Abner N. Clemmer, President; Abe Charles, Vice-President; T. 
N. Leach, Treasurer; fowes Poos, Secretary. The next reunion 
will be held on the first Friday in September, 1906. The first 
prize of the day was given to A. N. Clemmer, who made high 
aggregate score of 85 cut of a possible 96 in the shoots of the 
Deen Munters and Rifle Club. Among the well known rifle shots 
present were “Uncle” Joe Wilson, of Lewisburg; J. F. Beaver, 
Wm. H. Ont, C. W. S, Sander, Less Leiber, W. H. Kerr, D. W. 
Jones, M. T. Hampton, W. L. Jay, Lawrence Mull, of Dayton: 
Geo. W. Izor, G. O. Chrismer, Silas Lee, Jacob W. Lesher, C. 
C. Pitman, Isaac M. Stiver and John Bochner. 





Zettler Rifle Ciub. 


THE programme of the thirty-first annual shooting -festival of 
the Zettler Rifle Club, to be held at Union Hill, N. J., Sept. 27 
and 28, can be obtained on application to the Secretary, Lieut. W. 
A. Tewes, 98 Chambers street, New York. Any rifles, with any 
sights (telescopic and magnifying sights included) will be al- 
lowed. High power ammunition or jacketed bullets not allowed. 
Shooting will commence at 10 o’ciock, and will close at 6 o’clock. 


Organization Meeting. 


Newark, N. J., Sept. 6.—Editor Forest and Stream: A meeting 
will be held Sept. 13 at 26 Waverly avenue, Newark, for the pur- 
pose of starting a rifle club. Al! persons who are interested are 
cordially invited to be present. Meeting at 8 P. M. 

F. VAtientine, Sec’y. 


THE MANY-USE OIL. 


The perfect lubricant for locks and magazine action.—Adv. 


Qeapshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced hese send a 
the foll : 


Fixtures. 


Sept. 13-14—Allentown, Pa.—The John F. Weiler and Allentown 
. and G. C. tournament. 

Sept. 15-17.—San Francisco, Cal.—The Interstate Association’s 
Pacific Coast Handicap at Targets, under the auspices of the 
San Francisco Trapshooting Association. A. M. Shields, Sec’y. 

Sept. 16.—Rahway, N. J., G. C. shoot. 

Sept. 18-20.—Cincinnati G. C. annual tournament. Arthur Gambell, 











Sept. 20.—Dover, N. H., Sportsmen’s Association prize shoot. 
D. W. Hallam, Sec’y. - . 

Sept. 23.—Long Island City, N. Y.—Queens County G. C, tourna- 
ment. R. H. Gosman, Sec’y. 

Sony, oe City, N. j—Fan shooting tournament. E. 


. Smith, y- 
Sept. 22-23.—Medford, Ore., tournament. 
Sept. 27-28.—Bradford, Pa., G. C. tournament. 
Sept. 28.—Edgewater, N. J.—Palisade G. C. all-day tournament. 
Sept, 29-30.—Broken Bow, Neb., G. C. tournament. ~F. Miller, 
Sec’y, Berwyn. - 
Oct. 3-4.—Kansas City, Mo.—Afro-American Trapshooters’ League 
tournament. T. H. Cohron, Sec’y. 
Oct. 3-4.—Baltimore, Md., Shooting Association tournament. J. 
’. Chew, Sec’y. 
Oct. 3-4.—Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky Trapshooters’ League _tourna- 
aon. under auspices of Jefferson County G. C. Frank Pragoff, 


Oct. 3-5.—New London, Ia., G. C., shoot; $500 added. D 
Cook, Sec’y. 


Oct. 4-5,—Pittsburg, Pa.—Herron Hill G. C. t ' oe. 
oa £. TO i ournament. T. D 


y. 

Oct. 6-7.—Alliance, Neb., G. C. tournament. L. A, Shawrer, Sec’y. 

Oct. 910.—Indianapolis, Ind., G. tournament. Wm. io. 
strong, Sec’y. 

Oct, 10-11.—St. Joseph, Mo.—The Missouri and Kansas League of 
Trapshooters. r. C. B. Clapp, Sec’y. 


Oct. 11-12.—Dover, Del., G. C. tournament; open to all amateurs 
W. H. Reed, Sec’y . a at 


Oct. 18-19.—Ossining, N. Y., G. C. shoot, $50 added. @ G. 
Blandford, a 
Oct. 21.—Plainfield, N. J., G. €. merchandise shoot. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS, | 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scoreatfor 
publication in these columns, also any news note. 
may care to have published. Mail all such matt#? to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Br : 
New York. Forest anp Stream goes to press on TuES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK, 


y. 
Oct. 2-3.—Hyennis, Neb., G. C. tournament. L. McCauley, 7: 
yr. & &. 











The Secretary, A. A. Schoverling, writes us that the Palisade 
Gun Club, of Edgewater, N. J., has cancelled the date, Oct. 3, 
of their tournament recently announced. 


o 
At the shoot of the Newark, Del., Gun Club, Sept. 4,. Mr. 
Edward Banks, who recently was champion of Delaware, was 


high average, with a total of 137 out of 145, an average of ~ a 
94.5 per cent. .-.—. - -- 
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Mr. H. P. Vosseller informs us that the Plainfield, N. J., Guna 
Club will hold a merchandise shoot on Oct. 21. 


» 
Mr. E. J. Loughlin, Utica, N. Y., writes us that “Owing to 
nant rains catising flood conditions our Labor Day shoot” was 
geclared off.” » 


At the shoot of the Phillipsburg, N. J., Gun Club, held on 
Labor Day, Mr. Edward F. Markley made a new ground record, 
breaking 97 out of 100, and making a run of 54 straight. Mr. N. 
L. Clark was second with 94, 


The Afro-American Trapshooters’ League tournament, to be held 
at Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 3-4, will have an attractive programme. 
The first day will be devoted to the Grand Afro-American 
Handicap. T. H. Cohron, Pleasant Hill, Mo., is the Secretary. 

oe 

The No. Caldwell, N. J., Game Protective Association and Gun 
Club was organized recently. President, Ralph Bach; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Fred Kusmall; Treasurer, R. Pfitzemnayer; Secretary, TA 
Quackenbush. The club is open for a team match with other 


clubs. 
aR 


The Bradford, Pa., Gun Club announces a “green corn roast 
and clambake shoot” Sept. 27-28. An incident of this attraction’ is 
a programme of ten events at 15, 20 and 25 targets; $1.80, $2.40 and 
$8 entrance; $100 added. Jack Rabbit system. | Ammunition 
shipped prepaid to T. F. Conneely will be delivered on the 
Jes. Le Compte is the Secretary. 


ae 

Capt. C. G. Blandford, of the Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club, writes 
us that “The prize shoot of his club, Sept. 16, at 2 P. M., has for 
a prize the Weskora cup, value $25; two distances, Class B start 
at Myds, go back 2yds. for each win. Class A start and remain at 
Yyds. Win three times to own; 25 targets, entrance 50 cents; 
two barrels allowed. Bedell prize, a rifle, 25 targets, added birds 
handicap; entrance, price of targets.” 


e 
“\ir C.” VW.” Feigenspan, the well-known and popular sportsman 
and amateur trap shot, who, a tew years ago, won the Brooklyn 
Eagle sterling silver cup against all comers on two separate occasions, 
also defending it against J. S. S. Remsen, of the Crescent Athletic 
Club, of Brooklyn, and who is abroad, was recently heard from 
in Luzerne, Switzerland, where, lover of nature that he is, he Was 
enjoying to the full the beautiful scengry for which that country 
is famous. e 


The programme of the Queens County Gun Club tournament, 
to be held Sept. 28, provides nine events, 10, 15, 20 and 25 targets, 
a total of 175 targets, $10.25 entrance. To the amateur breaking 
highest number in programme a handsome silver cup; to the 
amateur breaking east, $2. Events 1 to 5 are sweepstakes, all 
scratch; Rose system, 5, 3, 2, 1. Events 6 to 9, 25 targets eacn, 
are merchandise, sliding handicap, four prizes in each event, 
ranging in value from $2 to $8. Shooting will begin at 10:30. A 
special feature is the 100-target event for amateurs at 1:30 o clock ; 
all scratch, $5 entrance. Contestants in this event are requested 
to forward their entries to the Secretary, Richard H. Gosman, 
134 Fourth street, or the President, John H. Hendrickson, 130 
Twelfth street, Long Island City. 


& 

Each day of the Herron Hill Gun Club tournament, Pittsburg, 
Pa, Oct. 4 and 5, has a like programme, namely, ten events at 
20 targets, $2 entrance. The entire profits of the shoot will, be 
given to the amateurs who shoot through the programme and fajl 
to win the amount of their entrance. The club will guarantee such 
shooters their money back. If there is any money left, it will be 
divided among the high guns, $5 to each as long as it lasts. Lunch 
will be served on the grounds each day. Everybody will shoot 
from ltyds. Targets will not be thrown over 5S0yds. Kose system, 
6, 5, 4, 4, 2. Shooting will commence at 9 o’clock. Guns and 
ammunition prepaid, marked in owner’s name, care of Sports- 
men’s Supply Co., 623 Smithfield street, Pittsburg, will be de- 
livered free of charge. Mr. T. D. Bell is the Secretary. 


fhe programme of the Cincinnati, O., Gun Club tournament is 
a work of artistic taste and skill. It is an excellent production, 
as was to be expected from the hand of Mr. Arthur Gambell, who 
had it in charge. The programme for each of the three days, 
Sept. 19, 20 and 21 is alike, ten events at 20 targets, $2 entrange, 
with an optional sweep of $1. Totals for each day, 200 targets, al 
entrance, $10 for optional sweeps. One dollar additional is chasget 
to each contestant for the average money, and any balance of 4t 
will be added to the special purse to be divided among the 
amateurs. The entire profits of the shoot will be given to the 
amateurs who shoot through the programme. One cent from each 
target thrown will be set aside as a special purse, to be divided 
to the amount of their losses among the amateurs who shdot 
through the programme and do not win their entrance back. The 
club expects that this*purse will amount to $800. The purses in 
the regular events will be divided Rose system, 5, 3, 2, 1. Op- 
ticnal, class shooting, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. Less than thirty 
entries, 50, 30 and-20 per cent. Average money each day will be 
divided, $10, $9, $8, $7, $6, $5 and $5 high guns. Average money 
for the three days will he divided $10, $9, $8, $7, $6, $5, high guns. 
The balance of the special purse, if there is any in excess of the 
amateur losses, wilk be’ given to the high guns of the three days, 
one moncy for each $10. Each day, $50 average money and $50 
general average money. Dupont silver cup for high amateur 
8eneral average. Shooting will begin at 9 o’clock. Sept. 18 will 
be practice day, commencing at 1 o’clock. Handicaps 16 to 20yds. 
Targets 2 cents. Only manufacturers’ agents will be permitted to 
shoot for targets only. Dinner served each day in the club house 
by Mrs. Gambell. Address mail to Arthur Gambell, Station P, 
St. Bernard, O. Telegrams in care of G. W. Schuler, 626 Vine 
St., Cincinnati, O. Telephone number is Park 167 R, and may be 
used for long distance. Guns, ammunition, etc., forwarded, must 
Positively be prepaid. They will be delivered at the grounds if 
sent to the following firms: Roll-Crawford-Brendamour Co., 28 
East Fifth street; Peters Arms & Sporting Goods Co., 119 East 
Fifth street; The Powell & Clement Co., 410 Main St. 

Bernarp WATERS. 


Mentclair Gun Club. 


Montclair, N. J., Sept. 2—The Montclair Gun Club held its 
pening shoot for the fall season to-day. py 
vent No. 1. was a team race between the Mountainside, of 
range, and the Montclair Club, the ninth match of the series 
of team races among the clubs of the North Jersey League, and 
resulted in a victory for Montclair, with a score of 102 to 


¢ first five men in order named bel: to the Orange team, 
the second five to Montelais. _— 1. 1 ateiaiggl 


grounds free. 





Events Nos. 2 and 6 were for silver prizes, am g the winners 
ing Allen, Leomans, Bush, Gardener, C , ‘Whitehead, 
Newcomb and Winslow, Allen being the winnér of the first 


prize for general high average. side 
The club shoot for a Daly on Sept. 9. The ‘Morristown 


Club visit Montclair on Sept. + a The scores for,Sept. 2 





Events: 13 8 4-8:.4§ 7 8 § 

Targets: 2 10 10 10 10°10 & 2% 10 
ere ~ @ 8 § 8 PB se oe 
TL \ dccegtsdeccadiconsecuttll 2 6 8 10 9-8 - 
ET 55 sencctupsstadeccetcapeoas 18 9 9 8 9.4 «ae 
ID cide encighan'dahinakuigaciuce TE ss ct FT Otek AS co RD 
SERIE iegucs<cocesoveasetes ee ee ee 6. as Sale 
ENE <n205 donee dkaccoceansiwineeses = + 2 we ae ee ex 
ac uhiieedecindan deen « Tee ae 2 ee Se fc Ecos 
SEE SdectVassedanaes =. te Tea 
Cockefair ®@ 8s 8 9 8 719 @.., 
Crane wis. £2. 9 .. B 
EE vaitentighawiceteese gees eck eo ee oe ee A ae 
WEEE, {p06 L cetdcicceseddenphaty - >? 0 mae « 
MIPIM Cs cnc ccicccesvigialiet ap clés. 6+ «0 2 E 
WOE RII cs decccccccscceseses te oh ce WO © ec 


Event No. 6, handicap, missed birds in previous event added. 
Ties shot off in the succeeding event, 


Sept. 9.—Event No. 1 was for practice. Events 2 and 3, 50 tar- 
ets, for the Daly Gun July event peteoae was won by 
oward, with a score of 46. vent 4, for practice. 

On next Saturday, Sept. 16, the Morristown Club will visit 
Montclair and shoot the eleventh match in the. series of team 
races of the North Jersey League. Some five other events will 
be run off for over twenty silver prizes. A big ctowd is expected 
in the atternoon. oe 


Events: 






123 4 Events: 1234 
Targets: 25 25 2525 Targets 25 25 25 25 
© By Sa oxhgctiens 16 19 23 20 Winslow. ..cccdecce 19 15 21 
C L Bush. 22 19 25 20 G Howard........... .. 22 24 20 
P H Cockefair....... 19 16 13 


Epwarp WIwnstow, Sec’y. 


Dover Shooting Association. 


Dover, N. H., Sept. 4.—It rained to-day much more than we 
would have it. We waited and shot between times and took a 
little wetting. We had ladies who braved the elements to watch 
us shoot, and who stayed until the game was over,.and saw the 
prizes distributed—mere minor ones, of course, “but something 
for competition. Nat Wentworth showed the, \path, and his 


premiers son Irving followed the leader. The -s¢ores are as 
ollows: 








Events: 2 24668 63 § 

Targets: 15 15 15 168 15 15 16 16 
Lombard Bi? AD oR §s 
Corson BoB 82 
SS “a sivendndyen cdaminntunedieectbanse § 70 BBB *e 
W hite bbike Sebeoddbeatronsigutackhaane eo. 10 13 138 E88 13 Mh 
SAR ROE SRR Re ais 1lM4¢6hHhh iB iW 
ME ve sRevakensndacascecuctiékncsacinees 12 14 12-13 14 15 14 13 
NE oncnarvocexixahasenccsesndeonane & 5 8H. sun nn 7 
MUN. Biss denvnnondedueseseueewecabasee 10 13 10-18 13 13 14 ll 
SNS 3 S34 cadaivebadccesvadkenss Gans 10 10 10 6 9 13 10 13 
iid tesiah cits ondconcnucvesdedtanace 76 83°39 ish § 
PIE Fe cnctuntdcsevessussenvecekuces ne tee Gan ge cael «4c 
EL Fork ebiccceracensvsvekecdovacnee mse ea 
CNN. son ndcccdevnanes sksgevedeesee Te gens res a le hae a 
WF IN, San decendapedvssaserdeects Se Se TR ae OD va. 02 ae 


Marion Haley came down to visit us from away in that terribl 
country where Bertolph Jarvis and the rest of that heroic band 
of patriots made their famous journey in the Bear, overland and 
seaward, to rescue the sailors imprisoned at Péigt Barrow by 
arctic ice a few years ago. He came and left behind him his 
mine and his claims to visit his relatives and friends at the town 
of his birth, so we made up to give him a goed time in his 
vacatron. 

We gave him a shoot—he was formerly an active member of 
our club—and he was delighted and enjoyed himself, and so did 


we—we that took part in the contest for the prizes that were 
offered. The scores: 


Contest, 100 targets for $15, divided in parts: 
The rest of the shooters did not shoot the full pragramme. 


Beard .. Mr MME ov duniekccsencnanwaks 78 
BOE sdccevencesecevececosoccceee (MOND cccccdes cédecccoccéccess 7% 
ED cavesvcenencacccdquewanmanh MEN diedastawiedecccmenncdncn 7% 
BED. Ssh cavcacescccanconca qq teen <akanendudebhas nicceenenns 48 
BER) sevsnectesdasésscessscpsios nt dtseountuimes entesansiesded 57 





D. W. Harram, Sec’y. 





Rahway Gua C.ub. 


Ranway, N. J., Sept. 4—The weather was stermy and unpleas- 
ant for shooting. The main shoot of the club, fixed to be held 
to-day, was postponed to the 16th inst., the Bound Brook Gun 
Club very kindly cancelling their date to favor the Rahway club. 

Some events were shot, and merchandise prizes were awarded the 





victors. The scores follow: 

Events: 123465 Events: 712346 
Geo Piercy ....... 1412121513 Browne ..........% 7T12l.. 
Dr Gardiner ...... By ae eras 1110 9 911 
Yeomans .......... PO an ae WOE. sacacosecchonu 98899 
ME ceskevstasce 11101211 .. G Hearne ........ 12141411 .. 
SS eee Be EE Be Oe oc MEIGOE occ pecnsceced W111. 
CO SS eee ee ee BO eA 12 1414 11 
We BE a cavccace SW w 9 Gaskill ........<:.2.2. 4213 2B 
DME ovcesae eos 1210 91311 Disbrow ........555: S38 y <c 
Molitor .... gS Ow 8 Ce MED. vcccascocad 
BE cosasace - 8 7 6.... Anderson 
F S Slater... i eS Be a annals 
Burlington ... - Ba 8 S'S Mas «...0- 

Woodward ... -131212.. Thompson 
2 aa 1441110. EE. ncesee 
Mahnken .......... 896 


Fifteen targets in each event: 





Amakassin Heights Gun Club. 


Yonkers, N. Y.—The Amakassin Heights Gun Club held a 
holiday shoot on the afternoon of Sept. 4. There weré five events 
on the programme, four at 15 and one at 25 targets. The 15-target 
events were for merchandise. The 25-target event was for the club 
cup, which is shot for monthly until won by a member three 
times, when it becomes his. 

The attendance of members was fair when we consj 
did not cease raining until the time set for the 
Start. _ 

All of the events on the programme were handicaps. Prizes were 
won by Bruce, Johnson, Carey, Mallinson and Phillips. ‘The 
scores, which follow, are the net scores, no handicaps included: 


that it 
ament to 


Shot Per Shot Per 

at. Broke. Cent. at. Broke. Cent. 
ONE xo sde 008 60 48 80 Humphrey ... 8 21 25 
ohnson ....... 85 60 7h) «= PREIS... 0000 8 74 87 
i aeeecaseces 85 59 Te neo cacaces 60 48 80 
BG westihece 85 56 . hike:  _ eee 85 56 66 
Hasbrouck 85 68 78 Dn . canbwenas 60 48 80 
ee 85 48 2S” See 52 61 

Mallingon ..... 8 70 82 


H. W. Matttnson, Sec’y. 





Riverside Gun Club. 


Osweco, N. Y., Sept. 9.—The followin, 
local tournament of the Riverside Gun 
7th inst.: 


shows the result of a 
lub, held Thursday, the 
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Indiagapolis Gin 


InpIaNaPotis, Ind., Sept.-4—Bell won high average, score 398 
out of 200. Scott won low average. Longest’ run, Bell, 104. 















Events: 12346 6 78 910 Shot 
Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 at. Broke 
BPEL ‘Noses -eexcuavdscen 1418 16.1618 1717171717 200 167 
PO i iincecenses suandn 19. 191918 191918181919 200 187 
SPR: « cnenchcndasndcs< Se REE ED dann 04148 Oe > Me 80 
BPOEM: Gaines <0ensaeedis 1716 1718171619171517 200 169 
OS Ee ea 1419 19 16171719191916 200 175 
PE scxnduveduaducctee 19 1711 141313171715 14 200 150 
WIG ancies tenance 1918 171717 1718181620 20 176 
TY swe cskuintdededecs 161916 16171716141516 200 162 
BO acadcwle cpavsincstetds 19 19 2015 16 2018181720 200 182 
Esa racexsusivetesion 19 19 18 17 18 2019 2019 20 200)=Ss «189 
BOUIRS, ic digiice cutneiedanes MMB wi Bick. 100 70 
WD Scioecnaunwisescumecel o0 11 ..1717161816 140 Il 
FUE ince wdssducusbadewned ates he Ged 17 20201719 100 93 
Practice: 
Events: 123 46 6 7 8 9101112 Shot 
Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 at. Broke. 
Moller 16 12 12 20 15 19 19 .. 180 «14 
Finley 71619191918... .. 140 27 
ee ‘ 7 18 20 20 20 20... 140 «1383 
Aimstrong ......... 161815 15 16 .. 100 80 
DEUEEE vetnadas even $$ } +} ee 120) «1165 
ET actisagasoesaha 1615 718181714... .. .. 130 ©6150 
, e 181214414 5 418171916 240 156 
Michaelis RE MED. od tab jai gs ae need 80 74 
Dietrich 2017 .. 80 63 
BR Siadiscnecewis Se SND Bed odie ecued <a oe 80 4 
SORE vac cccscseuts ES 45 ao. a0 ce at ca es es 60 62 
D C Morris......<. 18 18 17 16 19 19 16 19 13 18 .. .. 200=—s«1738 
INS ocixvecccctas of Ff } * ae 140 «=100 
WME: KGhicesubas MEA eke CGaGea tal de-<4 ice 6 60 42 
0 eee 1814... de 40 32 
Williamson ........ ; 20 16 
ee evutioosetie tee Mistiah bel tatbalte ew da 60 20 19 
SE ae oP adn 6 laatadde, «ae 100 90 
EMG dss ccee oi EE OED deco kd '44 00 es 127 77 
eee pe EE dabée Sede co oe: ee 100 78 
Rhoads RID dacideldeves we. «acne 100 71 
Wands wal ide iatanakas to dé cited de ee we 20 17 
Dinger eo PS * eae 100 84 
oo Ee Cree Was dads dale asad a0 Lae 20 13 
Williams se URE aids. na Pip tdvtde Mee icc-<e as 40 23 
Brown ..... ont EE de raé!, dat ad adda a0) a%.00 60 33 
Beck ..... - 243 SMR. 140 84 
Dr Craig --- 15 16 17 20161719 .. 160 120 
Trout .. 16 20 19 20 18 16 18 13 160 140 
M Morr > Pia se. Gece ee hed 20 15 
SS eee PS eee 40 22 
Chas Craig 5 ae PE EE RO ds tow os ce 08 140 92 
Walters ..... éile MEE EE ole the “aa <a 00 20 80 57 
SOUGNONOW: «accesses Pe Ge Oe ek. bots ee we ce we 80 62 
eee 21 8.. 60 21 
Stuckmeyer ........ ie Pon 40 3 
a 7178569 120 45 
Oe eee re Oe ee eee 20 8 
G GeBFRe cccccscece PG ae os ae che elk: ten anes 20 9 


Sept. 9—Hunter won the Peters badge. Abe 
Dupont cup by breaking 117 straight. 


Events: 1 


ao ££ § 6 3 3 

MED nickonvuecacnendertanetadeanstecs 2% 23 24 242 2... .. 
BN alk h stg deglebeneuniseneea Samed ted 22 22 21 20 22 22 22 ... 
REED dpencut<endeweadnevaiatedadutgeben 13 16 18 16 20 18 10 .. 
NE tine cdelindedanctateieucaamita wwe BwBaAaeKeBaAB.. .W 
PN da cnacekwas<oilceasseuacnsdanaouee 21 23 23 20 24 23 16 19 
LEAD | dvusidats cdavdvevucgdasnaces 2 ae ae ae aan Se te 
DEG scabs ceiontncdesédiinnucdincaiece Oe ee Me kori we oe - 
De caen cuccanhinnadanenecdaesecun 10 15 .. «“s . 
ME tix ening hn saddkaciiwdedednan 20 16 .. ae 

EE inc no ebuwascsdecdsncdaduaddenvads 22 22 23 2 2 22 

16 18 23 21 





Ws. ARMSTRONG, ‘Sec’y.” ? 





K. aad K, Tosrnameat. 


Ausurn, N. Y., Sept. 4.—Qur Labor Day tournament was a 
pleasant affair, with twenty-five shooters present. The trade was 
represented by Messrs. Geo. Ginn, J. G. Heath and Jack Hull. 

In event 7, merchandise, Mr. Lamphere, of Weedsport; Mr. 
Carpenter, of Syracuse, and J. N. Knapp, of Auburn, divided on 
a $25 Smith gun. C. J. Dalley, of BaldwinsVille, won second, a 
handsome Hunter Arms Co; badge. James Montgomery, of 
Syracuse, third, a rug, and A.’ E. Conley, of Cohocton, a sweater. 
R. G. Wheeler, of Jamesville;; won first average. J. N. Knapp 
won second average. C. J. lley won third average. 


Pome 1246567 8 &e 
ar, 


ets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 20 15 20 





ee ee eee 42217 2 9 15 13 16 13 19 
WENO, Shcecccideracsssceen 13 10 13 11 10 15 lL 

CRIED acatacdaudebecesdeéedne 13 13 17 16 ll 16 «13 « «156 10 15 
Matar adantacutecatesdannas 14 15 17 14 14 16 15 19 15 16 
EE cnchtenweaduduncoesesens 13 15 18 13 14 18 1418 (9 14 
eee ee ae 19 13 13 18 13 18 12 15 
De ie 18 13 13 18 15 18 14 2 
We ON ccatececucesdsakanes 14 14 144 16 14 «16~«O8s 16 
DE cuautinwawcdancceitaeontin 10 15 10 17 13 14 9 18 
CI an cendcnceasuswnsccuetns oe oo a ae ae ee ie 
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Pleasure Gun Club. 


EncLewoop, N. J., Sept. 8—Rain in the morning prevented 
many shooters from attending our shoot on Labor Day. Several 
members from the North River, Fairview, and Westwood gun 
clubs faced the early morning storm and were on hand for the first 
event. 

The rain ceasing and weather clearing in the afternoon, made the 
shooting much more pleasant. 

Programme consisted of twelve events, events 13 and 14 being 
extras. Events 6 to 12 were at 10 pairs each. 

First amateur high average went to James Morrison, of the 
— River Gun Club. Second to Dr. Carl Richter, of same 
club. 

The Banta trophy for members of home club shooting at 100 or 
more birds, was won by Frank Westervelt. 


Events: 1 2 





345 3 7 8 91011121314 Shot 

Targets 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 20 25 at. Broke. 
Eichoff ...... 1211131310 7111013 8 8 8nl 8 245 143 
Richter ...... 10101412 817 8 91614131712 220 160 
Morrison .... 9 91711 13 16 14 14 14 13 12 16 18 20 245 196 
TS 7911 5 6 §121011 9 910 810 245 125 
Gladwin ..... WBIBWT & 9IOM .. .. .. ce ce 155 96 
C Sedore ll 9121011 710 61212 6 711.. 220 «=LA 
C H Sedore.. 8 6101112 7 71213 9 97 921 245 141 
F Westervelt. 141311 8 11 10 12 11 13 10 10 10 14 12 245 165 
Lee ll 913111010 111113141211 .. 16 225 152 
C Westervelt. 8 914121112 81214 913 9 aa 200 «BL 
Van Buskirk. .. .. .. .. .. 121014141413131712 165 11g 
ME cadunad bead’ eas 2 a ae Be ee 60 34 
Raynor 5889751417 160 TT 
Townsend Merck « > 106 47 
WE cde (wee... 65 id 
Van Houte ah, Wt adeda + Sasa ee & ma 

WeeNRGEN, iw a od. Gb cn a0 dc ce Se oe de oe 20 wz 
a ee ee ek we eee 30 14 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Dayton Gua Cieb Totitoament. 


‘THe annual autumn tournament of the cltib was held of Sept. 
“4 and 5. The attendance was -not quite what had been expected. 
The club has put in three new ee getting a clear sky 
\packground. They have also erected a large shooting shed close 
%o the firing line at No. 2 set of traps, which contained ample 
troom for the office force and- shooters. Mr. Theobald was cashier. 
Walter Shear and Wm. Madigan, assistants, rendered good service 
‘as compilers of scores and in keeping the money figured up in 
‘each event. 
men referees we 8. Hendrickson and C. Baker. 
irk and Geo. Wells. . 
The trade was represented by Messrs. Taylor, Reid, Heer and 
Viet 4 
A Wise beat dinner was served in the Sharpshooters’ club house 
—. o isted of t 
ramme consisted of ten 
Pl ag each; money divided 35, 30, 20 and 15 per cent. The 
club added $100, which was divided omen the five high guns 
shooting through both days, $30, $25, $20, 5 and $10. All ties 


divided. ; 

On the first day twenty-eight shooters faced the traps, twenty- 
three shooting through. L. fr Reid, of New Paris, broke 97 out 
of his first 100, and out of his second, finishing high with 192. 
Heer was second with 190. He broke 97 out of his last 100. Linde- 
muth was high amateur with 189, missing only 6 in his first 100. 
Partington and Watkins tied for second high amateur on 187. 

The day was cool, The bright light of the sun was obscured by 
-clouds. here was little wind. The scores: 


Sept. 4, First Day. 


Scorers: Geo. 


20-target events each day; $2 


sEvents: 
“Targets: 
U. H Reid 
“W Heer 
ILindemuth 
\Partington 
‘W Watkins 
-Z Craig 
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18 18 15 19 1 

.. 16 16 17 17 18 
.. 16 16 17 19 19 19 1 
. 15 18 17 18 18 19 15 
15 17 19 16 16 19 16 15 
19 19 15 16 14 18 18 18 19 14 
16 16 18 16 18 19 16 17 17 16 
16 16 17 17 18 18 17 17 16 15 
17 16 19 16 17 18 14 14 17 15 
14 16 16 16 18 19 18 17 15 16 
18 16 16 15 16 15 15 18 15 16 
16 14 15 17 16 16 17 12 17 10 
15 16 17 13 16 18 18 16 14 .. 
1519151718 .. .. .. .. -. 

1 12 18 16 


Johnson 
‘Clark 
‘Smoke 
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The weather on the second day was ‘similar to that of the day 
before. The attendance was not so gt nineteen men taking part 
and seventeen shooting through. Heer shot a splendid gait all 
day, breaking 9 out of his first 199 and 99 out of his second, finish- 
ing high with 194. Bowen, an amateur, was second with 190, 
missing only 4 in his first 100. L. H. Reid was third with 189. 
Clark and Kirby next with 186 and 185 respectively. : 

Heer was high man for the two days with 384. Reid second with 
381. Lindemuth third with 372. ; 

The programme was finished soon after 1 o'clock, and most of 
the shooters left. Scme of the ladies present then took a hand in 
the game, and made things lively for a while, but no scores were 
:given out. Tho scores: 


Events: 
‘Targets: 


Shot 
at. Broke. 
194 
190 
189 
186 
185 
183 
181 
181 
180 
180 
178 
178 
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WLindemu 
WVietmeyer 
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16 18 18 18 = : 
WOGTOM «2. - eee eeeeeeee 20 18 16 17 16 18 
Wakes 18 19 17 19 16 18 18 
Ike 19 17 18 17 17 18 18 19 18 16 
Cord 17 16 19 19 17 17 16 18 16 16 
Carr os. 17 14 17 15 14.17 16 16 17 17 
La Rue... 1718 1313 9171917 15 15 
McConnell . . «» 16 18 19 16 14 14 19 17 17 
Curphey 16 16 14 19 16 13 18 10 14 
General averages: 
First Second 
Total. 
384 
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First Second 


Vietmeyer 
Smoke 
Cord 

Ike ... 
Carr .... 


*Targets only. 


Cincinnati Gun Club. 


An enjoyable special shoot was held on Labor Day. Many of 
ythe members were.out of the city. The programme was | there- 
fore cut in half, only 100 targets being thrown instead of 200, as 
;dmtended. This left half the prizes still on hand, and they will be 
shot for at some of the regular club shoots soon. Five mer- 
«hamdise prizes were given in each event, and $2.50 in gold to 
wach of the five high and five low guns. Sixteen shooters took 
part. The day was cold and cloudy, with a strong wind, which 
made the shooting difficult. Miss F. Altherr’s work was one of the 
features of the siherneca, and she was congratulated on her good 
seore of 81. 

Ties in all the events were shot off at 10 targets at the close of 
the shoot, the winners then drawing envelopes in order, each 
envelope containing the name of the prize. In the fifth event 
there were seven ties for third prize on 17. All but Gambell and 
Williams dropped out in the first shoot-off, and these two con- 
tinued to bang away until in the fifth attempt Williams broke 
straight and Gambell broke 7 and lost. Scores: 

Events: 1 2 3 4 6 Shot 

Targets: 2 2 at. Broke. 
Trimble, 18 00 93 
Poblar, 16-18. 
Barker, 18 
Ahlers, 18 .... 
Gembell, 18 .. 
Kel), 16 


CeRRABS 


n” 
te 


Maynard, 18-16 


Ceptaig, 16 


SARBV{Sz 


Sept. 9 had good conditions for shooting, and the scores show 
it. A number of the regulars are still away. In the 100-target 
Gambell did fine work, breaking 97. Pohlar broke 
‘Barker and Gambell shot at 100 targets, Gambell won. In the 
practice shooting, Ahlers broke 106 out of 115, and Gambell 93 
put of 100. The prizes, which were left from the Labor Day 
ghoet, will be shot for on Thanksgiving Day. Among the visitors 
¢o-day were Messrs. Nelson, of Memphis, Tenn., B, and W. 


Grunewald, of New Orleans. Mr. Nelson is an old hand at the 


game, though a. little out of practice now, while the others are 
new at the sport, 


Five 20-target events: 


MapEENE .n:cisccccscccces amacale 
‘Nelson ....... Sancinnaenoaticbe® 39 


100 targets: 

18 20 19 20—97 
_ Match, 100 targets: 
Gambell 9 18 17 17 20—91 


Match, 
Gambel 17 17 18 19 20—92 
18 18 19 17 18—90 


At the Dayton, O., Gun Club’s grounds, Sept. 1, eight 20-target 
events were shot, Buck being bleh pen with 144; Dickey second 
with 119. Ike shot at 140 and broke 110. Cord went straight in 
two events, missing only 2 targets out of his 80 and finishing 
with 95 out of 100. Lindemuth also made a straight and broke 
39 out of 40. La Rue shot in one event and broke 19. Shooting 
at 15 pairs Dickey broke 23. 

The New London, O., Gun Club was organized four years ago 
and good will and harmony have prevailed among its members 
ewe its history. During the four years of its existence the 
club has held a weekly shoot without interruption. The club nas 
also done much in organizing clubs in the vicinity, and lends 
nearest by personal visits of five men to take part in 
the club and tournament shoots. Mayor Ralph J. Smith, of 
Néw London, was high amateur with 132. D. D. Gross was 
high professional with 136. 

At the last regular shoot of the Indianola Gun Club, Columbus, 
O., the weather was very disagreeable. The interest in the club 
gold medal is increasing, as ‘there are only three more shoots, 
and the winner becomes the owner of it. J. H. Smith and Duncan 
tied on 22, the latter winning the shoot-off. In the prize event 
H. E. Smith took first prize. The contest for the Wolfe tapes. 
between H. E. and J. H. Smith, was won by the latter. H. E. 
Smith has been “going some” all the season. High man for the 
day was J. H. Smith with 140 out of 180. The Indianola Gun 
Club will hold its next shoot on Sept. 16. 

The Cleveland Gun Club held a shoot on Labor Day. Thirty 
shooters took part and twenty-six shot the entire programme of 
150 targets. The-trade was represented by Messrs. Gross and Le 
Compte. Neither of them were in their usual form, the latter 
breaking 132 and the former 121. The high gun winners were 
Pocock, first, 135; Doolittle, second, 134; Burns, third, 130; Hart, 
fourth, and Bailey fifth, with 129 each. 

The Rohrer’s Island Gun Club, of Dayton, held their regular 
medal shoot on Sept. 6. The day was perfect. Cain won the medal 
with 24 out of 27. 

The Forest, O., Gun Club was organized this year and has 
about twenty members. On Sept. 14 and 15 they will hold their 
first annual tournament. 


Garfield Gun Club. 


Cuicaco, Sept. 9.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds: to-day on the occasion of the seventh and last trophy 
shoot of the third series. 

In the club trophy shoot, W. Einfeldt won Class A trophy on 
24; Al. Smedes and George tied for Class B on 22; Wilson won 
Class C on 14. 

In the Dupont cup shoot, Dr. Meek won Class A on 19 out 
of 20; George won Class B on 19 out of 20; Wilson won Class C 
on 18 out of 20. 

In the Hunter Arms Co. event, 10 “y and 5 pairs, W. Ein- 
feldt won Class A on 19; George won Class B on 16. No Class 
C men in contest. 

The day was a fine one for target shooting, barring a slight nead 
wind which blew the powder residue back into the face, and a 
peculiar hazy atmosphere, which made the light uncertain, but 
was pleasantly cool and there was practically no wind. Scores: 


Events: 1234566 Events: 1234656 

Targets: 25 20 20 10 10 10 Targets: 25 20 20 10 10 10 
Morrell 21:141710.. 221415 8 910 
Thomas .... 2 - 211617... .. 10 
Dr Meek ... oh OD <a ce * OS 
Wilson ... = 
George Be co BD oe 00 08 
McDonald 24191810.... 
Stone J Wolff ie oecak 
T L Smedes.... 19 15 18 F Wolff F os dean 

No. 1 was the trophy event. No. 2 was the Hunter trophy. 
No. 3 was the Dupont cup. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


In Other Places. 


The Janesville, Wis., Gun Club will conduct a series of shoots 
for the powder company trophy. The contests will consist of 
50 targets with a handicap of from 14 to 20yds. 

The Essna Park, Ill., Gun Club held their initial shoot last 
Tuesday. The charter members are: A. P. Smith, C. C. Amsler, 
Barney Boers, J). E. Meyer, W. C. Fleming, C. Steiner, Carl 
Engelbrecht, F. -G. Wenger, John F. Steiner, W: Heist, 
George W. Baiez, Chris. D. Baier, E. L .Wiese, Calvin Bobb, 
ge F. Schmitz, J. Gieger, Wm. Bevans and John Rienicke. A 

ig shoot, to which all were invited, was held Sept. 1. 

Wednesday, at the Limited Gun Club shoot, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Henry Lewis, Martinsville, Ind., made high score. - 

The officers of the St. Cloud, Minn., Gun Club are live and 
able men for the place, making special efforts to bring the 
shooters to the grounds. They are not satisfied with an attendance 
of less than twenty members. 

At the late ghoot of the Helena Gun Club, Tecumseh, Neb., 
Ed. Varner, of “Sterling, was high with 96 out of 100. 

In giving notice of the coming shoot, an enthusiastic secretary 
states: “That*it takes a pretty mean man to be disagreeable 
when. be has a stomach full of hot dinner. This will be furnished 
on the grounds at a reasonable price.” If the shooters could 
realize what a big dinner does to their scores, they would cut 
it out. A cup of tea and a small piece of bread is the best. 

The Nee-Pe-Nauk Shooting Club, Portage, Wis., has been 
chartered, the incorporators being Byron C. Meacher, C. TI, 
Smith and F. O. Grand. ; 

A new club hails from St. Paul, Minn. It will have the name 
of Yellow Hammer Gun Club of Dayton Bluff. The first shoot 
will be held Sunday morning. Ole Johnson was elected President. 

S. Golli, President of the North Shore Gun Club, was in 
Kirkland, Ill, last week looking for a reserve for fishing and 
hunting. The club has a membership of 150 and wishes to erect 
a club house. 

No tournament has been held by the Houghton, Mich., Gun 
Club this year, but the members are warming up over the 
contests for the trophy that is now up for competition. 

W. F. Hurst was the winner of the West Duluth Rod and 
Gun Club trophy, M. J. Filatrout won second prize. 

Last Friday the Greensburg, Pa., Gun Club held a picnic in 
the woods near the city. A royal good time was reported. 

The Duluth, Minn., trapshooters carried away the prize money 
at the Grand Rapids shoot on last Friday. T. J. Stoney was 
high with 272 out of 320, and J. W. Nelson was close with 270. 
Nelson never fell out of the money. Jackson finished fourth, and 
Loud and Berry were sixth and seventh. 

The fourth annual tournament of the Warren, Minn., Gun Club 
was held Wednesday. More than a dozen shooters took part 
in a varied programme. W. O. Braggans proved the best of the 
band with 120 out of 140, making 21 straight in a miss-and-out. 
Harry Bernard came second with 119 

Reports come that the St. Paul, Minn., Rod and Gun Club 
held the last regular shoot of the season last Saturday. The 
season's summary gives Pleiss the gold button in Class A. He 
won three firsts; Holt and Novotney, two. Schulstad won Class 
B gold medal, and Bentz Class C. Murry and Novotney tied in 
the 100-target event on 83, Wood 81, Holt 77, Schebach 71, Arthur 
64, Bowlin 59. 

It is said the Jackson, Tenn., Gun Club made a journey to 
Martin, Tenn., and though they eagected to get beat, they were 
delighted with the small, margin. e 
shooting of Murray Baker, a boy so small be could hardly hold 
out a gun. He made the phenomenal score of 47 out of 56. For 
Martin, the others were Phipp 46, W. G. Baker 45, Scotes 45, 
Pittyjohn 43, Bushart 41,.Smalley 40; total, 307. For Jackson, 
Murdock 44, McCorry 44, Caldwell Graham 41, Moore 37, 
Glasgow 36, McKinnie 36; total, 281. Jackson men are anxious 
for another match. , 3 

The Towner, N. D., Gun Club has offered a reward for the 


Lol ope they Soren “game hoes.’ 
“The sesults of the first tournament of the Combsia, Wis., Gun 
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feature of the day was the- 


Club were: W. D. Stannard first pooteestanal, then im the amateu¢ 
class Schultze, of Tomah, and Halverson, of Rio, were tied on 
the first 100; but in the final wind up.J. Rump, of Portage, was 
first with the above-mentioned second and third. 

Prospects for shooting at the Georgetown Flats, Montagia, 
were reported fine, as many ducks were hatched there. Many 
boats were sent there, and by this writing the ducks are being 
disturbed. 

At the tournament held at London Mills, Ill., the report states 
that the attendance was limited, no doubt owing to not being 
mentioned in the sporting press. 

The Titusville, Pa., Gun Club held a good shoot Saturda 
Robertson winning the walk-up match. Dr. Hugh Jameson mage 
7 out of 10. There were several ee who took part, and the 
management was much encouraged. 

The Faribault and Owatonna, Minn., gun clubs held a 
shoot last Tuesday, in which some thirty shooters took part 
Joseph Fredette made high, 85 out of 100. ; 

Mr. Fred Evans has donated to the La Mars, Iowa, Gun Clvb 
a beautiful silver cup. It will likely be awarded to the member 
making the highest score for the season. It will be put up each 
succeeding year for competition. 

On Sept. 23, the shooters meet at Media, Pa., to compete for 
a repeating shotgun. 

The members of the Richland, Pa., Rod and Gun Club spent a 
week at Fricks’ Mills; where they caught suckers, catfish, 
and eels, cooking and eating same. They report a good time. 

There is a movement on foot to organize a gun club at 
Parrall, Mexico. Several enthusiasts there think trapshooting 
would be the right sport. 

The Muscatine, Iowa, trapshots have purchased new traps and 
taken up regular practice. 

At the Belleville, Ill., tournament, held last Sunday, there 
were fifty shooters present. Gus. Joffray was the manager, and 
he carried it to a success. William ompson was winner of 
first prize. 

The Akron, O., Gun Club held a shoot Wednesday, in which 
C. J. Schlitz, of New Berlin, was high. He won a badge and a 
rifle. Joy came next with 8. The attendance was large. 

The Salt Lake, Utah, Gun Club has been presented with a fine 
silver cup by one of the prominent cartridge companies, 

The Scranton, Pa., Gun Club invite all who can shoot or who 
think they can shoot to join them in practice at the trap. 

The Twin City Gun Club, of Peoria, Ill., will hold a tw 
tournament Gates the latter part of September. Trapshooting is 
tzking on new life both in Peoria and in Pekin, and being the 
most centrally located of any in the State, it should be a big shoot. 

Announcement is made by the Monmouth, IIl., Gun Club that 
weekly practice matches will be held, and a few hundreds of targets 
will be broken on each occasion. 

The Yellowstone Gun Club, Omaha, Neb., held an outing at 
Bennington last week. There were team races and plenty of 
amusement. All report having spent a very enjoyable day. 

The Marietta, O., Gun Club are quite elated over winning 
almost everything in sight at the meeting of the Ohio Valley As. 
sociation. With the purses in their pockets, they also brought 
back the cup. The members of the victorious team were Messrs. 
Speary, Decker, Nelson, Beebe, and Slitcher. The scores for the 
cup were: Speary 25, Decker 24, Nelson 22, Beebe 22, Schlichter 
20. Parkersburg and St. Marys tied for second with 100. The 
oy was ideal, and conditions were all favorable. The next shoot 
will be held in Marietta. 

The. Greensburg, Pa., Gun Club held a picnic in the woods near 
tewn on last Friday. 

. Holverson, of Rio, Wis., is getting to be a regular attendant 

at tournaments. He made a record of 182 out of 200 at Grand 

“Repids; besides he attended the Jonesville and other tournaments, 

Members of the Tule Hunting and Gun Club, Marysville, Cal., 
are enthusiastic, and will soon erect a club house costing $5,000, 
and when completed and furnished will be second to none in the 
West. -The building will consist of social hall, dining room, gun 
rcom, toilet, and kitchen on the first floor, and bed rooms on the 
second. There is fishing as well as hunting on the grounds, and 
the ladies will arrange fishing parties during the season. Also 
there will be picnics, and all Teles of amusements will be theirs 
to enjoy. 

Programme for the first annual tournament of the Forest Gun 
Club, Upper Sandusky, O., to be held Sept. 14 and 15, announces 
eleven events. 

The Phenix Gun Club, El Paso, Tex., is getting ready for a 
big trapshooting event. It will be the annual tournament of the 
Arizona Club Association. 

os Sleepy Eye, Minn., Gun Club visited Springfield last week 
and na a team race were beaten 17 targets. 

_The Merrill, Wis., Gun Club held an enjoyable meeting last 
poms An auto party came up from Wausau, viz.: P. Miller, 
Jesse Sipes and Sam Schneider. 

. There was a meeting Saturday at the grounds of the Chicago 
Heights Club. The weather was bad, and the attendance limited. 
Another shoot will be held in September, at which time a gold 

medal will be offered. 

R. E. Shearer states that the Carlisle, Pa., Gun Club will hold 
several big shoots this fall. Many of the local sportsmen will 
participate. 
_The officers of the South Tacoma, Wash., Gun Club, are: John 
Cooper, President; O. W. Cooper, Vice-President; G. W. Turn- 
bull, Secretary; Committee on Arrangements, “Roy Rowe, B. B. 
Lipscombe, L. S. Dahl, and E, B. Lanning. 

. Drews, of Lake Mills, Wis., won the Jefferson county trophy 
at the last tournament of the Watertown Gun Club with 24 out of 
25. This being his third win, he is now the permanent owner. 

At the last shoot of the Forney, Tex., Gun Club there was $100 
raised and given as added money. 

All Western_ shooters should keep their eyes on Dr. Cook's 
shoot at New London, Ia., Oct. 3, 4 and 5. ive hundred dollars 
in gold added. 
_After_a lapse of many moons, the report comes to us that the 
Sioux Falls, S. D., Gun Club have started practice events. 

At Lead City, S. D., the gun club keeps up regular weekly 
shoots. The invitation is always open to all who love the game 
to take part. 

During the September aaes 


¢ 


0 days’ 


{ 


ft ‘ there will be no trapshooting in the 
great States of Minnesota, North and South Dakota. The prairie 
hen d the wild duck will be too inviting. 

The Red Oak, Ia., Gun Club is now holding a spirited contest 
for the powder trophy. Alf Hodgson won the first, Chas. Myers 
second, and W. H,. Evans third. , 

Méimbers of the Miama Rod and Gun Club, of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
spent last week at Lake James, viz.: Messrs. Henry Sohnow, 
Wilber Tyler, George W. Bender, Eugene Conrad, Wm. R. 
Madington. 

The Muskogee, Ind. Ter.. Gun Club will soon be reorganized. 
The challenge from the Tulso Gun Club ‘for the inter-county 
badge will be accepted. At the weekly shoot, held at Hyde Park, 
Chas. Mercer, A. A. Finney, J. W. Marshall and others showed 
good form. Weekly shoots will be arranged, offering a trophy for 
the best average. 

The Williams Gun Club, Phoenix, Ariz., promises to be in the 
running at the Phenix tournament to be held this fall. 

Nathan Benner was high gun at the shoot given by the 
ney. Pa., Gun Club last Thursday. He seored 178 out of 


The shoot at Little Rock, Ark., has been postponed from Aug. 

30 to Sept. 15, which will give the shooters at Pine Bluff, Stutt- 
gart, Hot Springs, Newport, Aradelphia, Camden, and Augusta 
more time to prepare. A new trophy has been donated, which 
will go to the amateur making highest score. 
_ The M. S. Prison Gun Club, Fort Leavenworth, Kan., held an 
interesting shoot Sunday. M. Macy is now making 85 per cent. 
Louis Young doing well. O. N. Ford made 50 straight. Ford will 
be_heard from at the Missouri State League. 

Trapshooting has opened up at Ogden, fi The first of a series 
of twelve was won ursday by McKinley. Score, 22 out of 2. 

Witz is now in the lead for the Fleming medal, given to the 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Revolver, Rod and Gun Club. r. Rundell 
is to be reckoned with, though, as he is but 4 behind, Witz, 
Rundell, Keller, Witte and Jones are handicapped at 22yds. 

Sept. 25 is the date set for the challenge shoot between Marshall- 


town and Grinnell, la., gun clubs for the hunting and fishing 
trophy. 


N.C. G. P. A. and G. C, 


No. Catpwe tt, N. J., Sept. 6.—I beg to advise you that a gun 
club has been organized at North Caldwell under the name of the 
North Caldwell Game Protective Association and Gun Club, with 
ad a nee athe a = President; Mr. Freg 

ussmall, Vice-President; r. B. Pfitzemnayer, Treasurer, an 
Mr. T. A. Quackenbush, Secretary. - 

The club ran off a very Sunoestie’ shoot on Labor Day, and is 
anxious to meet other gun clubs in a shooting tournament. We 
are open for engagements. 


T. A. Quacxensuss, Sec’y. , 
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U. S. Government Ammunition Test. : 


Accuracy test of Krag-Jorgensen .30-Caliber Cartridges held at Springfield Armory by order of 


the Ordnance Department, United States Army. 


TESTED—Ammunition of all the American Manufacturers. 
CONDITIONS—10 and 20 shot targets, muzzle rest. 


10 and 20 shot targets, fixed rest. 


DISTANCE —1000 yards. 


RESULT and 
OFFICIAL REPORT: 





MANUFACTURED BY 


U. S. Cartridges excelled all others £ 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO, 


Agencies: 





497-503 Pearl St., 35-43 Park St., New York. 


LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A. 


114-116 Market St., San Francisco. > 





Analostan Gun Club. 


Wasuincten, D. C., Sept. 6.—The Analostan Gun Club held a 
very successful shoot on Labor Day, Sept. 4. The Labor Day 
shoots of this club are always very attractive to the members, and 
have become famous. The programme on this occasion was par- 
ticularly attractive, and drew a large crowd of spectators and 
shooters. The programme was commenced with two sweepstake 
everis of 15 birds each, $1.30 entrance, and were followed by the 
regular events, open to the members only. The first prize event 
was fcr an Ithaca 60-grade shotgun, which was won by Dr. W. C. 
Barr, who scered 44 out of 50 targets. In this connection, it is 
proper to state for the information of your readers that all o 
prize events were shot under the d¥stance handicap system. All 
the Class A men were started at the 18yd. mark; the Class B men 
at Iyds., and the Class C men at l4yds. The events were shot in 
strings of 10 birds each, and a shooter moved back to his limit 
whenever he made a straight, which was 20yds. for Class A men, 
J8yds. for the Class B men, and I6yds. for the Class C shooters. 

The second event was at 30 birds for a Marlin 16-gauge shotgun, 
and was won by Mr. Brown on a score of 27 out of 30. 

The last event was a merchandise affair at 50 birds. Dr. Barr 
also won first in this event, scoring 46 birds, and also won the 
high average for the day, for which he was awarded the champion- 
ship cup presented by Mr. Ral ph Nutting. . 

Mr. Joseph Hunter and F. N. Bauskett tied for second high aver- 
age—the handsome gold medal presented to the club by the 
Hunter Arms Co. s 

In the merchandise event at 50 birds, every member received a 
prize, there being over $100 to distribute among the shooters, 
which were allotted to the high guns. Following are the scores: 


Class A. 
oR O 






















Targets: 5 2 2% 0 3 8 H 6H 6 Bb 
er 24 21 21 24 14 18 18 22 2 w 
Brown ..... 22 23 16 18 15 24 22 18 19 19 
Bauskett 19 22... 18 .. 2 24 19 


M Taylor .. 0 22 23 19 w 19 16 20 18 21 


B Wilson .. ce 20 .. 2B 19 20 2 
Coleman 2BW .. 2. oe os 23 os BB an 
Wilhite i 17 19 21 19 20 21 2 19 17 .. 
WOGRE? oscccccce i: reer ee rere: 
Jos. Hunter .... 17 19 146 2... .. 2 &A Ww ® 
Yeyton se BP ee. 48 SE. te on, *% be 
Orrison SH uc we oe BS 
Class B. ' 

Dr Taylor a ae 
Ficklin Sa. | meses + xen) ee a ns 
Nalley SE. swe) vee a re. © 


McKelden Soececnes Ge :se- os 
SEE - occdhnaive ie errr 
C S Wilson... eee 
GOR cc ccccccccosnnanscntashons ER Dias. ac. ce es 

ss C. 

RNG  ciicccescncetdbacevessas a. © 00°38 
McClenahan 10 10 .. 15 15 19 17 19 13 

Fifteen-bird sweepstake: Barr 15, Jos. Hunter 14, Brown 13, 
M. Taylor 13, F. Bauskett 12, Wilhite 12, Wm. Hunter 10, Ficklin 
8, Coleman 7, and J. Bauskett 4. 

Fifteen-bird sweepstake: Barr 13, Jos. Hunter 14, W. Hunter 
14, M. Taylor 13, Coleman 13, F. Bauskett 12, Brown 13, Wilhite 
22, Ficklin 11, 

Events: 

Targets: 


21 2 19 18 .. 


2 3 Shot 
30 50 at. “Broke. 
9 


Ss ccuxkuseweaswos 23 «46 130 0=— 118 
Jos. H. Hunter... 2 44 130 = =6110 
F N Bauskett...... 2% 48 130 8 110 
Brown 27 41 130 107 
Coleman ... 2 38 130 39 
Hogan 23 38 130 94 
Wm. H Hunter : 19 36 130 92 
TU issensunnheneaues . % 15 39 130 90 
RE oiaciok 3 3 130 87 
C S$ Wilson.... 21 35 #8130 86 
Dr Taylor ..... 14 17 130 4 
M Taylor ..... 18 30 130 M4 
McClenahan ... 20 34 330 3 
MON ccaarucpuenaenmenss cues on ae 100 74 
NE sersancbeudeue ‘ 1429 13 73 
BEE sscnvakskusnats — 100 55 
BORE ..000. rons oats . 29 100 4 
Wagner 54 428) 
Geo Wise .... 20 40 80 60 
Green 15 30 80 45 
George 18 26 80 44 
Dr Wolfe 16 26 80 2 
Nalley 33 © 4 
Peyton . TS 50 37 
Marshall .... 36 50 36 
McMichael aoteeil 50 3 
Needon ..... 10 20 80 30 
} Bauskett a 50 26 
RPO sccnaaees tee eee ee . 20 8 2 


SECRETARY. 


Phillipsburg Tournament. 


Puittipssurc, N. J.—The first annual Labor Day t6urnament of 
the Alert Gun Club was 2 very successful affair, when measured by 
the satisfaction so generally evinced by those who participated. 

he contestants, numbering twenty-two, are individually of a 
class which cannot be excelled in irue sportsmanship, and the 
Alert boys will take a keen delight in affording them a similar 
opportunity to meet again in the future. 

he day opened with heavy showers, which caused some delay 
in starting the shoot, and prevented the attendance of many ama- 
teurs who had previously signified their intention of being present. 
-_ trade was represented by Mr. H. S. Welles, of New York 

The record in 100 targets over this trap, set for a 50yd. target, 
Was 4S breaks, and was held by Mr. Markley, of Easton, Pa. For 
More than a year this record had not been equalled, although 
numerous other amateurs of high ability have attempted to sur- 





pass it. At this shoot, Mr. E. F. Markley and Mr. N. L. Clark, 
of Doylestown, Pa., were both succcessful in accomplishing the 
feat, the former making the very remarkable score of 97 breaks, 
and Mr. Clark following closely with the creditable score of 94 
breaks. Mr. Markley further displayed grand form by making a 
straight run of 54 breaks, which is in itself a new record here, 
eclipsing. Mr. J. Mowell Hawkins’ record of 53 straight breaks 
made at a previous Alert teurnament. The three highest amateur 
cash prizes were awarded as follows: First, Edward F. Markley; 
second, Mr. N. L. Clark, and third, Mr. J. F. Pleiss, of Easton, 
Pa., and Mr. James Ogden, of Warwick, N. Y. The programme 
totaled 180 targets. The following are the scores: 

i:vents: 1234667 8 910N 

Targets: 10 15 20 25 10 15 20 10 20 10 25S Total. 









rere rere 912 19 201014 20 818 8 21 159 
> cil: |<  cauebbwanih sulskeain 912 16 23101217 91610 24 158 
E F Markley 10 14 20 25 91418 820 923 170 
J F Leidy. 6121716 61317 618 819 138 
DMA. MEL oncasseuccsheces 6 15 18 24 91318 816 9 22 158 
Hendrickson .......... 8101317 71214 613 819 27 
ae eee ae --- 101418 2 91315 917 9 24 163 
IED evden casecdeneds 5 81317 71318 719 819 134 
Ms Sdn ckcenede<dnaes Owain Bee SG s as ov ae oe a6 30° a0 38 
0) Ea a ee eee Gee ee ee. de’ na ox ea! S Ge 67 
DEON ins Sens ciseeeawadevavcpane 61113 9.. se ee 0 06 39 
PED cc cundineneteowe i 51 
Van Kirk ei 35 
Inscoe a Le 52 
Heiser 516 5 21 99 
Bruch Osa 72 
Maurer 10 23 98 
SEND Senugucede cendoauele + 22 
Ingham 15 9. 49 
Miller es 41 
Pursell pneeernee. oo Se 6 06 se. swe ll 7.. 25 
NIE <p uu ccnbawestacteees. cecey.de vs ioe wa-carwe tas - 4 


Geo. STUBBLEBINE. 


Trap at Henniker. 


Henniker, N. H., Sept. 6.—A delegation of the Derryfield Gun 
Club members went to Henniker yesterday on the invitation of 
the Henniker Gun Club, and with them participated in a most 
enjoyable shoot at the traps. 

Mayor Reed had broken 55 out of 60 shot at when he ran out 
of ammunition, and from then to the completion of the pro- 
gramme was compelled to use a light load, that being the only 
thing the club had in stock. Goss is a steady shooter, and a hard 
man to beat; but had Reed been equipped for the race, the result 
might have been different. 

Ten events were contested with nine shooters facing the traps 
W. C. Goss was high gun on the average for the day, with Mayor 
Reed just one bird behind him. The race between these two men 
was a pretty one, as both men were shooting in good form. 
Goss used Mullerite powder in his shells throughout the entire 
match, while Mayor Reed did not have enough shells of any 
ene kind to shoot out the programme with. 

W. C. Goss broke all the birds in one 15-bird event, and Mayor 
Reed made a clean record in the 20-bird event. Dr. Cole, Mayor 
Keed and W. C. Goss each broke all the birds in 10-bird events. 
Messrs. French and Sanborn alternated in the position of scorer 
and referee, and gave satisfaction. 

Refreshments were served at the shooting house. Scores follow: 

9 « 5 





Events: 12346678 3 0 

Targets: 15 10 20 15 20 10 15 201015 =Total. 
W C Goss 15 9161018 911181014 130 
Mayor Reed .. 121019 1414 81120 813 129 
Be Mv oncesatsncchsccuatacne 12 9131419 81318 813 127 
ES actanasheednaceuectunts 11 8171217 51417 913 123 
Ch RE: Sain oe natccnenstgbies 9 9171115 81115 711 113 
Oy ae ee i2 6161.14 81116 811 113 
Be CD cccpecvecvvicsscngoscecs 91015 913 6 9 9 810 98 
Bh, BE a nicgstccseasdcnencwoapes 3 8191011 78 95 7 97 
EE FOE. vk vctdesisscccrvedvian 6 91310 9 8 815 711 96 


SECRETARY. 


Staunton Gun Club, 


Staunton, IIl., Sept. 4.—Owing to bad weather, the fourth annual 
shoot of Staunton Gun Club, held to-day, was not as largely at- 
tended as in former years. High average honors went to the 
following three gentlemen in order named: N. Camp, J. Victor, 
A. Wyckoff. The trade was represented by L. A. Cummings, L. 
J. Standish and H. E. Winans. Scores follow: 





Events: 1234567 8 910112 

Targets: 10 15 26 15 20 15 20 2515 201510 Total. 
Schiess 3 1513 11 17 22121312 6 153 
Winans 12 16 121814 7 153 
Wall ..:.. 1217 141913 7 176 
Il Snell 12 19 2 12 20 15 10 178 
Manning 13 14 131712 9 169 
Wyckoff 15 18 151915 9 179 
COMP .cccccccccscccccscces 15 16 141915 9 187 
T Snell 111 131912 9 174 
Victor .... 13 18 121714 9 180 
Zesse .. 16 1214 8 9 148 
EE. ca bedeaduedabe ue par we aw om Ge om 121614 7 72 





WESTERN. 


Rochester Rod and Gun Club, 


Rocnester, N. Y., Sept. 5.—At the fourth weekly shoot for the 
Laflin & Rand cup, held to-day on the grounds of the Rochester 
Rod and Gun Club, the following scores were made: 





irk. Hdp. Tot’l. Brk. Hdp. Tot’l. 

Kershner ........ 21 2 23 TOE © Sciiwenceca ae 3 28 
WEES: cre cagcese 19 4 23 Rickman 7 19 
WEEE > 5 icacagcoah 19 6 25 Stewart 1 23 

*Wins point on cup. 

Re-entry scores: 
*Weller . a. erro w 
Kershner 3S. 2B. .SRigkman. .c..0c0. DB 7 27 
*Kershner 2 2 





Oneida County Sportsman’s Association. 
Utica, N. Y., Sept. 4- 


The shoot began at 1 o’clock. A heavy 
thunderstorm 


caused a suspension of shooting for a half hour. 
A crowd of spectators numbering about 200 witnessed the pro- 
gramme, which was entered into by fifty sportsmen from Glovers- 
ville, Llion, Herkimer, Hinckley, Mohawk and Clinton, 

rhere were ten events on the programme, with a large number 
of contestants in each event. C. Jenne secured the highest score 
of the day. With the large number of entries and 120 targets, the 
programme lasted until almost dark. : 


n all, there were 3,500 targets shot. The results were as follows: 


Events: 1 




















] 2846678 602 
largets: 10 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 
NONE *"5 wides'scémaudowckesate@e > £$R 6S Th Sas 
NA i 5c Sab sinneaictecae davaakae 1 T73R 6 & tM: 9-7 
Bradbury . F272 2 eae 
Browning 9ll 8 14 8 12 10 14 9 
URS: <0 ceethestdvandadipaotnet 8 10 710 610 9 12 10 
NE vv asthnas codtuvesvaseus 73M 6H 6B AD 
F J Jenny 94615109 8 
WEN ov cwisccccescn 82912813 9123 9 
EK 6 we eds en seey ‘TS TH 62 2B se 
F L Jenne oO me -F 2 Boe. 
ee ee ae 9 9 4 8 ll 8 14 10 14 10 
Ganglehoff OO te ke ee Saar on ac 
ee Siee. 2a eee oe pe 
Kokesch Tih $10 9n 92°89 
RE enawttvedtcwtetaninesew 18 28 2 SS F-.. 
a ee a eee EO $uMHB C€H TH ORS 
MD, Bk hclsvicdied ondictsplxadcadanes oo See OR Oe Ses ee as 
POW: 5 oa widvsivgecgsvaeenecetos an oe oe ee oe 
D Eaton ...... 7M 6S €M Sh 2. 
G Windheim « © OCF BR FB. Ry. 
Goulinghouse wie Oe 4 Re 2 2 -S 
tiddlecome we! ee em °@ Ee aw + ae: eas 
area ee eee ow Bewe en te .. 
ER ee Le oie BS OE vc ks 2 
MEE ccicccinsvsdeesvnceacence -~e BtEBItF SB I 9 
© WR Sudccanabecctswnnanas ««-« BTH §$ M9 B'S 
mm 9D F Hux us xe 
, 3° 3 Ha e ¢e 
mW S8MwM BH e 
ONE kc ctdtdéesadacacseeceuds § 6 9 Sil 7 ee 
Elliott 13 8 14913 «9 ee 
Jones a oe a es ee 
Watts eo we , |? €H8-s oe 
BURL categaresthenacerenenses ve ae Oe SP oe as fie 
NE <a cudnennssdwadideand rave cow ne .? TR @ ee 
NE Lraneusepsdnnekvauneeandiets ee ae ee, ee ee ee 
BED Sc crscvacccavcneaesdevee os we ae Sa oe Bee oe ae 
MONE ccacsuneesden soummiseten ooice, oo OP TR aa 
SLT 5c cadig ute neeaanawndiowaala ss ve de, @ OD -@ oa ee “a 
Pa So cadsduuesesueneues co ee ce ce we OL OS we 
SMD s cctutendcdecasbosiiseves cc go eo SORE PF ee 
ed EE ddesiensqumcunauncan se ee a ey te on 
MOOI cdi cdintwcvesiackenas ma 9 ua es 





Ossining Gun Club. 


Osstninc, N. Y., Sept. 5.—Owing to the many other attractions 
scheduled for Labor Day, but nine local shooters showed up for 
the opening shoot, while the threatening weather doubtless kept 
the out-of-town members away. The main event was for two 
prizes. The Hunter Arms Company medal first, and a pair of 
opera glasses, given by Schoverling, Daly & Gales, of New York 
city, second. The use of two barréls was allowed, and the match 
was at 25 targets. There were but six contestants for these prizes, 
three of whom withdrew after missing 3 targets out of 15. Hyland 
and Blandford tied with 2 straight. Hyland used his second 
barrel in snappy style twice, while Blandford broke straight with 
one barrel. On the shoot-off Blandford went straight again, using 
his second barrel on his fourth and thirteenth target only. Hy- 
land got 238, using kis second barrel four times. 

The boys here are somewhat out of practice doubtless. Hubbell 
3edell and Coleman used pump guns. : 

The preliminary sweeps were interesting, in which Coleman 
showed up strong. Blandford made a run of 47 straight, using 
one barrel, and 69 straight, using second barrel twice. 

The next prize shoot will be Saturday, Sept. 13, when there will 
be a distance handicap for a gun offered by A. Bedell and a $25 
cup, added birds, given by Edw. McDonald. 





Events: " 4 2 2 4.4 2:2 2. 3 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 2% 2 10 10 
Wr Be Ce a i Sats dinsavettecis 810 9 810 w. 9 10 
TS esate caedensnedecedases SOs. .% 2.2.2 ew 
We EE xethiastubiectevdvatescess a a a 2 Waa ase ie 
, .A ‘adiceseceuuctsewsiesns « € 8 S22 aaa 
We SEF ER co cnccangésce caanen ot. at ade, bee 
G B Hubbell.. 4, MN age SE ak ocd oe 
W Fisher ..... tis tid wail Saban accel 
A Aitchison .... - on of egccann Mees 
Th SE: Cada ec kwedudadtonds és - se. ee, Oo oe 

Cc. G. B. 





The Westfie'd Rod and Gun Club. 


WesrtrieLp, N. Y., Sept. 2.—Through the courtesy of Geo 
Ginn, we had with us on Aug. 28 J. M. Hawkins and Luther 
Squier, and the club members and spectators had the pleasure of 
seeing some very fine shooting. The following scores were shot: 


Events: 123 4 = Events: 1234 
Targets: 25 26 25 25 Targets: 25 25 25 26 

1 M Hawkins........ 20 22 25 24 R Thompson ....... 

E, SOMMOK: ssesoenxsere 21 17 21 22 ~T Mosher ..... 

W F Hopper......... 19 21 23 23 H Douglas ..... 

HE Weratlen ....:.. 20 14 20... F W Johnston 





W BE SGiccivce Oe tn as 
Harry W. Dovetas, Sec’y. 

















































fie OS age ae 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


[Serr. 16, 190s, 


nnn nnn neers 


Springfield (Mass.) Shooting Club. 


Wauat promised to be the largest trapshooting tournament ever 
held in New England was somewhat marred by the wet weather 
of Labor Day, Sept. 4. However, seventy water-proof advocates 
of the scatter gun attended the tournament of this club, held on 
their grounds at Red House Crossing. While the forenoon was 
very moist, tt cleared up during the early part of the afternoon, so 
that the extra set of traps could be put to work, after which the 
events were run off in short order. e light was very good for 
shooting, the dull gray of the background causing the targets to 
look very large, while the absence of any wind made shooting 
conditions perfect. 

Forty-two shooters shot the entire programme of 200 targets, 25 
being in the sweeps all_day, something unusual at tournaments 
around here this year. During the day seventy different shooters 
took part in the several events, and 10,040 targets were trapped, 
a record day for us. The trade was represented by J. A. R. 
Elliott and Hood Waters. If it had been pees ay prob- 
ably one hundred shooters would have attended. 

Among the noted amateurs present were Barstow, F. E. Met- 
ealf and Harry Metcalf, of Rockville; Smith, of Boston—he with 
the “guess” machine; McMullen and Arnold, of Somerville, Conn. ; 
Prest, of New Londen; Adams. of Plainfield, N.J.3 Rausenhousen, 
o Pittsfield; Mack, of New Haven; Hicks, of South Manchester; 
Head, of St. Albans, Vt.; Herbert, of Boston; Finch, of Thomp- 
senville; Bradley, of Bridgeport; Hebbard, of Boston, and I must 
not forget to mention Schorty, of New York city. We couldn’t 
run a big shoot without having Schorty on hand. | 

That so many shooters attended was a big surprise to us, con- 
sidering the weather. The added money and valuable merchandise 
prizes must have been a big attraction to get so many shooters 
out on such a day. The traps worked to perfection, and there 
was not a halt all day, except when the awning blew down on a 
squad of five, and there was lively hustling for a dry spot. Elliott 
broke 196 out of 200 targets, a record for the grounds. For several 
reasons the prizes got somewhat mixed; first, it was too dark to 
sheot off ties after the programme was finished; second, several 
shooters took the wrong prize due them, caused by the hurry 
in getting away. 

The list of winners and the prizes won by them will be furnished 
by the secretary, and any one havinga prize that doesn’t belong 
to him is requested to send same to its rightful owner, prepaid, 
and the secretary will remit the amount of expressage paid on 
same. As there was no other way to decide ties other than the 
club doing so, as several shooters who were tied left before the 
programme was finished, the ties were decided by high gun system 
(drawing matches), members of the committee taking the places of 
the shooters tied, under the circumstances there was no other way 
of doing, and we hope it will be satisfactory to all. 

Scores by events follow: 





Events: 123 45 678 9101112 Shot 

Targets: 10 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 at. Broke. Av. 
*Elliott ...... 10 14 20 15 20 15.18 15 2015 2014 200 1% -980 
Herbert 10 15 19 15 20 15 20 13 18 15 18 15 200 193 -965 
Barstow ..... 10 15 17 12 19 15 19 14 20 15 20 13 2 189 945 
ec nksels 10 15 19 13 16 13 19 15 20 15 19 13 200 187 -935 
Geo Chapin.. 10 15 17 13 17 14 19 15 20 14 19 13 2 186 -930 
SOVOLEY cccces 10 13 19 13 16 14 18 14 19 18 18 14 2 182 -901 
Douglass . 10 14 19 11 19 14 20 11 16 11 17 14 200 176 880 
Rradley ..... 8 12 18 15 15 12 17 14 19 14 18 13 200 17% 875 
Samuels ..... 912 16 1217 13 201418131714 200 175 -875 
Temple ...... 914181019 1419.1117131714 200 17% 38.8% 
PUREE cteuetoes 9101915 1513161517141615 200 174 ~~ .870 
Metcalf ...... 8 12 18121911 171318142012 200 174 ~ .870 
a ea 8 14.17 11 17 13 15 14 20 18 18 14 200 174 -870 
Hebbard .... 812171318 13181315151814 200 174 ~~ .870 
eS Oe 7 1418 13 19 11 16 15 19 11 17 12 200 172 -860 
SEMEL’. sensbent’ 10 11 18 13 17 11 17 14 19 13 17 13 200 172 860 
Tohnson ..... 8 11 19 13 18 13 17 15 17 11 19 10 200 171 855 
Hamblin ..... 10 14 17 12 18 15 18 141712 14 9 200 170 850 
Adams ....... 8 13 15 12 16 13 19 14 17 13 18 10 200 168 -840 
A J Reynolds. 7 12 20 11 15 13 16 13 19 14 17 11 200 168 840 
McArdle .... 1012 17 11 17 10 17 15 19 13 15 11 200 167 835 
OS ees . 71118 13 15 13 18 1217 15 17 12 200 167 835 
ER ecsonnns 71416121711 151317121814 200 166 .830 
Tn - ackieen 9 14 15 12 19 14 14 12 14 14 18 11 200 166 -830 


McMullen ... 101418 111613 151315131512 200 165 825 
McFetridge 71414131412191417121811 200) 165 -825 
H P Chapin.. 6131715 1511161216131713 200 164 -820 


Cheney ...... 9 11 16 11 16 13 19 12 16 10 19 10 200 162 -810 
“Waters ...... 5 13 17 11 18 11 18 14 14 13 16 12 200 162 -810 
Rausenhousen 912 18 10 12 10 17 11 18 14 16 13 200 «=—:160 -800 
Arnold ..... . 713 16 11 1511 16 14 18 13:13:12 200 159 -7% 
PP osseeknd 913141318 9181311121711 200 158 .79 

Cooley ........ 612 17 11 14 14 10 11 17 1417 14 200 157 -785 
Watrous ..... 8 10 14 12 17 12 14 12 17 12 14 10 200 157 a 

Boudreau... 51417111511141413 81814 200 154 770 
YS ee 913 151215121912101111 9 200 154 770 
PE “ssoskeat 8131413131012 917111713 200 160 7 

Muir ......... 91014 915 8 16 1413 10 14 12 200 149 745 
Hollister ..... 613111415 6 16 12 17 141410 200 148 740 
Cheesman ... 613 1381115111712141213 7 200 144 720 
DEER aséives 6 9101015 512 915121710 200 130 650 
LT seosbeosk 4910 810 914111211 11 10 200 120 600 
EERE ceseseen vs 13 14 12 10 10 12 13 13 10 17 .. 17% 12 708 
Ed Bragg............-- LM14 1 1013 120 82 683 
Oe eee SB DRS OP Oe OE 60 v0.05 2% 00 >> 9 66 694 
Parsons ee ee 10 5 10 12 7 80 44 550 
 BSENCED..5 oc 00 on Dos OE ve Os 10 7 57 760 
TT <ises on. pe Sb o¥.c0, bh oben ane ae 7 58 828 
Emmons sat ae ie sos os oe ee » 7 52 742 
Cotter —s } 3 Ferree 70 51 7 

Shedd ..... : oe BP ee ee OP oe a6.nb lee ee 70 50 -714 
Fowler sae . > oS ee ae. ee oe 70 45 642 
E H Lathrop + os PS es ees 60 45 -750 
Dr Keith 8 OP We OS bed en 26 00 06 ed> ee 60 37 -616 
Keyes SO Das. os kc. Be. ee be ae xe 50 37 -740 
Maynard ein ob) Ree Wee on ne as 35 25 .714 
F Bagg se ba 66 on h. oo WE POD as 35 23° «(£657 
I. Misterly : ane kee Boley Bae SB 30 18 433 
i W Revnolds.. .. Se a bb UR eS blak Ess 20 16 -800 
Re Ein. ke We og cl te keak cxtxes RS Cee 
IR tithe ga bh Case ne SR eee be ae 86 15 13 - 866 
PT cn ces be bh Sh SS OS ob Eb ME SE 2) 66.08 15 3 866 
eee ae a De 16 12 800 
IE chs: s5° be-wb*be os 6° Se BS oh EE So: 65 15 12 -800 
PENSE 500s cn oe se BD de be be x0 00 ds 90 00 15 10 = .666 
BER: okiten. be SS BO 00 08 0 00 bb bs we e” D 15 9 600 
NE oS So bhcy WD we ae en’ oe ba ee baleen 6A eS 15 8 .533 
PO er ek ee ee 15 5 .333 
OE «ce. vee0 Oe a ee ee 15 1 -066 
Kimball ..... 8 ° 10 8 .800 

*Professionals. 
Notes. 


Herbert, of Boston, shot fine, and lost only seven targets all day. 

Barstow has a standing invitation for all shooters to stop and 
call on him and listen to his new graphophone. 

Le Noir shot poorly for him, due to the new gun he was using. 
Better stick to the pump, Fred; it will make your scores look 
nicer in print. 

Several umbrellas that were left at the club house wilh be sent 
to their proper owners by notifying the Secretary and giving de- 
scription. 

“Where was you when the cyclone struck?” was the question 
asked after the wind blew the canopy down on the shooters, and 
there was a wild scramble for the club house. 

We all missed Dr. Newton. Suppose he was eating clams at 
Greenfield, and incidentally shooting, as I noticed that . won the 
cup up there at the shoot Labor Day. Must have had something 
to wash the clams down with to do such good shooting. 

Mack, of New Haven, came up to shoot with us. Said he 
couldn’t bear to have the New Haven club not represented at so 
fine a shoot, although there was a shoot on at home. 


Sept. 2.—Eighteen shooters attended the practice shoot of this 
club, held on the afternoon of Sept. 2., and in spite of the rain, 
some fair scores were made. Part of the events were shot over 
the new set of traps until.the rain drove the shooters under the 
canopy of the old shooting stand. 

The tie of last shoot between Cady and Andrews for a hunting 
coat was “y off at 15 targets, Andrews winning. Score, Andrews 
13, Cady 10 

In the prize event of this shoot, the prize being a shell case, 
there were four ties on 15 each between Cady, Snow, Andrews and 
Bagg. On the shoot off at 10 targets, Andrews and Cady again 
tied on 10, and on the shoot-off of this tie Andrews won. Score, 
Andrews $, Cady 4. 

The Peters cup contest and the merchandise race have one more 
shoot to run. Added target handicap in cup event, and in the 
merchandise race the shooters are divided into three classes, 


there being three prizes up of equal value, Scores in these handi- 
cap events follow: 


Event No. 4, 15 targets, weekly prize event: 
Brk. Hdp. Tot’al. Brk. Hdp. Tot’al. 
Snow ..... 0 1% E Lathrop..... see 3 62 
E Cady . 3 2? eee 4 2B 
ee 4 6 EE - scveboscee 4 2B 
Andrews 4 16 A Misterly ....... 6 4 
Kites ......0% Di BB ‘Leer Gascthow 0 9 
L Misterly 4-8 HH? Chapa... 7 9 7 





Shoot-off of tie between Snow, E. Cady, Andrews and Bagg 


at 10 targets: Cady and Andrews 


shoot-off Andrews won. Score, Andrews 9, Cady 4. 


Event No. 5, Peters ~ contest, 25 targets: 
19 24 





Kimball B cbdonsccctssoue © 
Snow .. a 9 Le Noir aceee ovcece 17 (0 
Kites .. ae a CEE cpossveccees b oO 
PETE.” ocensn ween 18 oO 8 





an 


Class B—-Hawes 21, E. Lathrop 20, 


Class C—A. Misterly 20, P, Lathrop 18, L. Misterly 18. 


Scores in regular events follow: 








Events: 12346567 8 910 

Targets: | 10 15 15 15 25 25 15 10 10 15 
H P Chapin . TT ee: | Pe 
Snow ...... a 9 «cBOD BB 2n cette 
Le Noir ePe = | wee 
Kites ..... =» © d> Be BE os be. opts 
EES c0n80tec8 ce ov on ae oo eo OS Gee 
SD .crtesenses oe ERD os oe oosee 
E H Lathrop.... a Sh ce EP a ee oe oc 
L. Misterly ...... yo, 08 wee get ee cae ce 
i. siiedsosceey 50 os 50 06 SEED op WD Ses 0s 
P Lathrop ...... - oc co Bap BO Bite @ 
Ee ED occcwebscbbece 00 Te ae 
SE. SbevdbnsSecsniborbe Wi ee. on af OE a. -. 10 
DT: watpssennenseioe 40 ae ay er 3 
SD \beicandiutwosecenéinnl 10 .. 13 os se 
H Cady ath =. vB S. 
E Cady Deh ae eae 
DEE  <icasupebue'conen eS ee ee 
Pe Be Ree ccsnvonccbe tet Sa ue ob a% 05 ee ey 





Worcester Sportsmen’s Club. 


Worcester, Mass., Sept. 7.—The scores of the Worcester Sports- 


men’s Club shoot, Sept. 5 and 6, are appended: 


Sept. 5, First Day. 


The events were at 15 targets: 

Events: 
ST winpavencthaskenkoseteies’ 
SL  shentn copbtbctse ban ctes 
i  R nonaiuieonenneesentes 
H Waters 
DL <ébdausonhvarpnceesensy 
Gilbert Wheeler 
Emery Burbank 


SE ob eneensans sneseeusiuacee’s 
[ict SE .sasesheebsdvakased 
SD << bho beOnesenboskebesseesd 
SEDGE psvosessencesnennced 
DET Scisdcinepeetonbaskisie 
Dwight Sawin 
EL scenvedsnsenesbecoense 
SEE MEEEEE: akavencsocccsovesese 
A B F Kinney 
BE Bath pccccces 
H H Webbe 
Peandrie 

E P Rugg.... 
H P Emery...... 
at EOS ovrssces 
ERIMCKICY cc cccccee 
H Kinneway .. 
B F Smith...... 
Le Tique ........ 
E C A Becker 


18 
17 
1b 


Class A—Le Noir 22, Chapin 22, Kites 21, Jordan 20, Snow 18. 


in tied on 10 each, and on 


re No. 6, merchandise race, 25 targets, three classes, A, B 


Shot 

at. Broke. 

106 69 
90 76 
90 68 
90 68 
90 58 
80 58 
65 61 
65 41 
65 41 
65 38 
55 36 
40 31 
40 25 
30 23 
25 16 
25 16 
25 16 
25 12 
MISFIRE. 







The veteran squad, cach member over sixty years old, was com- 
F. Kinney, 


posed of Dr. Gerrish, Messrs. E. T. Smith, A. B 


Webber and Rugg. 
The events were at 15 targets: 














Mr. Smith won the cup, events 5 and 6. 


Events: 8 .d@ 6 6 247 2 
GY aciaviisetusevensecseneete 1226 6 4 4 6 6 1B 2B 1B 
Wheeler RMuUBBBHHUL IY 9§ 
Griffith 15 15 15 14 15 14 «15 14 «16 12 
Chapin 14412 12 4 13 13«:13«M BB 18 
DTD whinesvabedvestsenene 10 13 12 11 13 13 14 «14«10 «212 
PRED: ‘senedeeseevecnencoeste 141411 13 :13s«10 ll 2 13s 
DD? shincbusskbdusetestsstebs 21012 81 8 1. 13 11 
PL ccepusbnveneveouevehess 13 11 12 13 11 10 13 14 13 «14 
SE. shecinsesivedssandecd 15 12 12 14 14 11 138 13 «14 «214 
Buffalo Smith BBB 0W2 BMH B 
EEE Sosvevnsbosseesooqiesecs > Ws ll 12 13 
MD. ski senenbbawnchverst ib. dy: bao ne) ae ee ae ee 
a) UE Es capwebscbbevsvacdnee “ee a ae OC 
et iL: sich enbsebess’ ye -‘ee. “3 > es ee 
DET cvncsoscsavcaseacbacecs se SG. BS 8 7 
oe rr re 10 12 

Extra events, 25 targets: 

Events: 133 Events: 123 
, 0 eae PR are ee 14:13 .. 
TED: wopentkénvess .-»» 171613 Waters ...... 18 22 .. 
oS eee --- 201916 B Smith ... 20 22... 
DEE “sccnkinse -»» 131715 Chapin . ae 
BEND ckcnosbevasesecknst 20 19 23 

Extra events, 10 targets: 

Events: 1234656 Events 1234656 
1D PRBD osescce 10 7 6 8 7 Webbe poke ae oe 8 OD 
D. op ceabees 4672 46 Hebbard ........ » ap a 06 oe Oe 
BRON  oxnoenedes Bt OW oe. ks. MENEED asonscaue os 00 06 0s a0: 9 
CRORE scvcssons 999 8.... Wheeler ...... : abe Sete oD 
RUGZ ..ccccccesees oe oo oe 8 .. McArdle ° ° . 10 
Kinney bb. oF $b. 00 UU EEE . Gbn50050:0).40 bd, ne ee 

Extra events, 15 targets: 

Events: 1 2 Events: 1 2 
BOD gecessee gin énevendions iP en CRE” Ginvddbosnecdeats rere ie 
BUIMs ....2ssesseeeeneeenes p EE se GREED sessvctessvnesinesss > 
TD Sun snvbanesevnspes SUE MEE wpnsascduyeenevesoies Ee. oe 
MEW. Wesenaceskoessessbis gy MR dcnpesisabestsviusdans ie xs 
ee eee oe ee 





Bergen Beach Gun Club. 





Bercen Beacu, New York, Sept. 9.—Delightful fall weather 
. favored the shooters at the weekly shoot of the Bergen Beach Gun 
Club. Messrs. Southworth and Griffith led in the shooting. The 


scores follow: 





Events: 128 42:48 

Targets: 2 25 15 10 15 10 
BRON  aischwnnven ovasetheter See we 
SE wasghunpensapekeeoes aS 2.8. &.F 
SOMONE as sstiie cent cso 1228 812 8 
CHAE avecvecsccosessevecces 61283129 9 6 
ROUNMD - ab40dpeseganseevecs m.a. ae. 8 
Osterhout 45D the: 0s 
Schliemann > ah. 2 
Pfender mS; <a ip 
Thompson ~ Ie 2 ae 
a “OF 
CED Wasndienbvcesessneh’S 10 14 10 
TD. 's\vnvetesdeuchbpatd ae 


*Five pairs. 





THE MANY-USE OIL 


> mo: Hae om: ma 


. 2 
15 15 
1 7 
10 

ae as 
1 .. 
lve 
eo. 
12 12 
10 10 


Is the only Sure Rust Preventive on Guns.—Adv. _ 


10 
10 
6 


ete i 3 os 


il 
10 


.* 
- 
* 


eoWon: 3 3 5 


Lowell Rod and Gun Club. 


Tue Lowell Rod and Gun Club held their annual Labor 
shoot Sept. 4, and considering the weather conditions, was by 
attended. Thirty shooters from all parts of New England were 
present, and a gamier lot of shooters never met in New England, 
as the steady downpour of rain made it anything but pleasant for 
them. Nearly every one who entered finished the programme 
which consisted of 180 targets each. : . 

Shooters were present from New York city, Boston, Manchester 
Concord, Haverhill, Lawrence, and Amesbury, nearly all oj 
whem were in the expert class. : 

The Manchester shooters were led by the chief executive of their 
city, Hon. E. E. Reed, and the Mayor and his brother captureg 
the first and second high individual prizes. 

The team shoct of five men per team, 30 targets per man, was 
=e, by the Manchester team, with Lowell second and Haverhilj 
third. 

Team scores: 

Manchester—Mayor Reed 22, Elmer Reed 23, A. J. Reed 21, ¢ 
A. Allen 21, Bowen 26; total 113. . 

a 23, Rule 18, Dean 22, Fletcher 21, Edwards 35. 
tot . F 

Haverhill—Miller 21, George 21, Childs 24, W. Allen 16, Tozier 
23; total 105. 

Team prizes were $15 to first, $10 to second. Events 6 and 7 
were the team race. 





Events: 123 45 67 8 9101112 Shot 
Targets: 15 15 16 1515 151515151515 15 at. Broke 
Mayor Reed....... 12131315 1412101112121113 180 14 
Elmer Reed ....... 12 12 1411 1411121312141513 180 168 
EE <teoeahens 1012 9141413101210131214 180 19 
iD ceadkiéniensaret 1013111414 8101012121213 180 439 
eee 141311101212 91210131113 180 14 
Kirkwood 112 91510141213131112l1 180 148 
Dean 4 8 810 713 91512111110 180 ng 
McMurtry 1212101111121015 514 812 180 19 
Tozier 810 8 9 8131014 912 9 9 180 tig 
C A Allen 9 8 8 91113 810 81110 9 180 14 
Lawson . 8 4 812101010 9 811121 180 14 
A J Reed 8 9 8121111101011 91013 180 12 
Child 7111310111212 912111311 180 132 
Cole 6562483275966 18% @ 
ED 05 onnsinns 11 12 10 111211 141213131314 180 14% 
DOOUENET dodcceavecs 4 813 910101110 910 813 180 11 
ST. :bibuveesrhee B DB W cctse te ot cose be od ce 45 6 
ReWSR ve svevreeves 10 13 12 10 1112141313101213 180 14 
SSF 121110101011101112 8 9 7 18% im 
eee 511131413 7910 9 81110 18 1% 
CRRNTER | wavevacnice> Sete Tee eat. 1 © 
Pashuret ...s0cccsse 511 710 7 8 § 910101011 180 16 
BEND ikedsceece crane 12211 813 71110 9 910 48 18 12 
DEEN ccicucesere we/eeceonntses 85107853 106 46 
Williams Sees Ow Bm tI 90 53 


The individual cash prizes of $15 were divided among the four 
high averages, and went to Elmer Reed, first; Mayor Reed, sec- 
ond; Edwards, third, and Climax, Kirkwood and Bowen divided 
fourth. Cole, of Haverhill, won low average prize of $3. 

Epw. J. Burns, Sec’y. 


Newark Gun Club, 


Serr. 7.—The Newark, Del., Gun Club held a merchandise and 
sweepstake shoot on Labor Day. Owing to the opening of the 
season on rail and reed birds, the attendance was naturally small, 
twenty shooters in all taking part in the events on the programme. 
Among the amateurs, W. Torpey, of Radnor, Pa., was high man, 
and carried off most of the cash, as well as a nearly all the 
first prizes. J. Hossinger, of the local club, was second high 
man among the amateurs, with W. Edmunson in third place. 

The cashier’s department was well looked after by H. Linn 
Worthington, from Rising Sun, Md. The only other representative 
present was Mr. Edward Banks, of Wilmington, Del., who took 








first honors in the shoot, but did not participate in the purses or 
in the division of the merchandise. The scores were as follows: 
Events: 123 4656.78 9 Shot 
Targets 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 at. Broke. 
NP NB occccencooseevate 142315131413151515 145 137 
W Torpey ....... - 11 211415 1414141413 145 130 
J Hossinger .. -122%18131314131213 14 127 
W _Edmunson - 10 22 13 11 12 1413 13 11 140 «119 
Al McGovern ... .. 1221 9131411121012 14 15 
eae -. 1523131112 81212 8 14 114 
G Edmunson . -101811 811121110 9 146 10 
S Townsend .. 11191013121211 8.. 130 % 
Oa 142113101318 8.... 15 @ 
W J Armstrong ........... $$ > we ee Pe ee 79 
FE OW Bie, 000. cncccccees 112011 7..1110.. 6 165 % 
A EE Baekb..... ik vakwerbean 1318141110..l1.... 10 M7 
SD BMD Gpeboscscacbonspes 122201210 9..10.... 10 8 
Ed Melchior ...........0006 7399.08... MW GS 
A T Messimer ............ 61010 710.. 6. 100 48 
So arr Beis... 9... % 61 
Oe  }  oreeeren & 2 
T McGonigal ..........+0+++ Nice. BE we ene ~e 30 s«8 
F Ferguson ....sssssecssees oe oe oe oe oe canbe aoa 15 5 
Seat TEED 050500 0000600060" 0s 06 00: 66) 40 06.00.00 8 15 8 
B. H. C. 





Sheepshead Bay Gun Club, 


Sueersueap Bay, L. I., Sept. 4.—The day was a poor one for 
shooting, being rainy and cheerless. The attendance was light. 
T. W. Sulinen, son of ex-Judge Tallman, from the South, was a 
visitor. It was his first experience at target shooting. Messrs. 
Ira McKane and Eugene Carolan are rapidly recovering from 


severe colds. Scores: 
Events: 123 Events 123 
Targets: 2525 6 Targets 25 2 6 
Montanus .......++e00++ 1718 & Spinner ...........eese0e a 
EERIE co ccesvecsnccoscs 16 14 TEL. cesccecennesbexe 720.. 
eS errr 10 G RGMMED socccaceccsece ve 2B 6 


No. 3 was at 3 pairs. 

First team race: Capt. Montanus 16. Tallman 14, Spinner 15; total 
45. Capt. Dreyer 11, Fransiola 9, G. Remsen 17; total 37. 

Second team race: Capt. Dreyer 18, Fransiola 12, Remsen 21; 
total 51. Capt. Montanus 22, Tallman 16, Spinner 11; total 49. 


—S 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


———— 


Gettysburg aod Washington. 


Personally-Conducited Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Tue battlefield of Gettysburg and the National Capital are at 
tractions so alluring that few would feel like refusing to visit 
them, especially in the cool fall days. It is to place these two 
attractions within easy reach of every one that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company announces a tour over the interesting battle- 
field, through the picturesque valleys of Maryland, and an enter 
taining stay at a : 

The tour will leave New York, West Twenty-third street, 7:9 
A. M., and Philadelphia 12:20 P. M., Saturday, Sept. 23, in charge 
of one of the company’s tourist agents, and will cover a period 0 
six days. An experienced chaperon, whose especial charge will be 
unescorted ladies, will accompany the party throughout. Round- 
trip tickets, covering transportation, carriage drives, and hotel 
accommodations, will be sold at the extremely low rate of 
from New York, $21 from Trenton, $19 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket agents; 
Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth avenue, New York; 4 Court. street, 
Brooklyn; 789 Broad street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. V 
Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadel- 
phia. 


A Great Catalogue. 


Tue Iver Johnson Sporting Goods Co., of 163 Washington 
street, Boston, send us their new catalogue of essentials an 
luxuries for the sportsman. The 500 pages describe and illustrate 
several thousand articles, and is a veritable encyclopedia of the 
appurtenances of sport. 








Wild Rice. 


Messrs. Norturup, Kinc & Co., of Minneapolis, announce in our 
advertising columns that they have adopted an improved method 
keeping and shipping wild rice which insures its germination. 


